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no‘i:e^/ and news 

OUR GITA VIDYALAYA 

This new department was started in June, 1944, to popularise the. study of and researcii 
in the Gita in particular and Hindu culture and religion in general. The organisation’ of 
Gita Kendras, extension lectures by eminent scholar^, part-time adult classes, ex 2 Lnxinations, 
^ssay competitions, publications and research in the Gita, are at present somei of its activities. 

Gita Kendras : The Kendras are Gita study centred conducted under the guidance of 
our Gita Vidyalaya where part-time classes are held by recognised teachers on the Gita. 

person or institution, educational or otherwise, Hindu or non-Hindu, can conduct a 
Kendra. At present Kendras have been opened at the M. T. B. College, Surat, V. N. High 
School, Dharmaj, New High School, Gamdevi, Navchetan High School, Ahmedabad, Prajna 
Pathashala, Wai, Ardhamagadhi Vidyalaya and Manohar Samskrit Vidyalaya, Ahmeda- 
bad, Manekbai Samskrit and Vedic Pathashala, Porbunder and Raghunath Vidyalaya, Ratan- 
gadh. A new Kendra was inaugurated by Shri Munshiji at the Astika SUmaj, Matunga, on 
12th January. Gita classes are also conducted on all Saturdays and Sundays at the Bhavan 
which is open to the interested public who attend regularly. 

Lectures : Distinguished scholars’ are delivering series of lectures on the Gita at the 
Bhavan from their different points of view. This year Shri 'Munshiji, Mm. Anantakrishna 
Sastri, Hindutatvadipak Mahadev Shastri Divekar and Pandit S. D. Satavalekar have in 
all delivered twenty-eight lectures at the Bhavan in Samskrit, English, Gujarati, Marathi and 
Hindi. 

Examinations : Our Gita Praves, Gita Vid and Gita Visarad examinations were conducted 
from Monday the 22nd to Saturday the 27th January at three centres at Bombay, Dharmaj 
and Ahmedabad. The results will be announced on 1st March. 

Essay' Competitions : Medals worth Rs. 175/- have been offered for the best essays on 
Bhagavad Gita and Life as part of the Bhavan's All-India Indian Culture Essay Competi- 
tions. The awards will be announced by the middle of next month. 

Publications : Bhagavad Gita Bharatiya Dar^nani Ca, being the sAimmary of the ten 
lectures in Samskrit delivered by Mm. Anantakrishna Sastri, has been published. Further 
publications have been held up due to the restrictions on paper and printing. 

The Gita has given more than human power to countless mep for the last! twenty-five 
hundred years. It has provided the inspiration to immortal works. The great philosophers 
of our country like Shahkara,, Ramanuja and Madhva have based their systems on the Gita. 
The enormous awakening that we see around] us in every branch of our national life owes its 
chief inspiration to the Gita, and the ideal of the Karma Yogin is our salvation for our future. 
Numerous organisationi^ are doing solid work in the Gita in various parts of the country and 
more and more such institutions are bound to rise in the future. Our Gita Vidyalaya seeks 
to extend its help and co-operation to every such institution in the achievement of our com- 
mon goal. 

THE INDIAN HISTORY CONGRESS 

The seventh session of the Indian History Congress was held at Madras on the 29th, 30th 
and 31st of December 1941. The opening session was held at the Museum Theatre, Egmore, 
where after the welcome speech by Diwan Bahadur Dr. A. L. Mudaliar, Vice-Chancellor of the 
Madras University and Chairman of the Reception Committee, Mr. T. Austin, Adviser to the 
Governor of Madras in his opening speech referred to the importance of public records. Dr. S. N. 
Sen, Director of Archives, in his Presidential Address laid stress on the true functions of a 
scientific historian, and on the importance of archaeology and archives which he described as 
“ the twin pillars on which the foundation of scientific history must rest.*’ Characterising our 
Universities as “ the strongholds of stagnation ”, Dr. Sen made a strong plea in favour of the 
introduction of cognate subjects in the study of history and also of historical methods. He 
concluded by urging all to unite in a common effort to reconstruct the past. In the evening there 
was a fine display of Bharatanatyam. 

In declaring open the Historical Exhibition in the University Departmental Buildings the 
next morning, Sir R. K. Shanmukham Chetty referred to the vast historical material lying 
unexplored in South India, and suggested the English translation of old Tamil texts as the remedy 
for inviting more attention from scholars to early South Indian history. The Exhibition contained 
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various specimens of historical importance sent by the Baroda, Cochin, Hyderabad, Mysore, 
P&dukottai and Travancore States, the Archaeological Department, Southern Circle, the Goverjv 
merit Museum, Madras, Tanjore Palace Library etc. Besides coins, copper plates, bronze and 
stone images and manuscripts, there were important records and treaties of the East India 
Company with Baroda, Karnatak, Tanjore etc. 

The sectional meetings were held at the Presidency College from 11-30 a. m. to 1 p. m.^ 
and from 3 to 5-30 p. m., which were resumed the next morning. In the evening there were 
special lectures on the excavations in South India, illustrated by lantern slides, and also on 
I ndological Studies in Poland, and Polish Culture and Civilization. Dr. Pusalkar and Prof. 
represented the Bhavan. 

The next session of the Congress is to be held at Annamalainagar and the following have 
been elected as General President and Section-Presidents : General President : Dr. Tarachand. 
Section I : Dr. B. C. Law. Section II : Shri V. R. Ramachandra Dikshitar. Section III : Dr. I. H. 
Qureshi. Section IV : Dr. B. P. Saksena. Section V : Dr. I. B. Banerji. 

A. D. P. 

PROF. DR. A BERRIEDALE KEITH t 
(B. 5-4-1879 — D. 6 10-1944) 

In the sad demise of Professor Dr. A. Berriedale Keith on the 6th of October at Edinburgh 
at the age of 65, Indology and Constitutional and International Law alike have suffered a serious 
loss which it will indeed be difficult to overcome. He was a doyen of Sanskritists, and belonged 
to the versatile type of old Orientalists which is unfortunately fast dying out. It may be recalled 
that in an interview granted on the 30th September, but a few days before his death. Dr. Keith 
had pleaded for a National Government for India, expressed himself in favour of a united India 
and voted for the release of the Congress leaders. 

Born on 5th April 1879, Prof. Keith received his early education at^ Edinburgh and Oxford. 
He was an extraordinarily brilliant student, proficient alike in Latin and Greek, and Oriental 
Classics. He topped the list of successful candidates at the Home and Colonial Civil Service. 
Dr. Keith began his career by joining the Colonial Office and won recognition for his meritorious 
services. During the absence of Prof. Dr. Macdonell in India, Prof. Keith worked as the Deputy 
Boden Professor of Sanskrit at Oxford. On Prof. Eggeling's retirement, Dr. Keith was appointed 
the Regius Professor of Sanskrit and Comparative Philology at the University of Edinburgh in 1914. 
He was also Lecturer on the Constitution of the British Empire since 1927. 

The number of his publications cn Constitutional Law, International Law, and Sanskrit 
Literature in all its branches runs up to 70, all standard works on the subject, marked by 
thoroughness, precision and penetrating insight. Besides, he contributed a number of important 
articles to Oriental Journals. His publications in the domain of Constitutional and International 
Law, in which he was regarded as an authority, include Responsible Government in Dominions, 
Home Administration of Indian Affairs, Selected Speeches and Documents on ( 1 ) British Colonial 
Policy, ( 2 ) Indian Policy and ( 3 ) the Dominions, Constitution, Administration and Law of the 
Empire, Sovereignty of British Dominions, The Crown, Governments of the British Empire, British 
Colonial System, Causes of the War. British Commonwealth, and Federation, its Nature and 
Conditions. There was hardly any branch of Sanskrit Literature on which he did not write. 
Y{\s Catalogues of Sanskrit and Prakrit MSS in the Bodlein and the India Office exhibit the same 
soundness and precision that are associated with everything he wrote. Of the different systems 
of Indian Philosophy, Dr. Keith has written on Mimahsa, Logic and Atomism, Samkhya, 

,> Buddhist Philosophy and Philosophy of the Veda and Upanisads. In collaboration with 
Dr. Macdonell, Dr, Keith prepared the Vedic Index in two volumes, which has been of immense 
service to all students of the Vedas ever since. He has translated with notes the Aranyakas, the 
Taiitiriya Samhita and the Brahmanas of the Rgveda. Dr. Keith has also wrilten on Indian 
Mythology, which has been published as Vol. VI of the Mythology of All Races. His Sanskrit 
Drama and History of Sanskrit Literature are classics on the topics. 

It is rarely that we come across such intellectual giants with phenomenal energy and 
output, who are equally adept in such divergent subjects as Sanskrit and Constitutional Law. 
Dr. Keith’s death has created a void and it will be very difficult to find a suitable scholar to take 
Up Dr. Keith’s place. 

May his soul rest in peacql 


A. D. P. 



ABHIMANYU-UPAKHYANA AND THE UNKNOWN EPISODE 
RE: ABHIMANYU^S PREVIOUS LIFE 

By Dr. M. R. MAJMUDAR 

The Mahabharaia ha? been studied from many points of view; Linguistic, historical, 
geographical and philosophical ; and much learning has been brought to bear upon this great 
subject. It is also ecjually important to attempt to trace the growth and development of the 
legends and themes which have gone to the making of the great epic. If it were possible to 
sift out from the huge mass of Indian Epic poetry, as we now possess it in the various recensions 
of the Mahabharata and the Kamayana, these old stories and legends which must have been 
living for a long time in the mouth of the people before they were collected, enlarged and dressed 
up by later hands, a rich mine of information would be opened for the ancient times of India. 
The various recensions of the text of Mahabharata are usually those that are handed down to 
us with interpolations and additions which smell of local colouring and betray some sort of 
regional folklore. 

The object of this paper is to introduce the episode of Abhimanyu existing in the 
form of an UpakhyTina, Though this cannot be traced to the original corpus of the Maha- 
bharata^ it is however found to be widely current in Western India, especially in Gujarata 
and Rajaputana. So much so that a Sanskrit Ms. of Abhimanyu-Upakhyana has been traced 
from the Baroda Oriental Institute collection, extending to 20 adhyayas with about 1100 anusiup 
verses. ( No. 9078 ) 

The episode about Abhimanyu's previous birth as a demon is neither traceable to the 
original Drona parva nor to the vernacular recensions of the Mahabharata either in Marathb 
Hindi or Bengali. However, it is successively referred to in Gujarati Akhyanas about Abhimanyu, 
from early Icth century A. D , down to the middle of the 19th century A. D. Could the episode be 
ascribed to Jaimini's version of the Mahabharata, which indulges in many additions of legends and 
folklore as is in evidence in his extant Asvamedhika Paiva ? No other Parvas of the Mahabharaia 
by Jaimini have, however, been traced so far. The late D. B, K. H. Dhruva had mentioned to 
have come across a Ms. of Svargarohana Parva by Jaimini. If by chance, his Drona* Parva 
were to come to light we may expect to find some reference to the previous birth-episode of 
Abhimanyu. 

The episode owes its creation to a rare sense of poetic justice as we feel at the 
end of the poem that after all, it was good that the demon in Abhimanyu after having been 
turned to good account by getting several leaders of the enemy's camp, killed at his hands 
ultimately was not allowed to live, grow strong and be a menace to the Pandava party. While 
borrowing the plot of the main incident from the Mahabharata the author of the Abhimanyu 
Upakhyana faithfully adheres to the dogma of incarnation and the Vaisnava cult inseparably 
worked up in the original. Agreeably to this, Visnu born as Krsna destroys the enemical Demon 
in open fight. His son Ayalocana, however, is not so fairly dealt with. Krsna kills him, not 
in a battle ; for that could free him irom re-birth. But he was destined to fight the unrighteous 
Kauravas, and work havoc among them as Abhimanyu. So the incarnate God plays the crafty' 
man, and getting the giant into an adamantine chest stifles him to death. ' The murdered 
Ayalocana is reborn as Krsna’ s nephew. So the latter brings about his death secretly in a way 
known to him only. 

The personality of Krsna whether working openly or secretly, is always before us, 
throughout the poem, though it is less in evidence than that of Abhimanyu who is technically the 

' “There is no reference to the story anywhere in the whole of the Mahabharata, No Ms. 
of Dronaparva shows any reference to the story in question. Abhimanyu is consistently called 
Varcas, Son of Soma, who finally goes to his father.'' 

From a letter dated 16-11-43 of Prof. P. K. Code, Curator B. O. R. L Poona in consulta- 
tion with the Supervisor of the Mahabharata Department. 
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hero. As a matter of fact, the only characters that interest us strongly are Abhimanyu and Krsna. 
Next to them come the princess Uttara and queen Subhadra. The Mahabharata and the Puravia;^ 
reveal Krsna to us as a man, certainly not eminently good, but a crafty chief who is not overscru* 
pulous in his choice of means for accomplishing his ends.^ 

According to Mahabharata, Adi Parva, chapter 221, Abhimanyu, son of Arjuna by « 
Subhadra, was the Somaputra Varcas in his previous birth. From the day of his birth he was 
found to be dauntless, arousing fear in others, and of an irritable disposition. Brahma had ordered 
all the Devas to be born in this world in Ansa form in order to free the earth from all fear. At 
that time Soma ( the moon ) while deputing his dearest son Varcas to this world had declared that‘s 
he will not be able to brook the separation of his darling for a very long time. Accordingly he had 
stipulated that Varcas shall return after a life of 16 years only ( Adi, Adh. 67 ) In the Malta' 
bharata fight, Drona had managed to engage Arjuna against the Samsaptaka force, in order that 
the other Pandavas can be defeated in no time. At this juncture, Drona manoevoured the Kaurava 
forces in the celebrated Cakru-vyuha form. Yudhisthira w^as at his wits’ end, as he could not 
find out a competent man to be in command, who could pierce through the Cakravyuha. The 
gallant Abhimanyu came to his rescue, depending on all further help from the powerful Bhima, as 
he only knew the way of ingress. Abhimanyu, however, boldly enough, created a breach in the 
hostile ranks, and gave a brave front to the veteran generals of the Kaurava forces ; but in the heat 
of his onward rush, Bhima whose march was checked by Jayadratha had been led away from 
him. Thus Abhimanyu was left alone to his fate to fight single-handed against the gallaxy of tried 
generals. Abhimanyu, however, showed the excellent stuff he was made up of ; but being fatigued 
and wounded, was slain by the son of Duhsasana (Drona Adh. 34-39). He was dearest both to 
Krsna and to Balarama. He left Uttara the daughter of Virataraja with an embryo, who was born 
as Pariksit the only living remnant of both the Kaurava and the Panda va families at the end of 
the Mahabharata war. 

The Mahabharata narrative of Abhimanyu's worldly career, as noticed above in short, 
leaves one mourning at the sad lot of Abhimanyu, who met with rather an untimely, though 
glorious death under exasperating circumstances. One would have wished Bhima to be beside him 
in his forward march, and help him to get out successfully of the Cakravyuha at the end of the 
fight, during the absence of Arjuna, the most powerful of all the Pandavas. But as ill-luck 
could have it, Krsna, Subhadra, Arjuna, and Uttara were left in deep mourning by Abhimanyu ! 

The unknown author of the independent poem-Upakhyana has, however, tacked the 
story on the original source of the incident which occurs in the Drona Parva of the Mahabharata 
in order to arouse confidence and reverence for it in the heart of his readers. He has accordingly 
not preferred to call it an independent poem, but has arranged it in the usual form of a dialogue 
between the king Janmejaya, the grandson of Abhimanyu and the sage Vaisampayana. The 
unknown author of the Upakhyana occasionally mentions the river Sabhramati (modern Sabarmati) 
in the benedictory verses, which help us to locate the composition of the episode, somewhere in 
Central Gujarata. The copy that is available to us is not even a century old ; however, it must 
have been copied from some other original. Because it will be too much to imagine that somebody 
might have narrated the episode in Sanskrit from some Vernacular source. The style of the 
Upakhyana is simple, racy and very much reminiscent of the great epic. The contents of each of 
the twenty adhyayas of the Upakhyana can be gathered from the short titles given at the end. 

The story, in brief, of the epilogue Unking up the birth of Abhimanyp with his previous 
birth is as follows:— 

Child Ayalocana while playing with little children was tormenting and beating them. 
One boy, being very much ill-treated one day gave him a taunt. *‘Why do you torment us ? If you 
are very strong, why not avenge your father's death ?*’ At this, Ayalocana ran to his mother and 
entreated her to tell everything about his father and his ultimate end. The mother most 

^ Encyclopaedia of Religion and Ethics-Wo\, 7, pp. 193-197 ; Prof. Jacobi’s article on 
Incarnation (Indian) 

2 “ In the Mbh. heroic genealogy, Varcas, part of Soma becomes Abhimanyu (lives 16 years, 
corresponding to the 16 days of the bright moon)" — Section on Soma in the Epic Mythology by 
E. W. Hopkins, p. 91 (1915) ‘ 
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unwillingly narraled how Visnu killed the boy's father in an ©pen fight, putting his capital to fire, 
M which she had to make good her escape to her father's house when the boy was in her womb. 
The posthumously born Ayalocana on hearing this, there and then took a vow to avenge his 

father's death. The mother dissuaded him from such a rash undertaking ; as she said, hostilities 
with powerful Krsna who had killed powerful Kaiiisa and Siiupala, would be of no avail. The 
boy. however, persisted, to whom the mother ultimately advised to appease God Siva, who would 
bestow him with great prowess. Ayalocana went to a solitary place, practised penance and 
succeeded after six months in pleasing Siva to grant, a boon. When asked as to what his 
drsire was, the boy begged of Siva to be made immortal. And Siva would have granted him this 
boon unwittingly, had Parvati not intervened. So Siva checked himself and told him ; “ I know 

what is in your mind ; you want to fight Visnu. You will not be hurt by any weapon ; and your 
death will happen without any thrust of a weapon."' Ayalocana jumped in joy at this boon, be- 
lieving that he would not be defeated in any fight, and would meet death in the normal course. 
Ayalocana got a big iron-clad chest prepared at the hands of Maya, the architect of the 
Daityas, who took six months to prepare it. With that Vajra-pahjara (iron-chest) Ayalocana 
started for Dwarka to fight Krsna and then, seizing him, to stifle him to death by putting 
him in the chest. Krsna having known this, met the boy on way in the form of an old 
Brahmin, crying. The boy, on inquiry was pleased to identity him as his family-preceptor, 
who was mourning the loss of his Yajamana, the boy’s father. The old man asked the 

boy, about his plans to avenge his father’s death. The boy^ being off his guard at the 

sympathising words of the old man, confided the whole thing to him and told him that 
the chest was meant for Krsna. The old man, then advised Ayalocana to ascertain if Krsria 
would be contained in it. At this, the boy requested him further to tell the dimensions of Krsna. 
The crafty old man assured him that Krsna was slender and tiny, if the boy could get in the chest, 
then Krsna would surely be contained. A trial of this was then suggested and when Ayalocana 
got in the chest, Krsna in the guise of the old man, shut the door tight, to the utter dismay and 
embarrassment of Ayalocana. When after many entreaties the old man would not open the door of 
the chest, Ayalocana felt that some fraud was^eing perpetrated on him. But, then, it was too late 
to mend. Ayalocana made great efforts to break open the chest through sheer force ; the chest 
was lifted to the sky and came down with a crash, but to no effect. He was gasping for breath 

and was soon stifled to death. Krsna then arranged to carry the chest to his residence , and 

placed it secretly under Subhadra's -care. The wives of Sri Krsna out of sheer curiosity wanted 
the secret to be divulged as to the content of the chest. Subhadra, who was then carrying, was 
prevailed upon by Satyabhama, Rukmini and others to open and to have a look at it for a While. 
When the door was opened, they were shocked to see a dead body with eyes and mouth wide open. 
But the ghost of Ayalocana that was hovering round the body got in through Subhadra's mouth, 
planning great mischief to Krsna through his sister Subhadra. After everything was arranged 
as before in the chest, and all had left, Subhadra got such acute pain in the stomach that Krsna 
had to be informed of it. Krsna got the whole story about the opening of the chest ; and was 
constrained to attribute the pain to that incident. The demon was seeking a charxe to wreak his 
doubled vengeance. The demon prevented the birth of the embryo, causing much pain. Subhadra 
had to be humoured in this predicament by telling her the story about the magical spiral array. 
Subhadra felt a bit relieved by the narration and fell asleep, when the demon in the womb, 
wanting to know the complete secret about the ingress and egress of the Cakravyuha, began to give 
a sound, showing that the story was followed by her. Krsna noticing a change in the tone of the 
sound, found that Subhadra was fast asleep and that the sound was coming from the womb. 
Kpsna then cut short the naris^tive and left the place. The demon then thought fit to be born, 
thereafter known as Abhimanyu, whose partial knowledge of breaking the spiral array was 
going to be of great help to the Pandavas' army in the absence of Arjuna. 

Such is the interesting epilogue of the Abhimanyu-Upakhyana which leads the reader to 
believe that it was after all well-destined by God that Abhimanyu could not survive the Mahabha- 
rata war ; because in that case, he would not have missed to wreak vengeance on Krsna. 

The story contained in the Upakhyana, coming as it does from Western India, is very 
popular in Gujarati literature. So much so that it has been handed down to us in succession, with 
slight additions. All the poets who have written about Abhimanyu, — Dehala (early 15th century, 
Nakara (16th century), Tapadasa (mid 17th century), Premananda ( late 17th century ), Lajjarama 
(late 18th century) and Revasankara (late 19th century)-~have drawn upon the Sanskrit episode as 
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their main stay, the value of their individual performance varying with each poet's diction, fancy 
and imagination. A remarkable quantity of Gujarati folk-songs, ballads and dirges by unknov^-n 
authors are also met with, dealing with one or the other incident from the story, reminiscent of 
the Sanskrit original. These folk songs are collected in an Appendix to my critical edition of 
Tapidasa’s Abhirnanyu akhyana, published in 1925. 

An attempt is made in the following paragraphs to gi^ an idea as to how a classical 
Gujarati author has treated the story. Premananda's ‘Abhimanyu Akhyana' is a heroic poem in 54 
cantos. It opens with a very brief sketch by Vaisampayana relating to Janamejaya, how Abhimanyu 
was slain in his gallant attempt to break the so-called spiral array ( Cakravynha ) of the Kaura)?iI7 
The royal listener could not understand why the Almighty Krsna let his nephew die so sad and 
untimely a death. 

This gives the poet an occasion to give at full length the account of the previous birth of 
Abhimanyu as Ahilocana (‘Ayalocana’ of the Sanskrit episode ). The episode takes up cantos 
2“13, and forms the most interesting section of the poem. Cantos 14-33 narrate the birth 
of Abhimanyu ; his marri'^ge with the Matsya princess Uttara, and its consummation 
on the eve of the battle. Then comes the description charging the Kaurava army arrayed 
in the form of an intricate maze of seven curves. He successfully fought his way through 
six of them But in his attempt to force the seventh curvilinear array he was overpowered and 
killed by six Kaurava leaders, nefariously conspiring to entrap him. Cantoes 34-45 are occupied 
with the narration of the gallant fighting. In the remaining cantoes, the poet tells us how his 
death was bitterly avenged. 

Such is the summary of the stirring narrative as utilised by Premananda. It naturally 
divides itself into five parts. First comes the introduction. It is folUwed by the episode of 
Ayalocana. Then there is the intermediary section, bringing up the narrative to Abhimanyu's 
march to fight the Kauravas. The succeeding section describes the combat of Abhimanyu and his 
death. The poem concludes with an account of the terrible retribution and revenge. Of these 
five sections, the first is very cleverly executed. Whjle preparing the audience for the episode of 
Ayalocana, it reminds us of the prelude (Prastavana) in the Sanskrit drama. One may even go 
farther and say that it forms the key to the whole poem as conceived by the unknown author of 
this episode. Though apparently Abhimanyu is made the hero of the Ale hy ana, behind him looms 
large the figure of Krsna as God incarnate, directing the destinies of the world in the best interests 
of the righteous. This sec.md section is a prologue of the poem proper, fiut the story of 
Ahilocana is not a mere episode that can conveniently be dropped. The original author of this 
story, whoever he might have been, has artistically made it an integral part of the narrative. The 
third section in Premananda's poem, in spite of the many beautiful passages which it contains, is con- 
fessedly out of harmony with the prevailing Vlra sentiment which characterises the 2nd and the 4th 
sections. The celebration of the pregnancy of Subhadra and the marriage of Abhimanyu are topics 
which the poet would have done well not to indulge in at great length. The fourth section is more 
descriptive than dramatic. Had the poet unstintedly treated us with the spirited speeches of 
combatants rather than with the conventional commonplace description of the combatants, we 
should have as much relished them as we do Humerus. The fifth section forms an epilogue to 
the poem, and as such, it is necessarily brief. 

The prevalence of the traditional episode regarding Abhimanyu's previous birth in 
several Gujarati versions from Western India need not be further dilated UDon. The discovery of 
this material is, however, likely to be useful at a time when the critical edition of the Drona Parva 
is yet to be taken on hand.^ Its interest for the folklorist is also unforgettable. 


^ Dr. S. K. De who has undertaken to edit the Drona Parva, under the auspices of the 
Committee for the Critical Edition of the Mahabharata, informs me that he has not so far come 
across the incident about Abhimanyu^s previous birth in any of the Mss. of the Drona Parva, 



NOTl: ON MAIHAR 


By Prof. A. H. NIZAMI 

Traditions regarding the Bagheia period of Maihar history' are scanty and confused. 
Even the genealogies have been incorrectly recorded. According to one tradition Maihar was 
conquered by Maharaja Bhaida Deva (a contemporary of Bahlol and Sikandar Lodi) who 
laid the foundations of the fort in Samvat 1514. But we know that Maihar was one of the 
ashtakot of the Candcls of Mahoba and Kalinjar, and formed the boundary between their 
dominions and those of the Kalacuris of Tripuri. According to the Mrabhdnfuiaya, Vira 
Sinha (a contemporary of Babar), the greatest ruler of the Bagheia dynasty of Rewa, had 
two sons from his wife, Sukumara Devi. The elder, Vira Bhanu ta contempoiary of lluma- 
yun). succeeded him to the throne while the younger, Yamini Bhanu i popularly jamuni 
Bhan) is said to have got, in Samvat 1558. Maihar and Sohagpur as his Jagir consisting of 
15(X)I villages. But he does not seen- to have held possession of the grant during the rule of 
his brother. In the time of Maharfija. Ram Candra, who lived in tJie time of Akbar, the 
estcite was partitioned among the sons of Jamuni Bhan — Udai Bhanu getting Maihar and 
Pratap Rudra getting Sohagpur. the shares comprising of 750 \iliagcs each. When the fort 
of Bandhogarh was besieged and taken by Raja Patra Das, a Ma^^abdar of Akbar Badshah, 
in the year 1593 a.c., the family of Jamuni Bhan seems to have been in command of tl*ie 
defence, for a song is current among the wcuncnfolk of the Bandhogarh region in whicli 
Jamuni Bhanti is cursed for the loss of the Fort to the Turks, But Jamuni Bhanu himself 
could not have been alive at that time as may be inferred from a ]>assage in the Vira Bhadia 
Campu, a Sanskrit work written by Padmanabha Misra in Samvat 1643' (A.c;. 1568), which 
incidentally refers t(’t Jamuni Bhan in the past tense and then gives the names of his sons 
and grandsons, living at the time. We do not hear of Maihar again till the rise of the Bun- 
delas under Maharaja Chatia Sal wJien Maihar was lost, by the family of Jamuni Bhan and 
annexed to Bundclkhand. With the extinction of Bagheia power in 'Maihar the traditions 
of Bagheia rule have gradually fallen into oblivion. The records of F^ew^a are silent on the 
point and the family bards do not help us much. We can, howe\er, gather some information 
from Bundela sources supplemented by Persiart hivStorians. 

Maihar seem, s' to have been invaded by- the Bundelas twice. About the year 1671 A.c, 
i Samvat 1728) Chatra Sal besieged the fort of Maihar under his personal command {Chalra 
Praka.sa, Canto 13 L The ruler of Maihar is then said to have been a minor only twelve 
ye^rs old, and the Queen-mother was managing the affairs of the state as regent. The fort 
fell after a siege of 12 days and the Queen-Regent agreed to pay tribute to the Bundela 
invader. If this account given by a modern biographer of Chatra Sal ( Bundclkhand Kesarl 
by Kunwar Kanhaiya Ju) is correct, the child-prince of IXiaihar could have been no othei 
than Samar Singh, the successor of Kirti Sinha in the genealogies. The date of the siege of 
Maihar (1671-72 a.c.) also helps ns to surmise the death ol Kirti Sinha which may be put 
down roughly between the years 16t>9 and 1671-72 a c. 

The other known date of Kirti Sinha iS 1649 a.c. (Samvat 1705), being the date of the 
contemporary manuscript of Bhanu jl Dik§ita’s V ydkhydsudhd composed by order of Kirti 
Sinha. It is difficult at the present state of our information to determine the date of Kirti 
Sinha s accession. 

The next invasion of the Bundelas against Maihar was led by Hirde Sah in Samvat 1764 
(soon after the death of Aurangzeb ?) when Avadhut Sinha, a minor, was on the throne of 
Rewa and no successor could be forthcoming from that quarter. The immediate cause of 
invasion was this. Kirti Sinha had three sons. The youngest, liathi Sinha held the village 
of Jura and his descendants are still in possession of the holding in Maihar State. The other 
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son Hari Simha, who got BhainwaM as his share, had married a daughter of Maharaja Chatra 
Sal of Panna against the wishes of the eldest brother, Samar Sinha, the Thakur of Maihar, 
and against the family custom of the Baghelas. Samar Sinha, therefore, brought about hia 
murder and the new bride, the Bundela princess, became Sati (Samvat 1764). The line of 
Hari Sinha most probably became extinct. As a result of the fighting Samar Sinha of Maihar 
was killed and Maihar was annexed to the dominions of Chatra Sal of Panna (Bundelkhand) 
The family of Samar Sinha (Narhari Sinha has been recorded as his son) migrated to and 
obtained shelter under the ruler of Rewa where they still hold certain villages including 
Mauhat near Amarpatan in the Raghurajnagar Tahsil of Rewa State. 

From the Bundelas of Panna, Maihar passed to the present ruling family who are the 
descendants of Beni Hazuii, the trusted general of Maharaja Hindupat of Panna. After 
Durjan Sinha, the State of Maihar was partitioned between his two sons Bishun Sinha and 
Pragdas, the latter’s share being Pargana Bijairaghogarh. Sarju Prasad, son of Pragdas, 
rebelled in 1857 and Bijairaghdgarh was confiscated by the British government and now 
forms part of the Murwiara Tahsll of the Jubbulpore district in tlie Central Provinces. Thus 
the present Maihar State on the map is only half of its original size as held the last Baghel 
ruler, Samar Sinha, the successor of Kirti Sinha, the patron of Bhanuji, 

GENEALOGY OF THE BAGHELAS OF MAIHAR 
Vira Sinha 

(grandson of Bhaida Deva) 


Vlra Bhanu 

Yamini Bhanu 
(Jamuni Bhan) 

Ram Candra 

1 


Vira Bhadra 

1 

Pratap Riidra 

1 

1 

Udaya Bhanu 

1 

Vikramaditya 

1 

Surya Bhanu 

1 

Chandra Bhanu 


(Sohagpur) 

( Maihar ) 

(Interregnum) 

Medinl Rai 

1 

Sujan Sinha 

Amar Sinha 

(The Present Th^ur of So- 

! 


hagpur is in his line) 

Kirti Sinha 


Anup Sinha Fateh Sinha 
I (Sohawal) 

Bhava Sinha 

I 

Aniruddha Sinha 
Avadhut Sinha 

I 7 I 

Hathi Sinha Hari Sinha Samar Sinha 

(His descendants vStill hold (murdered by Samar | 

some villages in Maihar) Sinha — line extinct) Narhari Sinha 

(His descendants still hold 
Mauhat and other villages in 
Rewa State) 


1 In one genealogy Sujan Sinha is put down as' brother of Kirti Sinha, and not his 
immediate predecessor on the throne. 



SOME PROVINCIAL SOCIAL CUSTOMS AND MANNERS MEN- 
TIONED AS DURACARAS BY VARADARAJA (A PUPIL OF 
BHATTOJI DIKSITA) ~ ( C. A, D. 1600 - 1660 ) 

By Prof. P. K. CODE. 

Varadaraja\ a pupil of Bhattoji Diksita lived between A. D. 1600 and 1660. In his work 
called the Gtrvanapadamanjart, which is a sort of conversational grammar for Sanskrit there is a 
discourse on the duracaras or evil practices current in the different provinces of India. The text 
of this discourse as found in MS 395 of 1899-1915 of this work in the Govt. MSS Library at the 
B. O. R. Institute, Poona, reads as follows : — 

Folio Here there is a dialogue after dinner between a Benares Brahmin^ and his 
Sanyasi guesb^. 

The Sanyosl asks his host : — 

The host replies to: ^ ” 

Sanyasi;— “riff 

Sanyasi I ^ 

Host :- “CTto: I H ^51 I 

I 

D (2) tolf: I 

D (3) f3ff I 

(4) ^ tor jflto 1^1=^!?: I 

(5) ^r=c3svr2?«r ^ qftosq' 

1«^R: I 

( 6 ) ^\^K: \ 

^ (7) 3qfi:g?T 5i:r^r?: 1 

® (8) ?^rdfif irr^R: i 

D (9) 5^^ ^ ^toto ^ i 

D (11) gritcqfetn^r^: i 

D (12) ^55nt¥^ ?r^t %55§!qH |?:[^IT: I 

D (13) aftl^ %?f?rTnt |?r^ir:: i 

^ Vide my paper on Varadaraja in Festschrift P. K Kane, pp. 188-199. 

2 The name of this Brahmin as introduced in the work on folio 3 is 

In the subsequent portion of the text he is briefly reported as 
from q;rJ2Tf53r of (foi. 12 ). 

* He is represented as belonging to f^?n5|tn: ( fol. 4 ) as a householder ( “ 3T^I^ 
f^gr^rJit ” ). He gives a long list of the wealth of Vidyanagara ( = Vijayanagar ), its 

economic and other products, its flora, its lakes and rivers, its holy places ( firthas ) etc. 

* D indicates that this duracara has been mentioned by Dhundiraja in his rfl’^forq’cfJT'Sf ^ 

a later work. * 
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D (14) 

(15) 

D (16) 

D (17) 

Guest (sanyasJ ) — 


§4 i 

l?r=qR: i 

eqqr qw crifssq^or i” 

“3T^ R4t=4^ I 3T^:qt Rqi RRsqfigSRq^^ STIR: l” 


The above dialogue between a of Kanyakubja and a Sanyas! who formerly 

belonged to Vidyanagara ( Vijayanacar ), thoagh introduced for providing some theme for conver- 
sation in Sanskrit, p. ssesses vsome historical and cultural interest. It may, therefore, be rendered 
into English'- as follows : — 

{ eyl ) = V and San. a si = S ) 

S~ -Is it a fact that in your country (or province) viz. Kanyakubja in Madhyadesa the 
Brahmins eat rice cooked by women in menses ? 

V— Sir. good persons don’t eat it. 

S — May i take it that bad persons eat it ? 

V— Rice cooked by women in menses is eaten by dharkata ( ? ) people, by dishonest 
people and by fdoughmen. 

S — Do women in menses keep ( sexual ) contact with these people ? Please tell me the 
truth. If you tell me a falsehood you will not get heaven. 

V-— Sir, what country is free from such evil practices? The evil custom% are found 
everywhere, for in^'tance — 

( 1 ) In the Southern country the practice of marrying a maternal uncle’s daughter^ 
it prevails in the Kali age may be considered an evil practice {dnracara). 

(2) Among the the practice of getting one’s daughter married before she 

had completed her fourth year'* is an evil practice. 

( 3 ) In the Andhradtsa or the country of Andhras hala vaham' ( the practice of carrying 
a plough ) is curient. It is an evil practice. 


^ This is possibly a misreading for Cf. Mahabharata Bombay Edition, 3. 188 

41 (= B. 0. R, I. Critical Edition 3-186-35) 

?:i 3 r;flf%«qRrT 311^” 

Nilakantha explains ‘g4 ¥Iilt; qwi SfeSI: I HRR f pq?q 

qJFTJ^qqRq: I RfJRcf i[rrisJrqi?t ” (Vide p. 169 of Sukthankar Memorial Hdilion, Vol. I, 1944) 

^ In giving this English rendering I may have missed the exact significance of the 
original text at certain places owing to my icnorance of the social life of the different provinces of 
India as it existed in the 17th century or as it exists today. It would be useful to collect data 
regarding the practices recorded by Varadaraja from other contemporary sources. 

Vide p. 459 of Kane ( Hi^t. of Dh. II). "‘Marriage with one’s maternal uncle’s daughter 
or paternal aunt’s daughter was in vogue in the south (below the Narbada probably ) long before the 
Batidhayana Dharma S'UUa \ i. e. several centuries before the Christian Era) and that North India 
did not go in for such marriages and that orthodox Siitra writers like Gautama and Baudhayana 
reprobated such practices. Manu forldds such marriages (XI, 172-173). 

^ Vide Kane, History of Dharmasastra II, p. 445 ( Early marriage for girls ). The rule that 
Brahmana girls were to be married between 8 to 10 years bacame general from about the 6th or 
7th century a.d. and continued to modern times. Manci (Quoted in I, 2p. 177) 

said that choosing a bride who was five years old was best ( * 

f qiR iTijfoSr RRt II ” ) 

Evidently agriculture as an occupation for Brahmanas about which there are conflicting 
views. (Vide Kane H. D. II, 125) 1 he Vedic literature does not condemn agriculture. Kane 
discusses several views showing how agriculture was viewed at different times by different writers, 
from different point's of view. Baudhayana ( I, 5, 101 ) states : — ( 

declares "the plough-share carries with it destruction 
of life, therefore it is not for Brahmanas etc. ^ etc.^. Evidently 

Varadaraja records the practice of agriculture by the Andh^^a Brahmins which was not approved 
of by some people. 
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( 4 ) The practice of taking one's rneals without a b^th current in the Karmtaka country 
is an evil practice. 

( 5 ) In the Mahar'ystra the following practices are current ; — 

( i ) Eating the leavings of another man's food. 

(ii) Celebrating the marriage of a younger member of the family before 
that of the elder one on the ground of practical convenience. 

These are, however, improper practices. 

( 6 ) The practice of leaving the breasts uncovered^ current among the ladies of the 
Dravidi and Kerala countries is an evil practice. 

(7) The mode of sexual enjoyment called the current in the country of 

K‘ rala is an evil practice. 

( 8 ) The practice of climbing the trees current in Konkatf is an evil practice. 

( 9 ) The following practices current in Gujarat are evil practices : — 

( i ) Drinking liquor ( Mcdika == Madaka = liquor used for distillation ) 

(ii ) Women in menses taking a bath on the third day of the menstrual penod, 

( 10 ) The practice of eating flesh** current in the Northern country in the Kali age is an 

evil practice. 

( 11 ) The practice occasionally resorted to by the people of the Paryata country, allowing 
the begetting of sons t)n a woman by her husband's brother, is an evil custom^. 

( 12 ) The practice of constant sme iring of one's body with oil current in Maithila ar.d 
Gatuia countries is an evil custom. 

( 13 ) Abandonment of the Vedas current in the Gauda desa is an evil custom. 

* Vide p 385 of C'. V. Vaidya's Mahab-'Orata-Upasamhora, Poona 1922. Mr. Vaidya 
thinks that the practice of wearing a bodice was not current durin ' the Mahabharat a period. 
Even now the Madrasi women go without a bodice. Compare Rame^vara's remark in this 
connection in his commentary ( a.d. 1831 ) on (G. O. Series, Baroda, 1923) p. 41. 

“ ErfiTio4 ^jsrr 

^ up J> i-Sui'ata may be the uparitaka mode ( also called ) which is described in 

the Sa^da Kaliadruma as follows;— 

ll'' (Vide AptPs Dictionary 1890. p. 320). 
z\pte states that this mode is ‘‘also called Damodara Gupta [ n his Kuttenimata 

(C. 775 A. D.) Stanza 573 ] refers to but Mr. Tripathi, the Editor, equates with 

). The KamasTdra (p. 162 of N. S. Press, 

Edn. 1900 ) refers to as follows: — 

As a native of Konkan ( Sangameshwar Taluka of Ratnagiri DistrRt ) I can vouch 
the correctness of this observation. The Konkan abounds in tall fruit trees like the mango, the 
jack, the botelnut tree, th ^ cocoanut tiee etc. Not only children and men but also worr^n are in 
the habit of climbing the trees lor gathering fruit on which they live in certain seasons. Of course 
people with pend»’lous bellies can never dream of climbing up a tall tree and for them this Konkan 
practice is certainly a diiracTira, a dangerous practice. 

Cf. Trivikrama ( c. a.d. 915) in his Nulacampn ( 1885-N. S. P. Bombay) p. 251 
{7th Ucchiasa ) : — Description of marriage dinner given to the army — Sift g 

I rf^r^q^T Tit: etc". The army was served with 

^ purely vegetarian menu much to the chagrin of Northerners. 

^ This custom is identical with the A Vyoga ofjthe texts. Mr. C. V. Vaidya 

thinks that the Niyoga was current in India among the Aryans in very ancient times but it was not 
current in the Mahdbhdrata times ( Vide pp. 3i4-3 6of Mbh.Upasamhara Poona, 1922)^ We 
must identify Parvatadesa where the practice was occasionally observed according to VaradarSja. 
Kane in his HisL of Dh. 11, Chap. Xlll on Niyoga states ( p. m7)-Niyoga was a survival from the 

remote past gradually it became rarer and rarer till in the first centuries of the Christian era 

it came to be totally prohibited. In view of this statement we must see if *he currency of Myoga 
in Parvatadesa as stated by Varadaraja as late as C. a.d. 1630 is corroborated by other contem- 
porary evidence. 
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(14) The following practices current among the people of the Kanyakuhja country are 
evil practices : — 

( i ) Eating food cooked in ghee purchased in the market. 

(ii) Touching each other at the time of marriage and other feasts. 

( 15 ) The mukha-surata mode of sexual enjoyment current in the Utkala country is an 
evil practice. 

( 16 ) In the Gauda, Dravida, Kerala and Utkala countries the people eat cooked rice 
prepared from the un-husked grains of the Kalama rice ripened in the field. 

( 17 ) The practice of eating iamhula ( betel-nut ) in the street current in all provinces is 
an evil practice. 

The foregoing list of evil practices (or duracaras) recorded by Varadaraja, a pupil of the 
great grammarian Bhattoji Diksita, will be found useful by all students of the history of Indian 
customs and manners as they prevailed in different centuries. Varadaraja, though a southerner, 
had settled at Benares and there studied under Bhattoji like many other southerners. Benares 
was the centre of learning for many centuries where people from all parts of India gathered 
together and carried on their literary pursuits. In the social concourse of these learned preceptors 
and their pupils occasional discussions on the provincial customs and manners must have taken 
place and the present list of duracaras as given to us incidentally by Varadaraja may be taken to 
be a summary of such discussions incorporated in the Cirvanapadamahjarl for literary eml ellish- 
ment. If we value the accounts of our manners and customs recorded by foreign travellers from 
the earliest to the last for the reconstruction of the history of our culture, we have every reason 
to value Varadaraja's list of duracaras or evil practices so called. These practices were obviously 
current in the different provinces of India in the 17th century. Even to the modern taste all these 
practices are not evil practices. To Varadaraja also they did not appear as duracaras as will be 
seen from the remark of the Brahmin host in the dialogue: Every 

social group has its own manners and customs. It is generally the outsiders that have a tendency 
to criticize the customs and manners of groups other than their own. To a student of Indian 
history and culture all these manners and customs as also their criticism recorded in literature, 
whether contemporary or subsequent, are very valuable as they give him a better terra firma to 
stand upon and cast his glance towards the past than the mere imaginary accounts of our ancient 
culture which at times fill the pages of our histories without any substratum of facts. 

The entire body of the dharmasastra literature though a reflection of Hindu customs and 
manners current at different periods of the evolution of Hindu Society, cannot prove the existence 
of certain customs and manners in specific periods of history as the tendency of the writers of the 
works on dharma’^'dstra is to quote previous works on the subject to justify or condemn certain 
customs and manners. We cannot, therefore, say definitely from the statements of these works 
if these customs or manners were all of them actually current in society when these works w^ere 
composed. For a correct history of these customs we must collect the testimonia of foreign and 
Indian observers who may have incidentally or purposely left some accounts of these customs. 
Such testimonia are very useful correctives to the rosy pictures of our culture drawn sometimes on 
the strength of a few statements from dharmasdstra works gathered at random by amateurs in 
Indology. 

Not having travelled in different parts of India I am unable to verify if any of the 
duracaras mentioned ^by Varadaraja are now current in the specific provinces mentioned by him 
I must, therefore, leave this work of verification to my readers in these provinces. Varadaraja^s 
work has been imitated by Dhundiraja, son of Srirahgabhatta. He was a Maharastra Brahmin 
of the Madhva sect as I have proved elsewhere.^ His work also is called the Girvdmpadamahjari* 
It was composed sometime after A. D. 1700. Dhundiraja has incorporated some new matter in 
his work, though he has kept the form and style of his work identical with the form and style 
of Varadaraja's work. Dhundiraja's work also contains a list of duracaras of different provinces, 
which I have examined in a separate paper^ with a view to see how far he has added to 
Varadaraja's list or improved upon it in the light of his own experience and knowledge during his 
stay at Benares towards the close of the 17th century. 

1 Vide my papers on (1) “ An Echo of the siege of Jinji in a Sanskrit Grammatical Work 
etc. contributed to the Indian History Congress, Madras, 1944 and (2) ** Glimpses into the 
Economic Industrial and Social Life of Bengal as given by a MahdrdMra Brahmin of the 17th 
Century '* ( Indian Culture, Calcutta ), 

2 NIA VII, pp. 13^-139. 



THE MYSTERY OF VIKRAMADITYA 

By Shri K. G. SANKAR. 

“• Vikramaditya is the King Arthur of Indian History. Countless legends have gathered 
round his name, and he is held up as the ideal king for valour, generosity and tireless quest 
of adventure. But in strictly historical works, he is mentioned, if at all, only to be dismissed 
as a myth. The attitude of Britisli historians towards Arthur was similar till recently. But now 
it is admitted that there was a historical Arthur (Artorius), who led the British chiefs against 
the Saxon invaders in the battle of Badon (516 A.C-) and died fighting against Medraut in 
Camlan (537 A.c.), though he was by no means the Emperor of Christendom, as he is alleged 
to have been in the Arthurian legend. It is time that similar justice were done to Vikrama, 
and a serious attempt made to sift the nucleus of facts underlying the mass of legends and 
traditions relating to him. 

Vikramaditya was a title adopted by several Guptas of Magadha and Calukyas of 
Badami, the earliest of whom was Samudragupta (C. 300 a.c.). But the Vikramaditya of 
the legends was a King of Ujjain who, if he was historical, must have lived long before 
Samudragupta. The attempt of modern historians to identify him with Candragupta II or 
Skandagupta, who werei kings of Magadha, or with Yasodharman, who lived in the 6th Cen- 
tury A.c. and had no such title, must therefore be deemed futile, an attempt based on no 
tangible evidence. 

The mystery of Vikramaditya is not simple. It involves several issues, which must each 
be considered and decided on its own merits. Was Vikramaditya a historical person ? Were 
there several Vikramas of Ujjain ? When did they live ? Was any of them the founder of 
the Vikrama era (57 B.c.)? What is meant by his title Sakari ? What were his or their 
achievements ? Was any of them a navmatna paUon ? Which of them was Kalidas'^’s 
patron ? These issues must be kept distinct, though to avoid repetition some of them may 

have to be dealt w^ith together, as the same data may relate to different issues. 

First and foremost is the historicity of Vikramaditya. Was there any such King of 
Ujjain ? The orthodox view, among Indian historians, is that there was no Vikramaditya 
ol Ujjain, and it is based on purely negative, evidence, his non-mention on coins and inscrip- 
tions. But the title Vikramaditya would not have been adopted by Gupta and Calukya 

Kings, if it had not been already made glorious by a historical national hero ; and we have 

positive evidence of his existence. Kalhana (1148 ax.), the historian of Kashmir, compiled 
his Rdjatarangini after a careful study of previous chronicles, coins and inscriptions, and, 
though his chronology is vitiated by an attempt to link the origins of Kashmir history with 
the Bharata war (2449 B.c.), his work is to be regarded as an honest, fearless and impartial 
history, so far as the facts, events and persons mentioned in it are concerned. He is our 
first witness. 

In tarahga II, Pratapaditya (168 BX.), a relative of Vikramaditya, is said to have been 
invited to become King of Kashmir. We are not told that this Vikrama w'as King of Ujjain, 
but in all probability he w^as such, since Kalhana notes that he was wrongly thought to be 
the i^akari by some previous chroniclers. In tarahga III, 300 years later another 
Vikramaditya of Ujjain is mentioned as emperor and 8akari. His personal name 
was Har^. He made poet Matrgupta King of Kashmir (119-124 A.C.), and died, 
when Toramana’s son Pravarasena II was marching against him to recover Kashmir. 
Pravara not only recovered Kashmir, but reinstated Harsa Vikrama’s son Pratapa- 
Bila Siladitya on his fathers throne, which had been usurped by strangers. Valour 
is said to have been rare, except in Vikrama, Sudraka and Pravara. are also told that 
in childhood Pravara was brought up in a potter’s house, while his* uncle Hiraitya was King 
of Kashmir. All this claims to be sober history, and there is no valid reason to dispute the 
claim. Kalhaiia then not only establishes the historicity of Vikramaditya, but there were 
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two Vikramas of Ujjain, who were confounded with each other. They were ’ separated by an 
interval of 300 years, and both of them lived before C-300 a.c. But chronology is Kalhana s 
weak point, and his dates for Vikrama I (168 B.c. ) and II (d. 124 a.c.) cannot be accepted 
as established, without further proof. 

The Arabian astronomer Alberuni (1030 a.c.) is our next witness. His India is admitted 
to be one of the most intelligent, critical, unprejudiced and scientiOc foreign accounts of 
Indian culture and civilisation, and compares favourably with those of Megasthenes, and 
Hiuen-Tsang. In his account of the Indian eras, he says that Vikrama (57 b.c.) and ^ka 
(78 A.c.) eras both claim Vikrama for their founder, and that as there is an interval of 135 
years between the two eras, the Vikrama who founded the Saka era must be different 
from, perhaps a successor, of the founder of the Vikrama era. Regarding the Saka era, he 
says that it commemorates the destruction of a Saka tyrant by Vikrama at Karur near Tvlul- 
tan. Alberuni is only recording the traditions current in his time, and he is not responsible 
for their accuracy. The question of the eras will be taken up presently. B\it it may oe 
noted at once that in his time (1030 A.C.) the tradition was that one \hkrama founded the 
Vikrama era, and a later Vikrama was the Sakari. This tradition is in substance the same 
as that recorded by Kalhana, with the difference that the two Vikramas ard definitely asso- 
ciated with two of the earliest Hindu eras 57 b.c. and 78 A.c., making the intcrv^al between 
them- one of 135 and not 300 years. 

But after all Kalhana and Albemni are comparatively late authorities, and it may be 
thought desirable to have, if possible, an early authority for the historicity of Vihramaditya. 
This we have in the Gdihdsaptasatt of Hala, which refers to Vikramaditya's habit of giving 
away lakhs, to tliose who pleased him. Bana (C. 620 A.c.) in his Har.yi Carita praises the 
Kosa, an anthology of verses cximpiled by ^atavahana. which is no doubt the Sapfasatl of 
Hiala Satavahana ; Hala was an Andhra King w’ho mled over Maharastra in the 2nd century 
A.a. and already in his time the fame of Vikramaditya's genero-ity had spread beyond the 
frontiers of his owm Kingdom. Dr. Bhandarkar has sought to invalidate this conclusive 
evidence on the ground that the Sapta^afi mentions Tuesday and Radhika, without on hi.-, 
part adducing any evidence to prove that these were imknow^n in the 2nd century A.c. Such 
an early w^ork as the Vaikhdnasa-sutra, w’hich is found quoted in the Manu^'mrti, mentions 
the planets in their week-day order ; and Radhika must have figured in folklore long before 
her relation toi Krsna is recognised in the Puranas. 

Now that the existence of two Vikramas of Ujjain has been established, the next que.'i- 
tion is w^hen did they live. Jain and Hindu tradition is unanimcnis that Vikramaditya founded 
the era named after him. As against this, it is agreed that the Vikrama era is named as 
such only in inscriptions' of later times, and that iii the eaily centuries it was knowm only 
as Krta or Mialava era. But the origin of an era has very little to do with its names in 
later times, and the same era may be known by different names in different times. The 
Gupta era was nameless for over a hundred years, before it came to be called at first, tiic 
Gupta and later the Valabhi era. The Traikutaka era was likewise nameless for over two 
hundred years before it came to be known at first as the Traikutaka and later as the Cedi 
era. The case of the Vikrama era jis similar. At first it was nameless, then it came to be 
known by turns as the Krta, Malava and the Vikrama era. It was called Krta, because it 
was believed to commemorate the Krta yuga., But as conditions became worse, it was found 
difficult to believe that Krta had already begun, and the era was called Mffiaya after the 
kingdom wffiere it was most in use. Later on when the use of the era spread outside Malava, 
it came to be called Vikrama, after the king from whos'e time it began To be used. The late 
association of Vikrama’s name with the era is no disproof of his originating it. If Vikrama 
had nothing to do with its origin, there is no reason why the era should ever have been 
called after his name ; and no one has explained how else the era came to be known as the 
Vikrama era. The J yotirviddbharana names Vikrama as the founder of the era of 57 B.c., 
and all Hindu almanacs say likewise. Jain tradition as recorded in Prabhdvaka-Carita and 
Vikramu-Carila says definitely that Vikramaditya of Ujjain founded the Vikrama era which 
preceded the Saka era by 135 years. There is therefore no prima facie reason to disbelieve 
the Vikrama origin of the era ; and so far no one else has been proved to have a better 
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claim. But befdre Vikrama I can be definitely accepted as the founder of the Vikrama era, 
his existence in the 1st century b.c. should be historically possible. 

In the 1st century b.c., the Suiiga empire broke up. In Magadha, the Sungas had been 
replaced by the Kanvas (77-32 b.c.). In Ayodhya, the Mitra.s (later Sungas) managed to 
► survive for a few generations. One of these, Bahasatimitra, retreated to Mathura, when 
Kharavela of Kalinga raided Anga and Magadha. Vidarbha was a buffer-state between the 
Andhras under Satakarnl and the aggressive Kharavela. The principality of Avanti, which 
had been established under Agnimitra Sunga, had come under the sway of republican Malavas, 
as their jaya coins indicated. Vikramaditya might have begun his career as a Malava gai.ia- 
mukhya (tribal chief), and by his military achievements secured Kingship, like his contem- 
porary^ Augustus Caesar. This historical possibility confirms the tradition that he was the 
founder of the Vikrama era. 

When did Vikrama II live ? Alberuni says that he founded the .^aka era to commemo- 
rate his destruction of the Saka tyrant. But early Saka inscriptions and Varahamihira indi- 
cate that the era was known as the era of the’ Saka kings : and Kani§ka (1st century A.c.) 
is known to have started the use of an era, which was continued by Kushan Kings for at 
least 98 years. The 8aka satrapa of Malava arid Gujarat also used the Saka era from year 41 
to ^10. The Saka era (78 A.c.) could not therefore have been the era commemorating the 
destruction of the Saka tyrant by Vikrama II. Kalhana, on the other hand, placed Vik- 
rama II about 292 years after Vikrama I, i.e. in C. 230 a.c. If he is right, the era founded 
by Vikrama II would be the Traikutaka era of 248 A.c., and the Saka destroyed by him 
would be the then Saka satrap of Malwa. 

We must then distinguish between two Vikramasf of Ujjain, and try to find out what 
each of them severally achieved. The first, who founded the Vikrama era, is the hero of 
Jain legends and Vikrama Carit'a. He was the son of Gardabhilla, who was probably a Bhil 
by caste and a gana-mukhya (tribal chief) of the Malavas. He was perhaps the first of the 
II Gardabhilas mentioned in the Puranas. In the Vikrama-Carita his name is given as Gan- 
dharvasena. He is said to have offended Kalakacary^a, who thereon with the help of Shahnnu- 
sahi of Sakastan (Seistan) attacked and killed Gardabhilla. Shahanushahi was originally 
a title of the Parthian Kings, which was later adopted by the Indb-Parthians and Kushans. 
Since Kalakacarya had to go as far as Sakastan, the Shahanushahi who helped him could 
not have been an Indo-Parthian or Kushan, but must have been a Parthian King and’ since 
Maues-Moga, the earliest of the Indo-Parthians, is associated on coins w'ith Parthian Vono 
nes (8 A.C.), and dates year 78 (21 A.C.), Kalakacarya and Gardabhilla must be placed before 
8 A.c. This inference confirms the Jain tradition that Vikramaditya wasi the founder of the 
Vikrama era (57 B.C.). Vikrama recovered Ujjain and ruled/ long, and became famous for 
valour and generosity. Jains claim' that he was converted to Jainisiri by Siddhasena Diva- 
kara and perhaps that is why they prefer the Vikrama era to the Saka era in their reckonings. 

Of Vikrama II, we know that his personal name w^as Har§a, and his/ sovereignty was 
recognised even in far off Kashmir. When Hiraaiya died wdthout issue, and his nephew Pra- 
varasena was an exile in a ix)tter’s house, Harsa made poet Matrgupta the king of Kashmir. 
After Matrgupta had ruled for 5 years, Pravara was preparing to recover his ancestral king- 
dom, when Har§a Vikramaditya died. Then Matrgupta, inconsolable for his patron’s loss, 
abdicated and Pr#vara became King of Kashmir. In the meantime, Hannas son Siladitya 
Pratapasila had been ousted from Ujjain, and Pravara helped him to recover his throne. 
This Vikrama was famed as Sakari, because he destroyed many mlecchas, and in particular 
a Saka tyrant, whom he killed at Karur. AU this we know from Kalhaina and Alberuni, and 
the historicity of Siladitya Pratapasila is confirmed by the discovery of coins bearing his 
name. 

The last lambaka of Somadeva’s Kathasaritsagara recounts the exploits! of a Vi§amasila 
Vikramaditya, son of Mahendiiaditya of Ujjain. Somadeva claims that his work is a faithful 
summary of Gunatjhya’s Drhatkatha, which is mentioned by Dana (c. 630 A.c.). Gunadhya 
is said to have written his famous romance in the time of a Satavahana, and cannof well be 
later than the 3rd century A.c. The legend of Visamasila may therefore be substantially his- 
torical, This Vikrama must be Vikrama II, as Gardabhilla and not Mahendraditya was the 
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father of Vikrama I, arid as the names and titles of Vi^malila Vikramaditya and Pratapa- 
slla ^iladitya indicate their relationship. Also among others Vi^amasila is said to have con- 
quered the Parasika King, and the Persians came to be known as Parasikas only after Arda- 
shir (223 A.C.), King of Persia, overthrew the Parthians and founded the Sassan dynasty. 
Visamaslla is said to have been a Saiva by faith and to have been anointed as King by his? 
father himself, while Vikrama I had to lecover his throne from a foreign usurper. We may 
therefore infer that Vikrama II was the son of Mahendraditya, and father of Siladitya. 

The Vikrama- car it a confounds the two Vikramas. For instance, Vikrama, founder of 
the Vikrama era, is said to have been killed by Satavahana, brought up in a potter’s house, 
Pravarasena was brought up in a potter's house, but he was contemporary of Vikrama II, 
who was not the founder of the Vikrama era. Vikrama I might have been killed by Sata- 
vahana, but Satav^ana is not knowm to have been a potter s foster-son. He was evidently one 
of the early Andhras, and probably Sri iSatakarni, whose son Saktisri may be identified with 
Sakti-Kumara of Jain legends. Again Bhartrhari, said to be the brother and predecessor of 
Vikramaditya, is evidently the author of the Patakas and Vdkyapadiya, as the Patanjali-Carita 
states, and cannot therefore have been the brother of Vikrama I. The Patanjali-Carita adds 
to the confusion by making them the sons of a Candragupta. who is identified with Cibvinda, 
guru of Sahkaracarya. 

Rajasekhara includes Vikramaditya (Sahasahka) among the sabhapatis (presidents ol 
academies), and Soddhala refers to him as Kavimitra (friend of poets). The Jyotirvidd- 
bhara^a refers to? his navaratna (9 gems) Dhanvantari, Ksapariaha, Amarasiihha, Sahku, 
Vetialabhatta, Ghafakarpara, Ki^idasa, famous Var^amihira and Vararuci. It is not clear 
whether the sabhapati and Kavimitra was Vikrama I or II ; and the dates of the nine gerns 
have not yet been fixed with certainty. But as Amara, Varaha, Vararuci and a K^idasa, 
friend of Kumaradasa, belong to the 6th century A.c., the patron of these nine gems must be 
a third Vikrama, later than Vikramas I and II. , Kalhana, unfortunately, has nothing to say 
on these points'. 

The relation of Kalidasa and Vikramaditya must now be considered. Abhinanda (9lh 
century A.c.) in his Rdmacarita says that Sakari helped Kalidasa’s poetry to attain fame, 
and as, according to Kalhana, Vikrama II was the Sak^i, he must have been the patron of 
I^lidasa. Vikramaditya i^ said to have sent Kalidasa as ambassador to the feudatory Kun- 
tala King ; Bhoja and K^^mendra quote verses from Kuntalesvara-dautya, a lost work of 
Kalidasa, which refers to this embassy. The Kuntala King in the time of Vikrama II (248 
A,c.) was V^ataka Pravarasena I ; and, as Ramadasa says that Kalidasa wrote the Setu- 
bandha for Pravarasena by Vikrama’s request, the nominal author of Setubandha must be 
Vakafaka Pravara I. 

This date of Kalidasa is consistent with the internal evidence of his works. The politi- 
cal conditions of his time are reflected in ‘the 4th and 6th cantos of the Ragkuvajhsa. Like 
Vii^amasila, Raghu is said to have defeated PSrasikas and Hunas. The name Parasika was 
unknown before Ardashir (224 A.C.) became King of Persia; and .he Hunas are among the 
post-Andhra Kings mentioned in the Puranas. The Sakas, Kushans and Colas are not men- 
tioned, as they had ceased to be important in his time. Aparanta (under Andhras), Avanti 
(under Vikramaditya), Magadha (under Munujdas) and Kaliriga (under Guha) were power- 
ful. His homeland Vidarbha (under Pravarasena) was a feudatory of Ajranti, aai indicated 
in the Mdlavikdgnimitra. The Vikr amor vasty am refers indirectly to Vikrama and Mahendra ; 
both Saivas by faith like himself. The Meghaduta similarly refers to) Dihgtiaga, a disciple 
of Vasubandhu (3rd century A.c.), as a carping critic, accusing him of plagiarism, if we ac- 
cept the tradition recorded by I>ak§inavartanatha. The charge of plagiarism perhaps refers 
to the parallelisms in thought and diction to Ai§vagho§av Again Kialidisa not only uses a 
Greek astrological term jamitra, but is conversant with judicial astrology, as indicated by 
his reference to 5 planets exalted and undimmed by the sun aS a sign of royalty. This datum, 
indicates a date for Kalidasa later than Ptolemy (c. 150 A.C.). These are all that can be 
ascertain^ about the two Vikramas, 



GURUNRPALA— A PATRON OF VADI VIDYANANDA 

By Dr. G. N. SALETORE. 

In the brilliant galaxy of Digambara Jaina disputants and men of letters of the sixteenth 
Century, the name of Vadi Vidyananda stands pre-eminent. liis remarkable achievements 
are mentioned in the Padmavati Basti stone inscription found at Humcha (Nagar Taluka, 
Sorab District, Mysore State) After extolling him this inscription goes on to say that 
he overcame in debate Nandana Malli Bhattn at Nanjarayapatt3ins> the capital of king 
Nahjadeva ; that he destroyed the “ European Faith ” of the Agent of the city of Siiranga- 
nagara where he also brought into his power the goddess ^ara'da ; and that he recited a 
famous poem at the court of the Sa(n)tavendra king, Kesari Vikrama. At Salva Malli 
Raya's court he excused the “ language of those great in authority,” in a congress of enlight- 
ened men. He won further laurels in the maritime city of king Gurunrpala by compo^ng 
a remarkable Kannada work. He then pleased Salva Deva Raya by disproving in his court 
the ” great doctrines ” of his rivals. In the assemblies of the kings of Nagari he made the 
learned company to sip ” the immeasurable sweetness of the nectar of his speech. He then 
brilliantly expounded Jaina Darsana in the! courts of Narasimha of Bijige, and Bhairava of 
Karakafanagara, anST also in the assemblies of the Bhavyas of Bidire (i.e. Venupura). His 
next achievement occurred in the city of Vijayanagara where he refuted and controverted 
a company of speakers of other creeds. He subsequently visited other Jaina centres like 
Kopana, Beilugola and Gera.^ppe where he further distinguished himself by his learning. 

Of the rulers who thus patronised guru Vadi Vidyananda many have already been 
identified.- The only exception is that of Gurunrpala in regard to whose identity the Humcha 
inscription affords two clues. First, it associates him with Malli Raya, Deva Raya and the 
“ Kings of Nagari {Nagan-rajyadardjara . . .) all of whom are known to have belonged to^the 
famous line of Saluva chieftains. Secondly, though there is no explicit mention of Gurunn>^3^ s 
capital, the record states that Vadi Vidyananda obtained fame by composing a remarkable 
Karnata work in the court (dsthdna) of that king, adding to this detail the interesting facts 
that the ruler in question resqmbled Kania (in liberality) and that his territory bordered 
upon the ocean. ^ It is interesting to find inscriptional evidence revealing the existence oi 
a Saluva ruler named Gururaya Ogleya who ruled about this time over a maritime princi- 
pality with Sangitapura as his capital, and he is doubtless identical with his namesake who 
figures in the Humcha inscription as a patron of Vadi Vidyananda. 

According to a record dated 1527, and found at' Mud^j Bhafkal, the evidence of which 
will be cited furtheron, this Gururaya OtJeya was the son of Mahdmandahsvata Sangiraya 
Odeya."^ An earlier inscription dated 1490 gives some important details about him. King 
Gururaya was a brother of Saluvendra. His wife was named Viramba or Virambika and he 
had three sons Haivaraja, Devaraja and Cennaraja respectively, of whom the last mentioned 
person married a Ganga princess called Bhamini. The inscription records the death of 
Cennaraja in 1490 (on the date specified) upon which his mother built a mansion in front 
of the Caity^ temple that was constructed by him earlier.- It is worth noting that a ruler 
named Saluvendra, the son of Sangiraya, is mentioned in an inscription at Hogekere dated 
14S8 and in a copper plate at Bidimr, dated 1491.^ These records also speak of Saluvendra’s 
younger brother Yindaradeva or Immadi Saluvendra and show that the latter was ruling 
with his head-quarters at Sangitapura. Yindaradeva figures in 1471 in a record at Kaikini.’^ 
It is likely that he was succeeded by Gururaya Odeya sometime in 1491, as no more references 
to him are forthcoming after this date. 


1 Epigraphia Carnatica, VIII, Nr. 46, pp. 146-7, text p. 576. .• » 

Jaina Antiquary, IV, 1, pp. 1-21, where Dr. B. A. Saletore has exhaustively noticed 

the career of this Guru. . . ~ tu- 

3 Amnava-Ve^tita-Vasudhd : Kartm-opama. Gurunjj^an-asjhanadopetn. 

Kamndta-dak^a-kritiyam Vatnnisi Jasa Vadade Vddt Vu^ananda. 

> Panchamukhi. Ann. Report on Kannada Reseench in Bombay Province for 1969-40, 
p 69 » s ibtd.. pp. 68-69. 

e' Epigraphta Carnatka VUI, Sa. 163, p. 124, and Sa. IM, p. 126. 

^ P^chamukhi, op. cit. p. 66 :’also ibid, Karnatak Inscriptions, I, p. 148. 
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This line of rulers is associated with the administration of Bhatkal and other kingdoms. 
In 1502 the king of Bhatkal was acknowledging the authority of the Vijayanagara emperor. 
At this time Vasco da Gama was operating on the west coast. On reaching Bhatkal, he noticed 
that the people were endeavouring to prevent his landing. Upon this hel took the offensive, 
when the king of Bhatkal dispatched certain Muhammadan dignitaries to offer his sub- 
mission. The Portuguese commander accepted this gesture on three conditions : first, that 
the Turks (Sultans) should be excluded from trading at Bhafkal ; secondly, that peppei 
trade should be discontinued there ; and thirdly permits were not to be issued to vessels 
piroceeding to Calicut from that place. The king of Bhatkal also agreed to pay an annual 
tribute of ,1000 bags’ of common rice for the Portuguese soldiers and 500 of superior quality 
for their officers excusing himself from other commitments on the ground that he was only 
a feudatory of the Vijayanagara monarch, who was the overlord of the country.'^ In 1517 
when visiting Bhatkal, the Italian traveller Corsali noticed that tlie King of Narasinga (i.e. 
Vijayanagara) was the lord of that city.-’ It is likely that Giiruraya was the ruler of 
Bhatkal at this time. In 1527 according to a stone inscription at Muda-Bhatkal, Gururaya 
Odeya was administering “ Batakala and other kingdoms ” with his capital at Sangitapura, 
as a feudatory^ of the Vijayanagara monarch Krsnadeva Raya.^*’ In 1530 again we find him 
acknowledging the suzerainty of the Vijayanagara emperor Acyutadeva Raya. In this year 
he fought a battle near Nagire with his kinsman Immadi Saluv^a Kr^adevarasa, the king 
of Nagire. He was repulsed and passibly driven to take refuge in Sangitapiira, for the 
Viragal which gives us this information says that Gururaya on meeting with a defeat sought 
shelter with Haduvalli Isaradeva Nayaka, who was evidently his officer, but that the latter 
fell in a fight with the enemy Gururaya appears to liave died at the city of Vijayanagara 
sometime before 1540. for the Portuguese historians in mentioning this fact refer to a queen 
as the ruler of Bhatkal in that year.^- 

This queen proved to be not a little truculent. She discontinued the payment of the 
tribute of rice agreed to by her predecessor and gave protection to some pirates ” who were 
inimical to Portuguese interests. Thereupon the Viceroy Martim Affonso de Sousa attacked 
her in 1543, forcing her to sue for peace.^'^ The* Portuguese accounts do not mention this 
queen by name. But she was doubtless the same as Mahdmandalcsvara Cennadevi Amma, 
the niece of Deva Raya Odeya, who controlled Hadu\'alii, Bhafkal and other kingdoms from 
the capital of Sangitapura. Her known dates range from 1542 to 1598.'^'* 

Details are lacking however about the Kamata work which Vadi Vidyananda wrote at 
the court of Gurunrp^a, It was evidently different from the Kannada commentary^ on the 
Samskrta work Prdyascitta, which was written by a Jaina Guru also named as Vidy^anda.^'’ 
In the colophon of this commentary it is mentioned that it was composed in the Yuva 
samvatsara, corresponding possibly to 1515. But as this Vidyananda refers to Akalanka, 
Candraprabha and another Vidyananda, his identit}^ witli his namesake figuring in the 
Humcha record is highly doubtful. Nor can the latter be identified with Abhinava Vadi 
Vidyananda who wrote a Kannada treatise known ^Kdvyasdra at tlic request of Bhairagi, 
the lord of Bhallatakipura. This work was finished in the VLjaya Samvatsara on the 3rd 
Day of the dark fortnight of the month of Bhadrapada^^* corresponding to fitli Sept. 1533. 
Though this date falls within the limits of the reign of Gurunipiala, the explicit mention; of 
Bhallatakipura conclusively shows that Kdvyasdra was not the work which was' patronised 
by that ruler. For it is known that Bhallatakipura was the same as Geiasoppe or K§emapura 
and it was the capital of another collateral Saluva family. Possibly the name of Bhairagi 
is a mistake for Bhairadevi or Bhairamini who was ruling from that city a little earlier. 

8 Danvers, The Portuguese in India, I, pp. 81-2. 

^ Gubematis, Angelo De, Storia dei Viaggiatori, p, 117 ; Heras, Amvidu Dynasty oj 
Vijayanagara, p. 187. 

Panchamukhi, An. Rep. etc., for 1939-40, p. 69. Ibid., p. 70. 

12 Correa. Gaspar, Landas da India, etc. IV, p. 252. 

13 Faria y Sou^, Asia Portuguesa, II, pp, 117-20. 

1^ Pandiinukhi, An. Rep. for 193^40, Nos. 75-85 ; Heras, Aravidu Dyn. of 
Vijayanagara, p. 423. 

13 Narasimhacharya, Karnataka Kavi Carke, II, p. 96. Ibid, p. 228. 
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Jnanadlpika, a Commentary by Devabodha, on the Adi-Parvan of the Mahabharata. Edited 
by Dr. R. N. Dandekar. Published by the Bhandarkar Oriental Research Institute, 
Poona. 1941. Roy. Oct. Pages iv + 107, Price Rs. 4/-. 

Having first appeared serially in the pages' of the Annals, Jndnadipikd Mahabhdrata- 
tdtparya-fikd of Devabodha has now been issued in book-form. It is likely that Devabodha 
may have commented on the whole Epic. His commentary is available only for the Adi, 
Sabhd, Udyoga, Bhisma and Drona Parvans, of which that on the Adi and Udyoga has been 
published, the latter by the Bharatiya Vidya Bhavan edited by Dr. DE. It is hoped that 
the remaining Parvans also will soon see the light of day. 

Dr. Sukthankar was' the first to point out Devabodha as the earliest known commentator 
on the Mahabharata, and to recognize the importance of the commentary for constituting 
the critical edition of the epic by utilizing it as a valuable testimonium. Devabodha ’s com- 
mentary on the Adi, Sabhd and Udyoga has been utilized for the critical edition of the Malta- 
bhdrata. The .special importance and evidentiary value, both positive and negative, of the 
commentary lie in the fact that it is earlier than the oldest MS collated for preparing the 
critical edition. Practically nothing is known about Devabodha who is assigned a period prior 
to 1150 A.D. Acharya Jinavijayaji’s proposed identification of Devabodha mentioned in the 
Prabhdvakacarita and other Jain works with the commentator of the Mahabharata merits a 
careful consideration by scholars. 

Dr. Dandekar, who is a member of the Editorial Board of the Mahabharata, has care- 
fully edited the text with full critical apparatus and references. The text is based upon 
three Devanagari Paper MSS, the oldest being dated Sarhvat 1641 (J.584 A.c.). Where the 
readings of all MSS were corrupt the editor has fixed up the text by referring to Arjuna- 
misra, who in his commentary profusely quotes from Devabodha. As regards' the particular 
text-tradition followed by Devabodha, Dr. Sukthankar has already shown that Devabodha’s 
text represented probably the version, of the Sarada-K type. 

A. D. PUSALKER. 

♦ * ♦ 

Alphabetical Index of Sanskrit Manuscripts in the Adyar Library. By Pandit V. Krishnarna- 
charya, under the supervision of Prof. C. Kimhan Raja. Fhiblished by the Adyar Lib- 
rary. 1944. Plages) vii + 210. Price Rs. 10/-. 

A large number of MSS was acquired for the Adyar Library after its last Catalogue 
was issued in 1922, and as the publication of the proposed Descriptive Catalogues of the 
Library would naturally take up many ^ears, the present Index has been prepared and 
published witli a view to keep the Catalogue up-to-date. This will be supplemented, by 
Annual Lists' which will be consolidated at convenient intervals of a few years. 

The book under review records 7864 Sanskrit MSS preserved in the Adyar Library, under 
two alphabetical lists : (1) Index of Works, and (2) Index of Authors. The title of the work 
in the first list is followed by the name of the author, the subject of the work, and the names 
of the important Libraries in South India where the MS is available. Titles not noticed in 
Aufrecht’s Catalogus Catalogorum have been indicated by the asterisk, so that an entry bear- 
ing an asterisk and showing no name of any South Indian Library against it, may bd taken 
to be a unique MS available only at Adyar in the South. The second list gives the names 
of the authors, with their works, in alphabetical order. It w^ould have added immensely to 
the value of the work if at least the script and material of the MSS could have been indicated 
by suitable abbreviations. The present Index, even as it is, will no doubt prove very useful 
and valuable to all: workers in the field, especially those w'orking on critical editions of MSS. 

Works ascribed to Kalidasa have been distributed between two Kalidasas, and to the 
first have been assigned the three dramas, the Kumar asambhava, Meghasandesa and Raghu- 
vamsa. The second Kalidasa has the Rtusamhdra, Nalodaya, ^jhgdr atilaka and ^rtabodha 
along with some Kdvyas, Stotras etc. Under Sankaracarya, however, all works, including the 
Upani$ad-bhdsyas, and Kdvyas and Stotras have been listed. It is not known whether the 
four MSS of Bhasa’s works in the Adyar Library ascribe these works to Bhasa (p. 184). _ All, 
however, appear without an asterisk. Aufrecht refers only to the Svapnavdsavadattd Ndtaka 
as “quoted by Abhinavagupta in DhvanyMokalocana'' (CC, I, p. 749). The first MS of 
the Svapna° was discovered in 1909, j some six years after the last volume of Aufrecht’s worfc 
was published. It is' but natural that some minor inaccuracies may icreep in in works of 
such nature ; and it would be unjust to criticize the work on this score. 

Dr. C. Kunhan Raja and the Adyar Library deserve gratitude of all Sanskritists for mak- 
ing available a very useful list, which will prove handy and serviceable in a number of ways. 
It is hoped that the example of the Adyar Library will be followed by other MSS Libraries 
in India. 

A. D. 
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Jinaratmkosa, Vol. I. (Government Oriental Series, Class C, No. 4) by Prof.' H. D. Velan- 

kar, M.A. Pub. Bhandarkar Oriental Research Institute, Poona, 1944. Price Rs. 12 

Annas' 8 exclusive of postage ; pp. ii 4- x + 466. 

The finaratnakosa, Vol. I, an alphabetical register of Jain works, by Prof. H. D. Velan- 
kar is a grand achievement. <The editorial brandh of Jain research was sorely in need of f 
catalogus catalcgorum on the lines of Aufrocht’s great work. We all know that the editor's 
work has no critical value if he has not exhausted the whole field of manuscript material 
hailing from different parts and representing special traditions. t:.xamples are not wanting 
to show that so many works have suffered from inappreciation for their having! been based 
on scanty manuscript material. Textual interpretations, linguistic information, metrical 
variations all pre-suppose a good critical edition for their genuinenes's and acceptability. 
And it is a truism to say that good critical texts are not possible without a catalogus cata- 
logorum providing the facts about the Mss. as far as humanly possible. 

The book under review is the fruit of splendid effort, sustained' through almost twenty- 
one years. It is, indeed, a life-work of the learned Professor, the Aufrecht of the Jain Mss. 
One can see at a glance how stupendous and killing the ta^ is'. We heartily congratulate 
the resi>^ted compiler for having brought it to termination so successfully. In editing, the 
informations regarding the Mss., their authors and their dwellinghplaces, the so-called 
Bhan-dars, form the major and important portion of the whole undertaking. Thus the edito- 
rial world is, to say the least, under deep debt of gratitude to the Editor. 

As the author humbly says in the Preface “it is not impossible that a number of state- 
ments made in this Kosa may be found inaccurate “. But it can be accounted for by the 
fact that he was unable as anybody else in his place would have been, to personally scrutinize 
every manuscript on account of a number of reasons, including those of health and circum- 
stances on which no; one has hold. But a reason, greater than this, is the orthodox spirit of 
the Jains which has always in the past, banged the door against a non -Jain. Why^ only to a 
non-Jain ! It has also kept the Bhandars closed even to a Jain belonging to a hostile sub- 
section of the Jain community” at large. This makes a sad history^ for the Jains and the 
editor has rightly dropped a mild hint at the orthodox and the conservative spirit of the 
Jains that should never have been and should never be manifested on occasions of purely 
academic and intellectual pursuits. 

Unlike Aufrecht, the works and the authors have been separately catalogued. Thus the 
present volume is containing a list only of Jain works while Vol. 2 of the Kosa will be con- 
cerned with the Granthakrt. The author has deliberately confined hirruself to listing Jain 
works principally written in Sanskrit, Prakrit and Apabhrariisa tiiough he has also noted 
occasionally commentaries and works written in old Gujarati. The Jain works written in 
Gujarati have been “ listed, described and illustrated admirably ” by Mr. M. D. Desai in two 
volumes of his “ Jain Gurjara Kavis no sysStematic catalogue of Jain works written in Hindi 
is known so far to be available ; a good! attemp^of referring to the Jain woriks written in 
Kannada has been made by R. NarasimhacharyaMn his Karndtakakavicarite , Vols. I to III. 
But a single volume containing an all-round description of all the Jain works written in at 
least three above-named provincial languages is a desideratum which some scholar-brother 
should try to remove. 

In conclusion, I should state that I am of humble opinion that the author deserves all 
the compliments of a methodic, conscientious and persevering scholar. 

A. S. Gopani. 


* 


Comparative and Critical Study of Mantrasdstra, (Introduction to Sri Bhairava Padmavati 

Kalpa) by M. B. Jhavery, b.a., ll.b.; Sri Jain Kala Sahitya Samsodhaka Series’, No. 1 ; 

published by S. M. Nawab, Ahmedabad ; pp. 8 + 366 ; price Rs. 25. 

The book under review is original inasmuch as it treats of a number of aspects of the 
M^trika-Sadhania prevalent among various sections of society, fiamely, Jlindus, Muslinis, 
Parsis, Buddhists and Jains. The writer has ably attempted to descriDe magic and magical 
symbolism in the light of New Thought. It is followed up by a divseussion of the technique of 
the magician establisliing connection between modern views and theories and the beliefs ot 
the Mantrikas on the subject. J think it is this writer who for the first time has given a 
satisfactory exposition regarding different colours selected for Dhyana. The section on 
“ Mantra— how it acts ’’ gives in a succinct form the considered opinions of the W^tem 
writers and the Tantrikas with the writer's argument based on his personal experience. 
Identification between ‘ Kvuidaliru Sakti * and * Laya Yoga tracing of the origin and dleve- 
lopment of the Tantras and the Tantrika Sadhana, biographical notes about important per- 
sonagies responsible for propagating principles of Buddhist Tantrism controverting some of 
the feliefs of Dr. Bhattacharya, disproving Dr, Bhattacharya's statements regarding certain 
Jain deities being of Buddhist origiri and a short history of the original Darvish orders in 
India, their doctrines, religious and miraculous' practices are some of the salient features 
which characterize the book. 
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The portion of the work devoted to the enunciation of the Jain Mantravada is full of 
rese^ch and information for which the writer deserves our warmest compliments. A syste- 
matic study of the Jain Mantravada with the history of its evolution was a desideratum 
and the bwk under notice effectively removes' it. The problem of the dates of many distin- 
guished writers of the works on Jain Mantra like the Anubhavasiddha Mantradvatriipsika has 
been satisfactorily solved. Tradition has a distinct place in the survey of secret sciences 
such as Mantravada etc. if not in any other branches of knowledge and study. The assign- 
ment of the Surimantra to the first Tirthafikara Sri R^bhadeva can thus be defended. We 
agree to the author’s,' ingenious suggestion to the effect that the worship of the Siddhacakra 
was popular since the bifurcation of the ancient Ganivijja into the Surimantra and Panca 
parame^tbi^Mantra. It can be urged that the Doctrine of Mantra and the Doctrine of 
Karma cannot be harmonized. We see that this is not a real beirock as shown by the 
author on p. 170. The book contains here and there pieces of genuine research. In support 
of this I may cite the author’s observation that on the occasion of marriage the gift used 
to be made up of idols of the deities invoked for prosperity, viz., Sri, Hri, Dhrti, Kirti, Bud- 
dhi, Lak§mi etc. While outlining the history of the Mantrikas subsequent to 1080 (V.S.), 
various points of importance are elucidated by adducing fresh evidence ^nd new information 
is given from untapped sources. The prevalence of the worship of Ghantika-yjik^ and 
Ghanla-karna is established on the strength of rare references. The untenable theory of tlie 
Ghanta-karpa being a Buddhist deity has been fruitfully attacked. In the sub-section on the 
" Mantra Kalpi, Mantras and Vidyas,’’ the author has listed so many works' on the Mantra 
which are not mentioned in the hitherto published catalogues of the Sanskrit and Prakrit 
Manuscripts. 

Explanations and identifications' of deities interspersed with critical notes are, indeed, 
interesting and novel. 

The author’s discovery after laborious investigation that a major portion of the Bhairava 
Padmavati Kalpa is verbatim the same as found iri the uptill-now unpublished work titled 
the Vidyanusasana is justified tot be called most original. It thus robs Malli'§ena of his so- 
called authorship of it. 

The Appciidices contain a critical review of forty Manlrika works'. Observations relat- 
ing to Appendix 7 evince the author’s intimate knowledge of Mantric principles. The re- 
marks under the title ‘ Sri Ambika ’ furnish much new information about her iconography 
and a firm ground is made out for her association with various Tirthahkaras. The relation 
of sixty-four Yoginis with the famous Durga or Narayani, the examination of Pandit Premi’s 
and Mr. Patel’s view's regarding the date of the Yoga^astra and a chapter on the “ Parsis 
and Mantra ” are really thought-provoking. 

In a review, it is not possible to indicate each and every point granting author’s claim 
on originality, laborious scrutiny, patient marshalling of facts and systematic, forceful pre- 
sentation of the subject. There is no book on a regular survey of the Jain Mantravada and 
as the present book is the fins! of its kind, it deserves every possible credit. It marks a dis- 
tinct advancement in the stock of our present knowledge and I think I am not wrong if I 
say that it is an encyclopaedia of the Jain Mantravada. The absence of an index in such a 
valuable! work is too strikingly felt but let us hope that it will be surely rectified in the 
second edition. 

In conclusion we highly congratulate both the author and the publisher for bringing out 
such a precious w'ork in such a nice form. 

A. S. Gopani. 


Asvalayam Grhya Sutra with the commentaries of I>evasvamin and Niarayana, Vol. I — Adh- 
ydya I ( = The Adyar Library Series No. 44) edited by Svami Ravi Tirtha. The Adyar 
Library, 194^ pp. xx^t 220. Price Rs. 6/4-. 

This is a nicely printed and got-up issue in a book form of the text that appeared seri- 
ally from 1937 to 1941 in thei Adyar Library Bulletin. The second volume is to cover up 
the rest of the text. The edition has been prepared from three MSS. Of the commentaries, 
that of Narayana has been already published twice elsewhere, but the other one is printed 
here for the first time. As Devasvamin preceded Narayaaia, his commentary has quite obvi- 
ously some importance even in that regard only. Accordingly one naturally Welcomes the 
promise of the Foreword to publish a translation of the Sutras with explanations in English 
based on the commentaries available. When published, it can prove to be an important 
complement of Oldenberg’s translation. 

In the Introduction the editor with a rationally reformist-^and not blindly revivalist- 
attitude points out the great value of such ancient texts in view of the contribution they 
can make towards shaping our future life and society. 


Harivallabh Bhayani, 
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V^€[$^truddha : A ,fekiit poem in four cantos by Ramapanivada ( = The Adyar Library 

Series No. 42}w Edited by Pandit S. Subrahmanya Sastri and Dr. C. Kunhan Raja. The 

Adyar Library, Adyar, Madras, 1943. Pp. xxxii + 142. Price Rs. 3/8. 

This edition of Usdrtiruddham is based on a palm-leaff MS. The MS. in the Govern- 
ment, Oriental Manuscripts Library of Madras is also consulted. So it offers on that acfour t 
a text more satisfactory than one previously prepared by Dr. A. N. Upadhye (see JUB. k, 

2, Sept. 1941, pp. 17(>-75) on the .basis of the transcript of the Madras' MS. only. The 
episode of Usa end Aniruddha is here taken up to serve as the poetic theme and tlie poem 
is composed in a variety of the well-known classical metres. The language of the work is a 
specimen of the Prakrit used in literary compositions' by the writers of the ^uth belonging 
to a very late period (^8th century A.C.). 

It appears that sufficient care has not been bestowed upon the constitution and presen- 
tation of the text. For instance, we find, -vimhanjja-uddmiavetd- 1. 64 ab instead of 
-vimharijjantudddmayer^- as given by Dr. Upadhye and' supported by the chaya ; so also' 
we find mundsi (even ini the chaya : jdndsi) 3. 52c instead of mundmi given by Dr. Upadhye 
and required by the context. Further, md-havd 2. 21, pdri-jda 4. 73, sara-du-ddina 2. 30, 
sand-a:^ 2. 63, canda-anta-mani 4. 52, muhambu^jmfi 4. 50, sUt-muha 3. 32 are a few of the 
copious tases in which the method of h 5 q>henating the compounds has been carried to an 
unreasonable ^and misleading extreme. Even the poor and have got 

bisected as 3. 63, 3. 34. 

In the Introduction, Dr. C Kunhan Raja has at length discussed the question of the iden- 
tity of Ramapanivada with the Malayalam poet Kuncan Nambiyar and established that the 
former is a different person from the author (or better authors) of the Malayalam works that 
have been by some fathered upon Ramap^ivada. We feel for the fact that Dr. Raja has 
thought it unnecessary to touch the language of the work. A little attempt at pointing out 
several important peculiarities of the Prakrit of the Usdniruddharn was worth while, as it 
could have added something of value to the study of the Prakrit of Kamsavaho as attempted 
by I>r. Upadhye. To point out only one instance : at least two occurrences of ahake (2, 62, 

3, 7) and one of amhakdna (4. 23) against their single occurrences in the Kamsavaho sliow 
that these forms cannot be quite considered as' intruders in the Prakrit used by Ramapani 
vada. 

An index of the stanzas ancj an exhaustive glossary are given at the end. 

Harivallabh Bhayani. 
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NOTES AND NEWS 

Indian Culture Essay Competition 

The Bhavan invites original essays on any aspect of Bharatiya Samskriti (Indian Culture) 
written in Samskrit, Hindil or English for the annual Essay Competitlion which have been 
started in 1942. This year six gold medals (each of the value of Rs. 150) and six silver 
medals (each of the value of Rs. 25) are to be awarded. One gold medal and one silver 
medkil will be awarded to the best and second best essays respectively received under each 
of the groups mentioned below. The branches of study given below in brackets are neither 
exhaustive divisions of the groups nor topics for essays in themselves, but are intended only 
to give a general idea of eadi group to a layman. 

(1) Religion and Philosophy (Buddhistic, Jaina ; Nyaya-Vaisheshika, Samkhya-yoga, 

Vedanta, Mimamsa, Vyakarna, etc.). 

(2) Art and Architecture (Brahmanical, Buddhist, Jaina, etc.). 

(3) Languages, Literature (Samskrita, Prakrita, Apabhramsa, Modern Indian Verna- 

culars, Dravidian, etc.), Linguistics and Literary Criticism. 

(4) History (Political). 

(5) Social and Economic Order. 

(6) One gold and cne silver medal have been specially donated for the best and next 

best essays on ‘ Bhagavad Gita and Llilfe 

CONDITIONS 

1. The essays must be submitted by the end of August 1945. 

2. Each essay must cover approximately 150 pages of foolscap sheets typed in double 

spacing (vSingle side only). 

3. The copyright of the gold medal essays will vest in the Bhavan subject to minor 

•privileges to the authors. 

4. The manuscript which should have temporary binding must bear the nom-de-plume 

of the contributor on the cover page and strict care should be taken to avoid 
disclosing the identity of the contributor. A .sealed envelope bearing the nom-de- 
plume of the competitor on the outside and containing a slip giving his name 
and full address as also the nom-de-plume should be sent along with each essay. 

5. Each contributor is allowed to choose the subject he prefeis. 

6. The decision of the judges selected by the Bhavan will be final. 

7. Though every care will be taken of the MSS no responsibility attaches to the Bhavan 

in respect of them and authors are advised to keep duplicate copies with them. 
RESULTS OF THE 1944’ CCMPETITIONS 
For the 1944 competitions fcAiinteen essays were received. They were examined by Shri 
K. M, Munshi, President, Bharatiya Vidya Bhalvan, I>r. R. C. Majumdar, Ex-Vice-Chan- 
cellor, Dacca ITniversity, Dr. A. D. Pusalker, Asst. EHrector. Bharatiya Vidya Bhavan and 
Mahamahopadhyaya Anantakrishna Sastn^ Professor, Calcutta University. The results are 
given belowi 

Name of Competitor : Title of Essay : 

GOLD MEDAL 

Shri Vasant K. Donde, Bombay, Idealism and Materialism in Indian Philo- 

sophy. 

Prof. Kantilal B. Vyas, Bombay. Asoka — A Historical study. 

Shri Jagmohanlal Mahajan, Lahore. Circumstances leading to the annexation of 

the Punjab. 

SILVER MEDAL 

Shri G. V. Palsule, Poona. A new approach to Hinduism. 

Shri Dharmjit Singhji, Lahore. Aesthetic Philosophic Basis of Indijin Ait. 

Shri Kamtaprasad Jain, Aliganj (Etah). History of Hindi Jain literature. 

Shri G. N. Chakravarty, Mysore. Bhagawadgita and life. 

Shri N. M. Billimoria, Karachi. Ancient Tribes of India. 

Dr. Vidwan Veeraraghavachar, Mysore. Vidyabhyase Samkhya-Yoga Samanvayah. 

The remaining three gold medals have not been awarded as the essays were not judged 
to be up to the mark. 
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The Munshi Literature Trust Fund 

Last month our President, Shri K. M. Munshi, anft Shrimati Lilavati Munshi made a 
generous and substantia] g|ift to the Bhavan which was thankfully accepted. This ‘ Munshi 
Literature Trust Fund ' consists mainly of the copyright in five English and thirty-one Guja- ' 
rati works of Mr. Munshi and four ^Gujarati works of Mrs. Munshi and in addition a cash 
donation of Rs. 10,000 for instituting the Tapibehn Medals for the annual All-India Indian 
Culture Kssay Competition ; the ccst of production of all the volumes of the “ Glory that 
was Gurjaradesa” estimated at about Rs. 10,000, the Munshi Granthasamgraha containing 
800 volumes of Indological and Gujarati publications costing over Rs. 4,000 and cash dona- 
tion c‘f Rs. 2,000 for miscellaneous purpx)ses. Shri Munshijil has further promised to bear 
the expenses of a Professorship of Gujarati for one and a half years and to pay Rs. 2,000 
towards the translation of the Munshi Publications into various modern Indian languages. 
Properly exploited, the copyright of the Munshi Publications is expected to yield the Bhavan 
a substantial annual income ; the Munshi Gfranthasamgraha is a welcome addition to our 
Library ; the, institution of the Tapibehn Medals puts our All-India Indian Culture Essay 
Competitions on firmi foundations and the Munshi chairs help the formation of the Bharatiya 
Sahitya Samiti as one of the activities of the Bhavan, Undei' the terms of the Trust one 
chair of Gujarati will be named in| the manner desired by Shri Munshiji and the annual 
Munshi Lectures will be instituted. 

The Bharatiya Sahitya Samiti 

On 18th February, at a meeting of scholars and litterateurs in the various modern Indian 
languages, including among others, Shri K. M. Munshi, Acharya Jinavijayaji, Shri Mama 
Warerkar, Prof. H. D. Velankar, Dr. I. J. S. Taraporewala, Prof. K. P. Kulkarni and' Mr. 
Alfred Emily, it was decided to organise the Bharatiya Sahitya Samiti to encourage the com- 
parative study of modern Indian languages and literatures and wherever possible to coordinate 
the literary activities in the said languages. The preparation of histories of the modern 
Indian languages as also comp>arative dictionaries in these languages, especially for technical 
terms, were suggested as activities which the Samiti might immediately take in hand. It 
was unanimously decided that the proposed Samiti should be organised as one of the acti- 
vities of the Bharatiya Vidya Bhavan. Further details regarding the Samiti are being chalked 
out. The Registrar of the Bhavan will be glad to receive suggestions and assistance regard- 
ing this proposed activity. 

Bhavan’s Gita Examination Results 

The Bhavan 's Gita Examinations of this term were oonducfted from 22nd January to 
the 27th. At these examinations which were conducted for the first time, in all, twenty- 
eight candidates appeared from three centres. The results are given below : — 

Gita Pravesh. 

L Class DistincHkm : — (24)Khajanji M. G. 

I. Class (4) M.i R. Vyas, (6) M. M. Joshi. 

IL Class:— (3): H. K. Shukla. (7) A. M. Vyas, (10) R. D. Soni, (12) S. R. Patel, 

(13) P. M. Patel, (15) B. K. Patel, (16) G. H. Patel, (17) F. V. Solanki, (18) J. M. 
Mistri, (22) H. G. Brahmachari. 

Pass : — (1) M. L. Joshi, (2) Y. G. Joshi, (8) U. J. Upadhyaya, (9) P. J. Bidwadkar, 

(14) R. D. Paitel, (20) J. R, Patel, (21) M. B. Jan/i, (25) Narmadashankar Shukla. 

Gita Vid. 

II. Class : — (3) M. G. Khajanji. 

Pass : — (1) M. M. Joshi. 

Prizes. 

Gita Pravesh : — ^The first three prizes are awarded to Nos. 24, 4, and 6 respe<iively in 
order of merit. 

Gita Vid : — ^The first two prizes are awarded to Noe. 3 and 1 respectively in order of 
merit. 



• THE MAHABHASYA AND THE BHASYA OF SABARA 

By MAHAMAHOPADHYAYA P. V. KANE 

In a paper entitled ‘ Gleanings from Sahara and the Tantravartika ’ contributed over 
twenty years ago to the Journal of the Bombay Asiatic Society (vol. 26, pp. 83j-98) I pointed 
out (oin p. 85) how Sahara in his Bhasya on Jaimini’s sulras several times mentions Panini 
and Katyayana by name. In that paper I made no reference to Patahjali, as the latter is 
nowhere mentioned by name in the Sabarabhasya. Now and then scholars are found assert- 
ing either that &i'bara did not know the Mahabhai^ya of Patahjali or that Sahara is anterior 
in date to Patahjali, For example. Prof. G. V. Devasthali read a paper on the ‘ Probable 
date of Sabarasvamin ’ at the Oriental Conference held in Hyderabad in December 1941 (which 
is now published in the Silver Jubilee volume of the ^ Annals of ike Bhandarkar O. R. Insti- 
tute pp. 84-97) in which he emphatically asserts (at p. 93) ‘ there appears to be no ground 
to suppose that Sahara was acquainted with Patahjali and his work.' This is a very bold 
statement and deserves to be carefully examined. It well exemplifies the danger of arguing 
from silence or drawing positive conclusions from the non-mention of a work or author in 
another famous! work. The Mahdbhd^ya and the ^dbarabhd^ya are both vast works and 
cover hundreds of pages in print. They have not many points of contact in common. It 
is a matter of patient industry and research to ferret out passages for seeing whether one 
quotes the other. In the following a few passages are dted from Sahara's bhasya which 
would lead to the conclusion that ^bara had the Mahdbhdsya of Patahjali before him and 
was a close student thereof. 

I. Jaimini VI. 7. 31-40 constitute an adhikarana in w^hich Jaimini establishes that when 
the Veda speaks of a ‘ sattra extending over a thousand sarhvatsaras ' it is men who are 
autliorised by the Sruti to perform such sattras and that the word ‘ samvatsaras ' in such 
Sniti texts really means ‘ days.' On sutra 33 (of VI. 7) it is argued that human life is said 
in the Veda itself to be of only a hundred years' duration (in ‘ iSatayur vai puru^h')' and 
that this latter would be contradicted if samvatsma meant a year (since no man lives for a 
thousand years) . The arguer replies that ‘ ^tayur ' does not only mean ‘ one who lives for 
a hundred years' {satam dyur yasya) , but one can dissolve the compound to mean ‘who 
lives for hundreds of years’ (satani ayur yaSya). To this the reply given is that there is no 
authority for holding that a compound can be formed with the dual or plural of numerals, 
since there is a passage of a learned author to that effect. Thd words of Sahara are given 
below.i On turning to Kielhom’s edition of the Mahdbhusya (vol. III. p. J41) it is found 
that on the Vartika ‘ dvibahujsva-samasah ’ (on Panini VI. 3.1) Patahjali says 
cf^^Tp^ffrjJTgffrr^r.So Sahara quotes the very words of the Mahdbhdsya and not those of Kat- 
yayana (which are different) and refers to Patahjali as ‘ abhiyukta.' 

II. On Jaimini III. 4. 13 there is a lengthy discussion about the import of such a passage 
as ‘ one should not speak untruth ' occurring in the Veda in connection with the DarSapuraja- 
miasa, whether these words contain an injunction (vidhi) or a mere anuvdda (recital of what 
is already known). {Sahara’s bhasya on this sutra states at one^ place (p. 922) the view of 
some that ‘ according to the dictum of the acarya that the base and the termination together 
convey the SSense of the termination ’ and reference is maide to Panini in the plural (acaryah) 

^ l (P- isos of the Anandairam edition). 

2 The words of ^bara are ^ 
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and his siitras III. 1. 67 and 6^1. The reply to the above view asserts that the sense of 
words does not depend upon (or is not controlled by) the words of the acarya or of the 
sQtrakara. As here Panini is expressly referred to as sutrakara, the word ‘ acaryavacanat ’ pre- 
ceding the word ‘ sutrakara- vacanat ’ cannot refer to him. The words quoted as the dictum 
of the acarya occur in the Mahdbhdsyd^ (vol. II, p. 58) on \iartika 2 on Pan. III. 1. 67. * 

III. In his bhasya on the same sutra of Jaimini (III. 4. 13), ^bara launches upon a 
grammatical disquisition about the import of terminations and remarks^ ‘ the traditional 
teaching (of grammar) also is the same, viz. that when unity iekatva), duality and plurality 
are expressed by the termination, then the objective and the like come in as qualifying ad- 
juncts.' Against this an objector urges ‘ It is also the case that when the objective and the 
like are expressed by the terminations, unity and the like come in as qualifying adjuncts.’ It 
is expressly stated by the renowndd Kumarilabhaitta in the Tantravartika"* that in the words 
' agamopd cayameva &c.’ iSabara refers to the position of the Vakyakara (Katyiayana) and 
Bhasyakara (Patahjali) on this point of the express sense of terminations. This discusision 
occurs in the V^artikas and the Mahdbhd^ya on Panini II. 3. 1 an^bhiliite ') in Kielhorn’s 
ed. vol. I pp. 439-443. A few passages from the Mahdbhdsya are set out below. It will be 
seen that Sahara employs the very words of the Mahdbhdsya.^ 

IV. Jaimini IX. 1. S3 deals with the question of the import of the Vedic words about 
the Samidheru verses to be recited in the Dar^purnamiasa ‘ he repeats the first verse thrice.’ 
Sahara states the conclusion that the repetition is an attribute of the position, i.e. whatever 
Vedic verse is first of the SamidhenT verses is to be recited thrice. In connection with this 
topic Sahara states the following proposition* ‘ the gender and number of all adjectives of 
quality are determined by the thing in which they inhere and which they qualify ; sol that 
even if no i>articular individual were actually denoted as the individual thing to be qualified 
(by an adjective), any gender that would appear to be necessary would be the basis of tfie 

CT?!. I Kielhom, Vol. II. p. 58 on Vartika 2 on Paij. 

III. 1. 67, 

I I ai’SsilHi % ^ 5I5^?*II^^?I- 

1^: I ^ c%*c^^S«rtc5n'^^ri^ l ^ as^I^ipi: I on III. 4.13 p. 926. 

l P- 926 on %. III. 4.13. 

6 fn I ^ on qi. II. 3.1 ; i 

I qffqisq ( Vol. I. p. 440. ) ; ftlilrlc^^iqi^qi: I 

q^igisq I. p. 441; g qt 13 on qi. II. 3-1; ^ 

&wq«f: I 3Tq l^mfqq^ qiqfsqf^T^qil^q!!^ I qfRTIEq 1 .p.443. It is these last two 

entencess to which the Tantravartika refers in the words 3??% &c. Vide also 

q^tflisq on qi. 1.4. 21 q iil«rfqqT: I % I qqjiqiqq: I 

7 3l#5q^ I goiqqqrqi qisqRiqiwq^ fe?fqqqif^ qq?fftcq^%5q*n>qqiilfq sqq?^ 

qqq^ SIH few ciqi^Pniq SPRq *iqfe I wfeq^fe^lqfeq^sgqiq^ qqt^q I 

qqi 1 ^: 3*rFr iPf "sfr ^ i ssi istt 5^ ?fe i 5Pi i &c; 

5m on t. IX. 133 p. 1675 l 
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qualifying adjective.’ These words and the examplesi given are an echo of what the Maha- 
bha?ya frequently says^ (e.g. vol. I. pp. 228, 246, 410, 422, 430 &c.). 

The above passages taken from different parts of the ^dbarabhdsya when compared with 
the Mahdbhdsya and the words dcdrya and abhiyukta applied to the author from whose 
^work at least two of them are taken should suffice to establish that Sahara knew the Mahd- 
bhdsya very well. There are a few more passages whicH may be relied upon for the same 
purpose. But they are not cited here since, if these most striking passages cannot bring 
conviction to the mind of a fastidious critic, they also will fail to improve matters. 


SHAH SHUJA IN LAHORE (1813-15) 

By Dr. N. K. SINHA 

The Durrani monarch Shah Shuja lost his throne in ^809. As he was deserted by his 
chiefs and his people he had to desist from operations. He was carried off a prisoner to 
Kashmir where Ata Muhammaid Khan, the Afghan Governor would only offer him release if 
he gave the Koh-i-noor. The Shah refused to surrender this jewel. He was released from 
captivity by Muhkam Chand, Ranjit Singh’s general and was brought to Lahore. Shah 
Shuja remained there for about two years (1813-15). 

After his arrival in Lahore Shah Shuja was assigned for his residence the haveli of Sada 
Singh (Saw'^a Singh) and another haveli for his' harem. If necessary, intercourse between the 
two residences could be interrupted. On the second day after his arrival Ram Singh came. 
He demanded the Koh-i-noor. Shah Shuja replied that it was not with him but when real 
friendship would be established he would give it. Ram Singh asked for it again next day. 
The same reply was given. There was an altercation. After this the free movement of his 
people w^as at an end. At times Ranjit’s men w'ould permit his attendants to go out, at 
times they would not. They w^ould supply food or wuuld not according to their pleasu.”e. 
Thus one month passed. Every day they w^ould ask for the Koh-i-noor and the Shah’s reply 
alvpys was--" when friendship will be established it wdll be given.” The confidential servants 
of Ranjit Singh enquired if the ex-king wanted ready money and was willing to enter into a 
treaty for the world-famous diamond. Tlie Shah answered in the affirmative and after *soTne 
days about fifty thousand rupees w-as given in several instalments. The confidential agents 
of Ranjit Singh again asked for the Koh-i-noor. Shah Shuja replied that when a treaty 
securely laid the foundations of unity he would give it to the Maharaja. Two days after 
Ranjit Singh himself came, expatiated at length on his friendship, took an oath on his holy 
graiith and the sword and made a paper grant of the districts of Kot Kamalia, Jhang Sial 
and Khulenur to the ex-king and also offered assistance in troops and treasure if the Shah 
attempted to recover his throne and also assured him that the friendship now' established 
would continue even if he succeeded in reconquering Kabul. There w'as an exchange of 
turbans. Shah Shuja then gave him the Koh-i-noor. On the second day after this Shah 
Shuja returned the visit. There was music and dancing to soothe the feeling of the ex-king. 

But Ranjit did not fulfil his part of the contract. When Shah Shuja sent his people to 
the districts assigned, Ranjit’s people w’ould not let them manage. The Lahore ruler was 
approached and he said that he would give these to the ex-king next year. In the meantime 
Mulla Sher Muhammad, Shah Shuja’s ‘‘‘ pesh namaz” (imam), was alleged to have written 
a letter to Azim Khan. Ranjit sent this letter to Shah Shuja and asked him to punish the 
culprit or send him to the Lahore ruler. Shah Shuja sent him to Ranjit Singh who had him 
imprisoned. Sher Muhammad was tortured and very badly treated. Shah Shuja released 
him by payment of 12, (XX) rupees. At last it was known that Mulla Zafar and Abul Hasan, 
two men in the train of Shah Shuja who were enemies of Sher Muhammad had done this. 

8 asr l i HfrHrsq voi. i. 

p. 228; g<iIcJ?RWT 4^ I ^ I ^ 

^r: I vol. I. p. 246. 
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They had accompanied the family of Shah Shuja to Lahore, they had appropriated his money 
and joined Ranjit Singh’s party. They were at the root of the Koh-i-noor affair and they 
were responsible for the present troubles as well. 

Ranjit then asked the ex -king to accompany him to Rohtas and Shah Shuja accompanied, 
him. Ranjit went to Rawalpindi with the ex-king in his train. He was told that Fateh 
Khan was at Peshawar and Ranjit would go there. But Ranjit abandoned this expedition 
and returned to Lahore, leaving Shah Shuja with prince Kharak S’ngh and his agent Ram 
Singh. The latter even sent thieves to steal his belongings. They were caught. Kharak 
Singh asked for the Shah’s camp beds and other personal belongings which the Shah had to 
give. As Ram Singh and Kharak Singh started for Lahore he w'as asked to accompany 
them and on the way he was s'urrounded by 300|400 Sikh sowars and lost all his belongings in- 
cluding jewels, silk goods, gilt swords, small guns and gold and silver coins. When he reached 
Lahore he was compelled tot part with half of his belongings which were taken by Ranjit 
Singh’s men. Thus the Sikh chief violated all his promises. Even after this spies continued 
to watch him and guards surrounded his dwellings. 

The Shah decided to fly. His family escaped to Ludhiana in the costume of Indian 
women who frequented his harem but he himself was being closely watched. Ranjit was 
surprised when he heard about the flight of the Shah’s family. The precautions were now 
redoubled. Eight persons guarded his haveli at night. He made a hole through the ceiling 
and changed room after room seven times in succession. Leaving a faithful attendant to 
sleep on his bed, the ex-king with his immediate attendants escaped in the dress of a fakir, 
reached the bazar, thence the riverside. As the city gates were guarded he must liave escaped 
through one of the nullahs of the city. The boatmen previously engaged were there and the 
ex-king escaped to the hills. After an ineffective attempt on Kashmir with the a5>sislance 
of the Raja of Kishtwar the Shah finally reached Ludhiana where he had his family. The 
ex-king thus placed himself under British protection. This was in September, 1816. 

After his escape Ranjit seized the money which the ex-king had deposited with the 
bankers at Lahore. In his anger the Shah in his autobiography describes the Sikhs as “ bad 
nehat ” — men whose very , foundation is evil. 

This is the version of the ex-king himself of the life which he led at Lahore during the 
months he lived there under Sikh protection {Tarikh-i-Shah Shuja f 56 — f 69). The Tarikh 
Sultani’s version is not materially different from that of the ex-king {Indian Antiquwy, XJI 
and XVII). This version of events is also substantially corroborated by coritem,porary news 
letters (Events at the court of Ranjit Singh). In one of these letters dated 4th March, 
1814, we find that “ Ram Singh ” came in and reported that he had gone to the dera of 
Shah Shuja-ul-Mulk, had denxanded the jew^ellery, had then sent five maid servants into the 
ladies' apartments inside the palace, that they had brought everything that they could 
find in the interior such as jewellery, turquoise, pearls, small boxes, carpets and the like 
and Hazrat Shah Shuja-ul-Mulk had wept and cried aloud that he could not resist the will 
of god." But there are two material points of divergence. In a letter dated 8th June, 
1813, we read " Ghafoor Khan Afghan came from Jhang Sialan, paid his respects, presented 
one gold ducat as nazr and stated that he had been in service at Jhang for a very long time 
but that since the control of Hazrat Shah Shujai-ul-Mulk had been es^blished there he had 
been dismissed fromi hia post and did not know where to go from the door of the Noble 
Sarkar.” 

This letter shows that the districts promised must have been assigned to Shah Shuja 
and his control established there. Subsequently on account of reasons as yet unknown these 
must have been resumed. Shah Shuja tells us that Sher Muhammad was falsely accused of 
wTiting to Azim Khan. But we read in a letter dated 23rd June, that “ Pir Baksh in charge 
of the police station came in and stated that Mulla Hasan and Qazi Sher Muhammad Khan, 
the companions of Hazrat Shah Shuja-ul-Mulk had witten some letters on their own accord 
and under their own seals to Sirdar Fateh Khan Wazir that as the messenger carrying these 
letters had been brought to him as a captive, therefore he submitted those letters to the Noble 
Sarkar.— It was written in them that Uie Noble Sarkar was all alone at tot time in Lahore, 
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that he had no troops with him,, that if he the wazir would send his troops it would not be 
difficult to capture Lahore.” 

It was well known that after Shah Shuja had been seized by Ata Muhammad Khan, the 
^lancet was frequently held over his eyes and he was threatened with instant death with a 
view to extort the Koh-i-noor from him (Burnes, Travels III). Wafa Begam, wife of Shah ^ 
Shuja sent a petition to Ranjit Singh to the effect that the Afghan Wazir was talking of 
taking Kashmir and in that case her husband would be taken to Kabul and liis eyes would be 
taken out. So Ranjit was requested to rescue him. Ranjit was also told that the Koh i-noor 
was in Kashmir with the Shah and if he was taken to Kabul the priceless jewel would be 
taken along with him {Zajarnama-i- Ranjit Singh, 1812). Thus it seems quite probable that 
Wafa Begum promised' Ranjit Singh the world-famous jewel if he succeeded in rescuing Shah 
Shuja from the hands of the Afghans and the Sikh ruler could claim it in return for the 
services rendered. Ranjit later told Wade, British Agent at Ludhiana, that Shuja-ul-Mulk 
was rescued because the Koh-i-noor had been promised as the price. But the ex-king was 
not a simpleton like Muhammad Shah, the Timurid, so that a wily exchange of turbans would 
bring the Sikh ruler the world-famous jewel. In this Koh-i-noor transaction “ the character 
of Ranjit Singh more unscrupulous than cruel was curiously displayed in the measures he 
adopted. No greater severity was employed than appeared absolutely necessary to overcome 
the obstinacy of the Shah and none was omitted that promised the accomplishment of the 
end” (Osbome-introduction) . It required more self denial than is to be expected that with 
the world-famous diamond in his grasp he would not try to secure it merely out of ^'e^ect 
for “ the shade of that which once w^as great Reverence for the past was not his weakness. 
It is relevant to quote from Babur’s autobiography his estimate of the value of the Koh-i-noor. 

” It is so valuable that a! judge of diamonds valued it at half of the daily expense of the 
whole world.” This precious jewel, as seen by visitors who came to the Sikh Durbar after 
1814 was of the shape of a small hen’s egg set as an armlet with a large diamond on either 
side of it. 

Shah Shuja was not a helpless dependent ex-king as was Shah Ayub who later sought 
shelter in Lahore and w^as granted an allowance of rupees one thousand a month and a jagir. 
Even after he was plundered by Ranjit Singh the ex-king had still in his possession jewels 
whose sale proceeds yielded him a very considerable amount at Ludhiana and enabled hijm to 
embark on his ambitious ventures. 

Ranjit ’s rapacious treatment of Shah Shuja after the Koh-i-noor seizure has been sought 
to be justified on the charge of the intrigues of the Shah and his companions but it scandalised 
even Ranjit Singh’s own courtiers. We find in a letter dated 10th September,, 1813 — ” The 
Noble Sarkar told Nihal Singh, Mith Singh Bharania, Bhai Gurbaksh Singh individually in 
privac^r that Shuja-ul-Mulk had with him one saddle, beset with jewels worth 28 I^khs of 
rupees, one big bedstead of turquoise fixed upon four legs, each of which was studded with 
one big diamond and he said he proposed demanding these articles for himself. They said 
that the Noble Sarkar could do whatever he thought fit but that already he had suffered a 
great deal of disrepute in his seizing the Koh-i-noor gem from him and these things could not 
be secured without inflicting further hardship, unpleasantness and humiliation. The Noble 
Sarkar might show him kind attention, consideration, patronage and encouragement.” It is 
not difficult to understand Ranjit’s design to detain Shah Shuja as a prisoner and to make 
use of his name for purposes of his own. This also explains the anxiety of the Shah to 
escape from his clutches. Ranjit was eager to secure his jewels and other valuables and 
deprive him of the means of independent endeavour. But he was not unwilling to supply 
him money if he was really in need of it. On the ,19th September, 1813 he sent Shah Shuja 
lOOO rupees for his expenses and the Shah accepted it. On the 27th October, 1814 the Shah 
wa^ paid Rs. 2,000. There are other entries {Events at the court of Ranjit Singh). The ex- 
king could not, however, like such dependence on the Lahore chief for his daily expenses. With 
his jagir resumed, his jewels seized, his pension of no fixed amount, the Shah felt that his 
position was intolerable and he wanted to escape. But it is interesting to note that even 
after he was repeatedly despoiled, we find Shah Shuja trying to secure Ranjit’s help while 
at Lahore to fight Fateh Khan. Ranjit’s reply was that the best policy was that of delay. 
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Sadi Khan Kotwal was appointed to guard Shah Shuja. When the Shah protested the Lahore 
Chief replied that he was not a prisoner but had only a guard of honour (Zafarnama, 1815). 

In spite of the shabby treatment atj Lahore, the Shah being always guided by political 
considerations and not by a sense of personal injury and personal wrongs was always eagei 
to approach hi-m for help even from Ludhiana and at times Ranjit responded to his appeal! 
In the Catalogue of Khalsa Lumbar Recoi^ds 11, p. 192, under the heading Madid Kharch we 
find that Ranjit supplied to the ex-^king between 5th Bhadon 1890 and 19th Baisakh 1891 
(1833-34 A.D.) a sum of Rs. 44,500 for his Qandahar expedition. But the Umdat-ut- 
Tawarikh’s figure is one lakh twentyfive thousand. If the Shah could forget his personal 
wrongs so soon and approach him for help and later make him an ally, the historian has 
no right to expatiate on these personal wrongs inspite of the unfavourable impression created 
by Ranjit's shabby treatment of the fugitive monarch in his distress. 


VAYU-WORSHIPPERS IN GUJARAT 

By Dr. M. R. MAJMUDAR 

Gujarat is a land of sub-castes for various reasons ; the exclusiveness consequent on 
foreign invasions andi the influx of foreign settlers in the land of Gujarat has necessitated 
separate castes and sub-castes among Bralimins, Vaisyas and even some of the ^udras. 

'^he traditions of a particular section or sect, under such circumstances were formulated 
in a sort of Purana works ; and it is not surprising that we have an ‘ Audicya Prakasa ’ for 
the Brahmin settlers from the north in GujarM, a ‘ ;§nmala Purana ' for original inhabitants 
from ^rimiala of Bhinnamala, a ‘ Madheraka Purajia’ for the Modha Brahmins, Vaisyas, and 
even oilmen from their habitat at Modhera (North Gujarat), and an ‘ Aniavila Purana' for 
the Anavila Brahmins' in the South of Gujarat. 

The Vayu Pur^a,"^ not the one of the eighteen principal Puranas but a fragmentaiy' 
medieval Sanskrit text in 14 ‘ adhyayas ', comprising of 572 ‘ rslokas ’ describes the original 
habitat of Brahmins and Vaisyas, which w^as a place named Vay^da, a few miles north of 
Pattan, in North Gujarat. A notable sect of Jaina Sadhus is also known from this place as 
the ‘ Vayada gaccha ’ aa( early as the 12th century. 

The particular section of Brahmins and Vaisyas which is known to have Vayada as its 
original place, has amongst its families the worship of Vayu as the traditional family-god, 
at times with his consort, the Vayavi devi. As members of this section of the population of 
Gujarat gradually migrated' towards the South, they carried their religious and social tradi- 
tions with them ; and this explains the existence of several temples of Vayu all over Gujarat. 

In the Hindu cosmos, the eight quarters of the universe are governed by eight Guardian 
deities, beginning with Indra ; they are known by the name of Dikpalas. Vayu is assigned 
the guardianship of the north-west region of the universe. Tliese eight deities have prominent 
positions in the Vedas, long before Vi^inu and Siva became supreme in Hindu belief. 

As the ocean! was considered to form the western limits of India, Varuna, the lord of 
waters was put in charge of the western direction ; and Vayu was made the guardian of the 
north-west comer, as the wind-currents' from the western ocean passer’ towards the north. 

Ten Dikpalas are found to be sculptured on the ceilings of the ‘ mandapa ' of a 
temple, just as those on the cave-temples at Badami. But very rarely are independent 
temples dedicated to each of these guardians. These are assigned their respective subordinate 
positions as attendant-gods on the main temple with a view to protect the temple itself. 

The original temple of Vayu-devata in Gujarat, it is believed, was situated at Vayada, with 
a beautiful step-well by its' side, which when falling on bad times, had the images removed 

- Shri RamaM Mcdi's recent edition (1944) of the Sanskrit text refers to an alter- 
native title of the work as Vd:)mvdta purana as met with in some MSS. This title appears 
to be more appropriaite and significant, because the Sanskrit word V dyu-vartma (the way 
of the wind) not only pWlologically yields the term Vaya4a, through the following intennediate 
stages : Vayu-Vatta — ^Vayavadda—Vayaadda and Viayadii, but also suggests the habitat-name 
of the Vayada Brahmins and Vaisyas as in the case of place-names of other caste-groups. 
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and established at Pattan, the flourishing town in the neighbourhood. Vayada is now a de- 
serted village. 

These images located at Pattan are not of stone but of metal owing probably, to their 
being the kula-devatas and not the public deities. The Guardian of the north-west quarter 
^is accompanied by his consort Viayavl, the AnjanT of the Ramlayana, and the mother of 
Hanuman. Vayu, as the father of Bhfma, in the Mahabharata testifies to the potet-Vedic 

importance of Vayu. Tlie face of Vayavi-devi is' monkey-like and she is two-armed. The 

four arms of Vayu hold ‘aksasutra’ a ‘ dhvaja a ‘ varada mudra (pose) and a kamai.i- 
dalu ’ respectively, starting from the lower right hand. The antelope is shown by the feet, 
at the left hand comer. 

An image of Vayu in stone, placed in a niche at the north-west corner of a main temple 
at Vadanagar, 13th century, is shown to hold vsomething resembling a lotus-stalk in the upper 
left hand; in place of a simple ‘ varada ’ pose. The ' v^ahana ’ is shown to the right, in this 

case. An image of Vayu from the temple at Broach (inscribed Samvat J510) shows the 

lower right hand with ‘ varada the upper one holding the ‘ aksasutra ' ; the upper left hand 
holds the ‘ dhvaja and the lower one the ‘ kamandalu.’ The ‘ vahana ' is vseen behind the 
image. 

The Vayu-tempJe at Baroda houses both Vayu and Vayavi. The Vayu image in white 
marble is identical to the one described from Broach, which is however of black granite. 
Vayavi-devi, is in a sitting posture, as if she were riding a deer. With one of her four 
hands she holds a child, very probably Mamti. 

Temples of Vayu are in actual worship at Bhuj in Cutch, Dwaraka, Cambay, Ahmedabad, 
Broach, Surat and Andheri. This fact suggests the idea, behind these temples, all of which are 
situated in close proxdmity to the Western and the Arabian Sea. The devout and flourishing 
worship of Vayu as a family-deity (‘ kula-devata ’) in a particular section of the Vaisyas in 
Gujarat evokes many cultural associations. It is also notewwthy that invariably the image of 
Viispu is also/ installed in a Vayu-temple, who equally shares the devotion of these Vaisyas. 

The Nagara-iscthas of Broach who are worshippers of Vayu have been known to carry 
on extensive trade by sea with Arabia, ilran and other parts situated in the north-west direc- 
tion to the coast of Gujarat and Kathiawar. 

This ancient maritime trade of some of the merchants of Gujarat with countries situated 
in the north-west corner of the Arabian Sea partly explains the existence in Gujarat of the 
uncommon worship of Vayu, who is the protector or the ‘ dikpala of that quarter. 

Vayu is naturally propitiated in order that the winds may be congenial to their voyage 
and trade and that the ships might have good speed ; the conveyance of the antelope and 
the symbol of a banner are mentioned among the distinguishing features of the Protector of 
the North-west. This fact is very significant. 

The co-existence of a Viisnu-image with Vayu is explained by the fact that Lord Kfsna, 
who later in life settled in Saura.^ra, has his seat at Dwarka in the farther west, and is 
known as Jagan-narayapa or the Jagat Bet f>f fhc Muslim times. 


A MS. OF GHATAKHARPARA KAVYA WITH A 
NEW COMMENTARY 
By Prof. C. N. JOSHI. 

§ 1. The Osmania University really deserves to be congratulated on its starting the 
work of collecting Mss. and old records, in the Marathavada of H. E . H . the Nizam s Domi- 
nions, though 22 years after its inception. No doubt research work was started here about 
10 years ago, but no real research work worth the name, can be thorough and complete, 
unless it is based on original Mss. which form so to speak its real sinews. I therefore con- 
sider myself fortunate in being the first to be entrusted with this interesting and most impor- 
tant work of Mss. collection. 
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During niy tour in^ the Nanded district, I visited Basmatnagar, on the 12th of February 
1941. It is a small town of ancient fame for learning. Its antiquity goes as far back as 
Skanda Purdtia, wherein we find its description under the name of Vasumatinagar. A 

‘ Pothi ' called Vasimati Mdhatmya, exists in the Matha of Shri Krishna Tirtha Swami of 
the place, bearing the colophon as follows g[SIRiiI^^c?l^grRR5t3TlCf(^Uo|noi| 

The Swami ji was pleased to present me a Ms. of Ghatakharpara Kavya with a new 
commentary on it, along with the Mss. of Mukteswara’s 4 Parvas of Mahdbhdrata and 
Niv^rtti Devi Gitia Tika, 

It is a short and sweet poem well known to all Sanskrit Scholars and I am going to 
place my remarks and observations thereon. 

Description of the Ms. :--The Ms. measures 8"-4 X 4", with a margin of 1" left all 
round. It has 15 pages with 22 verses written on them along with their commentary. There 
are about 7 to 8 lines on each page and each line contains about 22 to 23 letters. It is 
generally written corrertly, though about 18 corrections appear to be made in the margin. 
The verses are written in run-on lines without distinction of different Padas. This makes the 
first reading rather difficult. But the commentary leaves no doubt in that respect. The 
paper is old and rather rough. The Ms. is written in deep black ink and it is quite legible 
and complete. 

Kalidasa who is universally considered to be the most pre-eminent Sanskrit poet, has 
enjoyed the honour of having 18 different commentaries on his famous Megha-Duta Kdvya. 
That this tiny little poem of only 22 verses should have about 15 commentaries on it, decided- 
ly proves the high estimation and honour in which it is held by Sanskrit scholars. 

They are slated below in chronological order : — 

1. Kulakavrtti by Abhinavagupta KXX) a.d. 

2. By Santisuri, a Jain Pandit about 1,1th or 12th Ccntury\ 

3. By Kausalkavi, grand-son of K^mahkara 15th Century\ 

4. By Bharatamalla a.d. 1728. 

5. Ghatakharparayojim by Bhafta Sri Kamalakara 1735 A.D. son of Caturbhuja. 

6. By Taracandra, A.D. 1767. 

7. Subodhikd by Ramapatimisra, a.d. 1822. 

8. Candrikd by Govardhana A.D. 1867. 

9. Suhodhinl by Adakmalla. Time not known. 

10. Mugdhubadhand author not known. 

11. By Vidyanatha. 

12. By Sankara. 

13. By Vindhyesvari Prasada. 

14. By Jiv^anda Vidyasagara a.d. 1888 

15. Madhuratlka by Upadhyaya Ramacaritra 1914 Nirnaysagar Press, [See Ap.j 

16. The present new Ms. 

13 of these are mentioned by Aufrecht in his index and by H. K. Chariar in his History 
of Sanskrit Literatwe. Number 2 is mentioned in the 54th issue of Mahdrdstra Sdhitya 
Vatrikd and the 16th is found by me. 

The first, that of Abhinavagupta, is the oldest and can be seen in the Bombay' Asiatic 
Society’s Library. I had no access to it. Extracts from the beginning and end from com- 
mentaries numbers 5, 6 and 7 have been obtained from Bhandarker Oriental Research Insti- 
tute, Poona. And the two viz., that of Vidy^gara and the Ms. I have studied in full. 

Number two that of Sahtisuri ends thus I This is quite 

plain and simple giving only Khan-(Janvaya and pointing out the subject, predicate and 
object, if any. It has nothing critical or learned about it. Govardhanl fika follows nearly 
the same method, but is superior to the former in as much as it adds grammatical notes and 
occasionally points out figures of speech. 

Extracts obtained from Ramapatimisra and Bhaft^a Kamalakara's Tfkas contain only 
introductory verses and chronograms. Therefore nothing can be said about the merits of 
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their Tikias. But the extract from Taracandra’s Tika contains commentary on the first and 
the last verses. It thus gives scope for comparing it with the Tihia of my Ms. 

Verse I. I 

?3r; Ml ii *1 n 

ati^jRT^r ?mr; amfi; 1 PiM i #5^1% i | 

(T ^TE^rr: ?rr cr??ir: i ^ arm?] i rrnJWJr^ m 

lfw:i 5i#Tr st^: — ?ftn5t?n?r:in:i i a]i^crait^%?g?r^ i atf^crRiR^iT 

)3^: 3mci; sr^R | f^AR?^ f^3®T- 

^ ?RRI: ^?n: JTW- ?fr cT^ g^JR, I STTR aTPEjjg %: I 

I Rr^^T Rnt gt I SRf: 

I: arar 1 1 

It will be noticed that the wording of both is nearly similar though there is a little 
change in the order. But the Ms. is more correct and does not quote Amara here though 
it does vSO occasionally elsewhere. 

The last verse 22 :— v. L. arigssJT I V. L. 3Tt55WT [ {^gRTR ] 

gRig?%^rns?l; 5i^gi^Ri i 

^ 3jq|; II II 

gRr=q?: — nl^inR? i i qg%: aftqg i 

gq? q|q i gpi gqitftRs^: i cR g^ g^f 5^ qf^Hts^tgrrilr 

5 iqsf sin Ri^ra: giqigc^qf^aitgr^: gi^ 5qgi%g sigmiungriii gr Mr Mar Rqi: g?cii1% 

%: qiqsr qs^l^ ir«S: i sif^Hi qigq^ M ijfcr; ftTiM; ^gg^ ar ( si ) 5 

gg g arrgvq snq gqst i g. g q® ^§qgq ggiHg^ i gstgui 

ggigg, ii fMggtnggt^M g% ( ) i 5R%i4f5ri?ig^n%; i qqfe ?wrq% 

5i^g%s?gi4g^l?R ii 

New MS. :— | ^ q^oj gi gg%; qsn^^onfgqg q|q qW 

g%qSRq4: I qgt ^4q qqi g^qrt nl4q i M sifctirt qirM gqqjq sn? i 

gnigrq;qr4qi§T^: gi%q ^q RgiMg^^r gggqn gr q qi^i q?qi: grqgnf^ q 
apgqi^i^ I q^ sr^gi q qigq^ ftqrl%q: qRcglg^ fgrgEqiqsq aif gg gigvq sncq 
qiqq fq ftci ii ii 

gfigftqq^qigfrq qsn^rgq qisq ggig i |q ggig q2n4?Rq Mr g*nH M i 
qfqiRqwgqrg^ agqngi^ fwrq^ =qg«4r qEnqggq qq5qitqgiijr%g^ ggig ^q i »ft inr- 
fiijTtqql^oig^g i gg; i 

Madhura Tika’s explanation is better than either [See appendix]. 

Here also the new Ms., besides being more correct and explicative, presents dissimilarities 
more prominently than ;SiniiIarities. While the chronogram verse is absent in the second, the 
colophons of the two are altogether different, the first though alluding to Kalidasa does not 
mention his name at the end and the second does quite the rex^rse. Besides the first states 
^5^^^ and not ^5?rr^ as is done in the second. 

Thus the differences in the two commentaries in spite of similarities, are so prominent 
that to imagine them to have arisen from the fancies of copyists only, is difficult to believe. 

t ft 5cqt f^q gM anggr qqi wiftq ft qq: 

M I q«n Tftq?iqft gtqgMl ii 
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A complete and full comparison of the two will, I think, decide the point against such a 
surmise. Unfortunately it could not be done here for want of full text of Taracandra's 
commentary. 

Se;pm;afiakesvara mentioned in the new Ms. appears to be a mere copyist and not tlie 
commentator. The age of the copy cannot be determined as the specific year of the Bahu- 
dhanya Samvatsara is not stated. 

Conclusion : -The Ms. is more correct and explicative and although it has many similari- 
ties to that of Taracandra still both are not the same and identical. The age of* the copy of 
the new Ms. must be about 200 years. 

After a close comparative study of this and Vidyasagara s I'ika. I am of opinion that this 
is superior to the latter in the following points : — 

I («) It gives logical connections between the verses and context by a short introduc- 
tion where necessary’, e.g., the commentary states that the first verse is to be 
connected with the 6. Their logical connection is nicely explained at the 
outset and in the Tika of the 6. This is not done in the other. 

{b) The connection between the 7 and 8 is given by a fine introduction without 
which the full sense cannot be appreciated : — 

II f. 

(c) It explains the propriety of certain statements c.g. 

verse 14 I 3^ >4^ ^1^# ^3^, 

sBin: I 

verse 15. ft 131 ^ffoil I 

¥13^ I gg f IJlt 33^ I 

II. Its interpretations in many places arc more ingenious and appropriate e.g., 

(a) ^ II ^ II ^ f 

3 i 3T«r3i f^t 

^ g%3 fv3ii5l3 snfiim m ^ aiv^fri i 3§ faswrt 

53 II 

(b) Verse 11. 153^1^31^3: 3531^3: I 

1^1313^: — StTOI; a3ri%3; f53ei 5it%3 331^ 33^^311: 1 

3^31 — Htf331 3cPltfr 3FTI f53 33: 5?^^ 5lt3 ^ % 

This is certainly better than the first. 

(c) Verse 21. 3131331 3 ’I?g3l^3: 31^31: I 

l^fir: — 3l3tt: ^33i:(|3: ¥33: I 3;3f^%; 31531^3: I 

3. itfl: — 3T3f3 ftE3d«l: 35%: 313 1^3 31313^1 

3Ttn33I3[. I 

In the first explanation the idea is repeated. In the second propriety of the two words 
is shown separately. Similarly there are several expressions better interpreted in the new 
Tika. It is not possible to quote them here. Verses 6, 7, 15 and 20 are some more examples. 

III. The various readings adopted in the new Ms. are very important as they yield 
better sense than those adopted by Vidyasagara. In all the V. L. are about 14 in number. 
Only a few are given below by way of sample : — 

Verse 7 3t?f3«33 |%3 3t I V. L. JTRi3«13 ?! ^3 3t ^31 I 

Verse 15 §§33331 3^ ^3131 I V. L. 33 3tft5A^5I^r31313L I 

Verse 16 33: Sig 33: 131 533 33^ I V. L §3?f 333 
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Verse 21 ^ V. L. I I 

The second readings, that is, of the new Ms. are certainly better. It is needless to discuss 
them here. 

IV. All compounds are dissolved and Amara is quoted occasionally. No examples of 
these are needed. 

No. 15 Madhura Tika is simple and points out some beauties as says the commentator. 

dcRJi I I qgrr i 

It will be agreed from what has been said so far that the new Ms. is a valuable acquisi- 
tion in various ways. 


§2. THE POEM. 

From the commentary I now turn to the poem on which it is a commentary. 

The subject-matter of the poem is extremely slight, almost nil. A lady whose husband 
is abroad becomes smitten with passion, as is usual in Sanskrit poetry, at the advent of the 
rainy season and seeing clouds in the sky sends through tliem her message to her husband 
to return home soon. Tlie clouds accordingly do the mission and husband returns home 
before long. 

The subject-matter is spread over 22 verses as follows : — Verses 1 to 6 are introductory, 
contain description of the rainy .season, of the pleasures of those who enjoy company of their 
husbands and the grief of those who are sei>arated from them. Verses 7 and 8 — the heroine 
sees the clouds and delivers her message. Verses 9 to 2^1 — the poet gives natural description 
of the rainy season — the green grass, the flowering trees, and the joyfully screaming birdv 
etc., — which excites her passion and renders her condition pitiable. The clouds deliver the 
message and the lover on hearing it, returns home before his time. Verse 22 : — The last 
verse contains his famous oath — that whoever would excel him in the Rliymes, to him he 
would bear w^ater in a piece of broken jar. 

Tliis poem evidently belongs to that popular species of lyrical poetry which is called 
“ sandesakavya ’’ or “ dutakavya Its origin goes so far back as the Rg\"eda, where §aram~i 
is sent on message to Paaii. In the two great epics, Rama is seen sending Hanuman to 
Slta and Yudhi^fhira sending 8ri Krsna to Duryodhana and Nala sending Hamsa {o Dama- 
yanti, with their respective messages. R^a’s message was a soured of inspiration to Kali- 
dasa, who has very skillfully alluded to it in his Megkaduta : — 

gil [3. 37 ] 

Kalidasa had to justify his employment of cloud as a messenger by saying : — 

^rUlcTI ^ §tf<Wir: s [ "i.. 5 ] 

With a well-thought-out plan giving the cause of separation, it.s duration, the exact locations 
of the lovers, their marks of identification, employment of cloud as a messenger, after a 
hearty welcome, its well-chalked-out path, natural description of the rainy season, beautified 
by all poetic conventions, the apt allusions from history and the Puranas — and exhibiting 
in all this his high imagination and consummate art — the poem has stood unrivalled in 
the whole range of Sanskrit Literature. 

Bhamaha,^ a famous rhetorician of the 7th Century, has found fault with such im- 
propriety of employing cloud, wind, moon, bee or parrot as messengers. In spite of this 


1. 3i^Shn?r*n i 

cIsTr II 11 
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dictum several later poets- have written Dutakavyas in imitation of Meghadula. Bhavabhuti 
also has used a cloud messenger in his MalathMddhava. 

It is said that imitation is an index of the high excellence and popularity of a poem. 
And in this respect Kalidasa has enjoyed highest popularity as is referred to above. But , 
that this little poem should have been conspicuously imitated at least by one poet reflects 
no small credit on GhataJkharpara. A pcet called Yadava has composed a poem ‘ Krsna 
Lila ’ by name in the year 1624 a.d. It consists of two pairs of Rhyming lines, one of the 

lines being taken from Ghatakharpara so that 4 consecutive verses of this poem give an 

entire verse of Ghatakharpara.^ 

Ghatakharpara falls far short of Meghaduta, in point of well-ordered plan, its skilful 
execution, and its fine imagery. In some resp)ects it presents a direct contrast to it as shown 
below : — 

1. In Ghatakharpara it is the heroine who sends the message and not the hero. 

2. She gives an ominous welcome and in the same breath commands the clouds to 

carry the message. 

3. She does not select a particular cloud but addresses all clouds collectively. This 

produces vagueness. 

4. She gives no hint as to what destination the message is to be taken and no marks 

of identification of her husband. This adds to the vagueness. 

5. Repetition of ideas and. expressions occurs, e.g. 

(a) 1. II i v. 2. n 

V. 3 . II gif^% v. 6 . 11 

(b) iv.2. n 1 

II V. 9 . II 

(c) I V. 2. II I V. XI 

I V. X. II 

(d) IV. 3. u I V. 20. II 

,(e) =^cT#sf^ II V. 9. II I V. X. II 

This bespeaks of the poverty of thought and expression of the poet. 

6. Kalidasa has used one metre only viz., Mand^ranta throughout his poem, but 

here the poet has used 9 different metres. They are : - 

7 6 2 ; 2 and TT^^qf, 

only once. 

He shows admirable mastery over metres. They are all faultless and well adapted to convey 
his plain and simple thoughts. 

There are similarities also between the two poems, some are given below : — 

1. Both the poems develop But whereas K^idasa freely indulges 

in Ghatakharpara nowhere crosses the boundary of decorum and 

propriety. 

2. While Meghaduta’ s time is given at the beginning as 

we have 11th day of the bright half of A^adha, in Ghatakharpara as' is to be infer- 

etc. 

3. H, Sk, Liu by H. D. Chariar, Chap. XIH. 
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red from ^ ff? g^f^lt II V. 3 II « This fact is referred to by 

Kalidasa 5iiqf^ ^ 5itrn^ ( 3. 47 ) while intimating the 

date on which the curse was to end. 

3. The same poetic conventions declaring the advent of the rainy season are used in 

both the poems, e.g. the flowering of 

and Hamsa’s going to Manasa Lake, the Catakas drinking rain drops and trum- 
peting and dancing peacocks. 

4. The: description of is similar in both the poems e.g. 

^tciqr (sis'll) I g. u qSHTtqiq: ^01 

II 3. II 

Now let us examine his Yamakas to find out how far his boast is justified in that 
respect. Yamaka is defined as * when more syllables 

than one are repeated in the same order, in wLich they first occurred, but in a differem sense 
there is a Yamaka. They are of various kinds. Bharata has mentioned 10 kinds in his 
Ndlya Saslra. But Bh^naha has given only 5. It is customary to use these in one of the 
cantos of a Mah^avya. Kalidasa has vShown his fondness for them in the 9th canto' of 
Raghn-Vamsa. He has used Yamakas of 3 syllables at the beginning of the 4th Pada of 
each verse in that canto, e.g. 

qrrqamqcrt i q^f^tcr ssrqr i 

fcTqrq: i ^g^ig ftni qqwfSig i 

These are really very sweet and musical. 

Bharavi who lived about the 5th century A.D. has similarly used Yamakas of various 
kinds in the 15th canto of his Kimta-Arjuniya. He has used them at the end of the 4th 
Pada in some verses e.g. 

ci?ir i qcir i i 

But not satisfied with this he has used all sorts of intricate ones e.g. (10)>H55[- 

( 16 ); ( 18 - 21 ) ( 25 ) ( 42 ) 

and so on. Naturally the more complicated they are the more meaningless they become. 

Now Ghatakharpara has used Yamakas only at the end of each line, the first tw^o and 
the la^t two lines Rhyming together in all verses except the second in which all the four lines 
Rhyme. ( 8I5|' ) This method of Rhyming couplets has become almost 

essential in Marathi poetry. And Vaman Paiiglit and Moropant have been famous for their 
Rhymes. But this is rarely found in Sanskrit, Nay I have not come across with any othei 
poem in such Rhymes, except the one under cx)nsi deration. 

Ghatakharpara has used 36 Rhymes in his 22 verses in all. Of these 5 arc of 2 letters, 
51 are of 3 letters, 7 of 4, 1 of 5 and 2 of 6 letters. Among these only 3 are repeated and 

there is nothing charming about them, e.g. (a) 10; — ^1^% 11; (b) 

(c) 14 A few are mediocre while many are quite 

melodious. One or two examples of the latter are given below : — 

V 3 513^ 1 I 

V 8 |ig ff qqj: I ^DsTasRi: i 

V 20 I I 


4 


I 


II fi^ 11 

^rRTRRBRireiie, sr^ea. Quoted from Kane's His. Alamkar M. V. P. 53, 
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Having no narration and plan, betraying poverty of thought and expression, and" exhi- 
biting no high flights of fancy and imagination, this poem is but a mediocre production. Still 
it is a short sweet poem, possessing the merits of Prasada and Madhurya in an eminent 
degree and made musical owing to its charming Rhymes, interspersed with graceful allitera- 
tions. Its style is chaste, pure and simple. It is this that has made it so popular. The 
self-praise of the poet is justified only so far that his Rhymes are melodious and unlaboured. 
In short his poetry is free but not excellent as some critics would like to call it.<’ 

§ 3. FROM THE POEM TO THE POET. 

Nothing is definitely known about the personal history and time of Ghafakharpara, as 

is usual in the histoiy of Sanskrit literature. Another work called N'lHsdra in 21 stanzas is 

ascribed to him. But as there is nothing distinctive in the verses, it does not strengthen his 
identity. Jivananda Vidyasagar’s Kdvyascmigraha part 1 (ed. 1888) contains a Nltisara, 
which is just printed after Ghatakharapara Kdvya and is attributed to him. .But it is far 
from being the real work of the poet, as it is merely an anthology of Subhasitas. Chariar 

in his History of Sanskrit Literature tells us that it is a short didactic poem in the form of 

a dialogue, between a hog and a lion and the ideas are amusing." 

Then w^e find reference to the names Ghata and Kharapara in the Kathdsaritsagara of 
Somadeva, who wrote it between ,1060 and 1081 a.d.« There we are told that these friends 
joined hands in their thievish adventures. In one of these a princess fell in love with 
Kharpara whose indulgence in wine, one day led to the betrayal of his crime, for which he 
was ordered to be hanged. Ghata on knowing the fate of his friend managed to elope with 
the princess. At the modest computation, at least 600 years must be supposed to have 
elapsed before this legend of romantic robbery should have gathered round the name of this 
romantic poet. 

The poem ow’es its title to the oath contained in the last verse (quoted above), w'here 
the poet declares that he w'ould bear w'ater to any one, who w'ould surpass him in Rhymes ; 
and from its .strange nature the name w’as transferred to the poet himself and his original 
name was lost. Histories of Sanskrit literature, Sanskrit Dictionaries and some commentaries 
such as those of Vidyasagara and Shantisuri agree in giving the poet and the poem the 
same name viz., Ghata-kharpara.*' 

The commentator Taracandra and the Ms. I have found, attribute this poem to Kali- 
dasa as already mentioned. Ketkar states in his Jndnakosa that Kalidasa in his earlier 
days used to write under that pseudonym ; but this is not plausible since there is / great 
disparity in the style and diction of the two poets. Besides no evidence is adduced in sup- 
port of these statements. Then there are others who make him a contemporary of Kalidasa. 
They rely upon the famous verse about the 9 gems at the court of Vikramaditya, wherein 
Ghatakharpara is associated with Kalidasa.^’* But all thcvse poets are now known to have 
lived at different periods separated by centuries from each other. Keith calls it a w^orthless 
legend, while Macdonell thinks it to be a mere myth,^^ Yet Strangely enough Keith quotes 
this very legend against Jacobi (page 201) and appears to believe in it at least to some 
extent. 

Lastly there is another theory propounded by T. S. Narayan Pastry, in his introduction 
to Ratndvali that Bhasa is the later name of Dhavaka alias Ghatakharpara. In this identi- 
ty Chariar— H. Sk. Lit. Ch. XIH. - Chapter XIII. 

^ Chapter X 8. 43-70, Vide Supra. 

I II 

P. 7&. 

1- Chap. XI. 

Tim® in order I 4th. Cent. IBI 6th. IV' 8th. VII 4th or I B C. VIII 6th 
IX 5th. Cent. 
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fication of Bhasa with Ghatakharapara he has relied upon Kavl-Viniarsa of Rajasekhara and 
Kdvyanusdsmm of Hemacandra. The passages under reference are given below : — 

(1) 5 ff €q5r i 

i i:r3rf)w: 1^. 

(2) ^aict TO :i^5l?rr i 

I sriclp %TTTOfJTRr: »Tf^ 

sjfsr^f: i 5 b^ ^ »?iWTfr?%; ga^: II |jR5r q;r. 5n. 

If thivS tradition repeated by two poets of the 10th and 11th centuries, can bei regarded 
as true Ghatakharpara becomes' the same as Bhasa. And Kalidasa himself has admitted him 
as his worthy predecessor.^'^ 

Pandit S. J. Joshi and Pandit Vishwanatha Shastri, place him between the 4th and 6th 
century, on the ground of his mention in the 9 gems tradition. 

“ Ghafakharpara Kavya is earlier than Kalidasa is deduced by Jacobi from the fact of 
his boavSt, which later was not justified.” Tliis is quoted by Keith. I thoroughly agree 
with him since later poetry is more refined and artificial and the Rhymes used by later poets 
i.e., Kjalidiasa, BharaVli, Magha and Han^, present more and more complicated and artificial 
forms. Some examples of Rhymes from Kalidasa and Bharavi are quoted above. They are 
certainly so refined and graceful that if Ghatakharpara had seen them or had heard of them, 
he would never have dared toj give that challenge as he did. Besides it is more plausible to 
suppose that Kalidasa improved upon the original story of Ghatakharpara and gave us his 
all finished excellent work of art called Meghaduta, than to suppose the reverse. These 
arguments certainly strengthen the opinion that Ghatakharpara lived before Kalidasa. If 
we add to this his plain and simple style and diction and his direct mode of expression, I 
believe, we shall have no hesitation in placing him along with Bhasa if not identifying him 
with Bhasa himself. 

APPENDIX. 

• After I had completed this paper, I got one more Tika called Madhurd by Pandit Rama 
Caritra, printed and published at Nirnayasagara Bombay in 1914. Its main features are 
noted below : — 

(1) It is in simple and plain modern Sanskrit without any display of erudition. 

(2) It has made a fine attempt to explain the motive and argument of each verse, 
but in trying to find out the inner meaning of some expressions, the author has unnecessarily 
traversed into Kama^stra and has explained certain Asanas e.g. verse 22. 

(3) The readings adopted are nearly the same as those adopted in my new^ Ms. with a 
few exceptionvS. 1 mention only one which is decidedly better 

This reading is better as it gives good sense the Yamaka 

becomes 5 lettered instead of 6. The meanings of ); 

(New Ms.) are not satisfactory. 

(,4) The Madhura Tika on verse 22 is in my opinion better than the other two quoted 
already. It runs thus : - 

1 (jfqfT: f^qrfecTtst toI^ t 

qi^f I ^ HR I 

5JTO I ^ f!RI 3Tf 3r55tn55V!T I H 

Jtf hI dl htIsI H ai'gHrffRHfHapf: i 

Page 201, 



MIA. MISCELLANY 

By Prof. H. C. BHAYANI 

(1) On the variants of the Purdnic names 'Vrpti* and ‘ Dhrsnu * 

In the dynastic list of the Yadavas^ twice we come across the name Vr^i. It is the 
name borne by the fiftieth and the fifty-second descendent counting from Manu Vaivasvat. 
As often, different Pufanic texts give the names of these two descendants differently. For the 
fiftieth we find- (1) Vrsni, Dhrmu, Dhrsti and Krostu, w^hile for the fifty-second we have (2) 
Vrsni, Vrsti, Vahni, Dhrsnu and Dhrsta. Further the name of the tw^enty-eighth descendent 
presents^ three variants, (3) Dhrsta, Dhrsti and Vrsni. Taking these three groups together 
we find seven different names : Vr^i, Vrsti. Vahni, Dhrsnu, Dhrsfa, Dhrsti, Krostu. If 
the last name Kro^u is set apart, it cant be shown in the case of the rest that four of them 
are but linguistically developed variants of the remaining two which are the bavsic vocables. 

In the group Frsnf Vani. Vrsti the first is the source form. This Vrsni would become 
Vanhi or Vanhi in Prakrit. Vanhi is quite meaningless as a Sanskrit vocable and so it got 
confused with its nearest Sanskrit v’^ocable Vahni. Similarly Vjsti is the result of the incompetent 
effort of the uneducated to pronounce the vocable Vrsni. Jacobi has showm^ that such a 
substitution of st for sn in the popular mouth lies at the basi^ of MIA vocables like Vllthu 
{Visnu), Aridhakavitthi {Andhakavrsni) , Naravahiithi (Narapativrsni) , tittha {trsnd) and 
iitthalu (trsndlu). It is quite pertinent to note that in the Jain version of the Harivahisa 
as given by Gunabhadra in his Uttarapurdna we find the pseudo-Sanskrit forms Andhakavrsii 
and Narapativrsti. In the light of this explanation it is not now difficult to see the connec- 
tion between the vocable Dlmm on the one hand and Dhrsta and Dhrsti on the other. 
Dhrsnu would give *Dhrstu which having been felt as unknowm to Sanskrit would be changed 
to the familiar Dhrsta or Dhrsti. 

(2) Late Sk. ' asvacalasthd' : horses stable. 

In the glossary appended to his edition of the Pancdkhydna iPurnabhadrds Panchatantrh, 
HOS. II) Hertel tentatively suggests ‘horses' stable’ as the meaning of aivacaiasthd occur- 
ring at p. 276, 1. 15 in the Pancdkhydna. That Hertel’s conjecture is right and that the 
word ""calasthd is merely a Sanskritizatflon of the I>esya °calatthd (f.) is shown by Sandesa- 
rdsakay 169 b ; godsanihi turangacalatthihi which is rendered by the commentator as 
gavdsane turangamasdldsu. The Pancdkhydna is dated 1199 A.C., while the Sandesardsaka is 
composed about the 13th or 14th century a.c. 

(3) From the Svayambhucchandas." 

Svayambhucchandas (Sc.) VIII 4 is taken from thd Paumacariu (PC). 

SC. VIII, 4 : 

lava padupadahapadipahaapahapamgane 
i>ai suradunduhi diiina gaanangane 
rasia saasaipkha gaanti varamangalaip 
tivali dhadhdhanta ghummantavaramaddalani. 

PC. XXIV, 2, 1-2 : 

tava padu padaha padioahaya pahu-pangape 
pai sura-dunduhi dimia gayanangane 


^ See The Glory that was Gurjaradesa, R. I, Appendix I (Yadavas upto the Bharaia 
war), Bharatiya Vidya Bhavan, Bombay, 1943. 

- Op. cit. p. 108, f.n. 85. Even one and the same Purana shows similar variants, as can 
be seen from Monier Williams, Sanskrit-EngUsh Dictionary, s. v. Dhrishta, Dhrishpa. 

Glory, p. 109. , 

^ See Alsdorf : Harivamsapurdna, p. 135 and Jacobi s paper ‘ Uber eine ungewohnliche 
vertretung von $n im Mittelindischen,’ IF. XLV, p. 168 ff., referred there. 

5 This Apabhraih&i poem is edited by Acharya Jinavijaya Muni and is to be shortly 
published by the Bharatiya Vidya Bhavan, 
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rasla say a sahkha jayaip mahagondalarp 
tivilatarntanta-ghummanta-vara-mandalaiTi 

SC. VIII, 19 : recurs^ in the Bap^pabhatfisuricaritam of the Prabhavakacarii a (SJS. XIII) 
in a strange form and context. There it forms a part of the third and whole of the fourth 
line of the ^ Vastuka ’ which is said to bei interpreted by Bappabhatti in no less than one 
hundred and eight ways four ouit of these being actually given in the text. 

SC. VIII, 19 : 

Kanpa paripadi 1 janu janai tora 
cattau jo savai | tasu kamanu nihora 

Prabhdvakacarita, p. 89, st. 297 : 
tatti si all melava keha 
dhana uttavaK priya mandasineha | 
virahihim manusu jarn marai tasu kavana nihord'^ 
karnni pavittadl janu jdnai dord\\ 

SC. VIII, 19 is given as an illustration of the sixth type of Chaddania defined at SC. VIII, 
18 as containing 8 (<— 4 + 4) morae in a, c and 10 ( = 5 d- 5) morae in b, d. Accordingly 
the printed text of SC. VIII, 19 requires its paripmt to be emended as paripddi and jo as ju 
or jo. As Svayambhu chooses this stanzai to serve as an illustration for a definite metre and 
as one sat to write a metrical treatise and using the extent literature for the purpose would 
generally reproduce these illustrations in their original, unaltered form — ^at least in the case 
of Svayambhu there are sufficient grounds! for such an assumption, it is most probable that 
the stanza in the Svayambhucchandas is more ori^nal while that in the Prahhdvakacarita pre- 
sents it in a ‘ worked-ov^er ’ form. The compilatory character of the later work and its out- 
right borrowing of numerous stanzas, at times in a slightly altered form, lends countenance 
to such a view. 

(4) Ap. Verse mistaken jar Prose. 

The chances of mistaking as prose a piece in the Ap. metre Matra (or Radda) occurring 
in the midst of a prose passage appear* to be not quite negligible. The unusual fiv^e-lined 
structure of this metre, its scant regard for rhymes and comparatively less ^riking 
nature of its rhythm are factors which make it easy for one to overlook the verse character 
of a passage in Matra occurring in prose surroundings. And in two cases at least such a 
thing has actually taken place. On pp. 87-88 of the Tippanl of the Apabhrathsapdthdvali 
(ed. M. C. Modi, Ahmedabad, 1935), the editor has given a passage from the unpublished 
Kuvalayamdla of Udyotanasuri. This passage has been also given in the Apahhrmhsakdvya- 
trayi (ed. L. B. Gandhi, GOS. XXXVIII, 4^27), Introduction pp. 109-110. The editors of 
each of these works seem to have no idea that the passage in question may be in verse, while 
that appears to be just the case. In the absence of a critically edited text, not a few places 
in the passage in question are quite unclear, but for the most part there can be least doubt 
as to the verse character of the passage. Thus we read : 

Eu ehau hou manussaha 
savvu eu ayariu | tujjhanau vahku valiyau (?) 
praraddhau eu prai | sugai bhriatu cara bhratisamprai 
jairn ji viraiu dhajnalavasiae 
suhalampadei)a eu mai | duthatthamaiiamohaluddhai 
turn samprati bolliyau \ eu eu piaraddhu bhallau 
ettha sujjhai kira suvainnampi 
vaislaiiaramuhagayau | re eu pau mittassa vancapa 
kamialiyavayadharapem | eu eu sujjhejjha nahl 
dhavalavahapadhavaladehassa 

® I am indebted to Acharya Shri Jinavijayaji for drawing my attention to this identifica- 
tion. ^ 

^ c is metrically quite out of order and pavittafi in d appears to stand for pavittadi. 
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siri bhramati ja vimahjala | dhavalujjala sa bhacjari yadi 
pmvesi trihu(?) [ mitra drojjhu to iiama sujjhai. 

When looked at in this form the pattern of the Matra metre in these lines cannot be mistaken. 
Again, the same blunder is committed by the editor of the Tilakamanjari of Dhanapala 
(Kavyam^a No. 85). Heraacandra has quoted in his Chando'nus^arm (recent edition of 
its Pk. portion by H. D. Velankar in BBRAS, 19 ; 1943, p. 66) a Sk. IVIStra : 

Lsu§ka-sikharini kalpasakhiva 

nidhiradhanagrama iva | kamalakhanda iva marave’dhvani 
bhavabhi§marapya iha | vik§ito’si muniniatha kathamapi 

The commentator points out that the source of this stanza is the TiUiku7mtnjart and 
indicates the context® also. If one looks for this passage in the Tilakamanjari it will be found 
on p. 218 (mid), where it is confused w'ith prose and is considerably corrupt : 
nidhiradana grama iva kamalakhanda iva ; marave, 
dhvanibhava bhimaranya iha vlk§it6si. 

Muninatha, kathamapi dpjte bhavati .... etc. 


THE ADI-PURANA 


By Dr. R. C. HAZRA 


An Adya- or Adi-purdna is mentioned in most of the lists of eigliteen Upapurapas and 
has been drawn upon extensively by almost all the Nibandha- writers. We have also got an 
Adi-putd'fia preserved in Mss^ and published by the Vehkatesvara Press, Bombay. We 


8 The commentary there reads at one place as kumdsamaraketund for which the editor 
suggests kumdrdmara^ with a query, But as the particular passage in tlie Tilakamanjari shows, 
it should be kumdrasamara/ 

1 For Mss of the Adi^p. see « 

(1) R. LL. Mitra, Notices of Sans. Mss, II, pp. 18-20, No. 553 : 

[This is an undated Ms written in Bengali characters and consisting of 25 chapters. It 
begins with verse I (jayati yak>da^sunuh etc.) of chap. 5 of tlie printed edition and ends 
with the concluding verse (idani maya te kathitam mahadbhutaip etc.) of the latter. Its 
contents, as given by Mitra, agree generally with those of chajjs. 5-29 of the printed edition.] 

(2) Eggeling, I?tdia Office Catalogue, VI, pp. ,1184-85 : 

[No. 3335.— This is a complete Ms written in Devaniagari script and copied m 1799 A.D. 
It consists of 52 chapters, but its 52nd chapter^ which deals with Karpsa-vadha, is called the 
51st in the final colophon (iti sri-adi-puraije niarada-saunakadi-saipvade kaipsarvadho 
namaikapanca^attamo’dhyayab samaptah). It begins, like Mitra’s Ms, with verse I of chap. 5 
of the printed edition but contains a second introductory verse (na khalu bala-vilasa° etc.) 
which is not found in the printed edition. Its first 25 chapters have general agreement, as 
regards contents, with Mitra’s Ms and with chaps. 5-29 of the printed edition. Of the 
remaining chapters, chap. 32 deals with Dhenuka-purva-janma-kathana, chap. 39 with Rasa- 
krida-vilasa, chaps. 42-44 with the description Oif different kinds of Nayakas and Nayakas, 
chap. 45 with Nama-m5hatmya, and the rest with the different deeds and exploits of 


No. 3336. — This Ms also is written in Deva-nagari script. It was copfied in 1864 a.d. 
According to Eggeling, it is ‘ evidently a refproducticn of the preceding Ms with all its mistakes, 
and an additional supply of its own.’] 

(3) H. P. Shastri, ASB Cat., V, pp. 708-9 : 

[No. 4072. — This is a complete Ms written in Nagart script and dated Sairpvat 1869 
For a ‘ full description ’ of this Ms^ Shastri refers to the Ind. Off. Cat., No. 3335. 

No. 4073. — ^T^is Ms also is complete. It is written in Nagari script and dated Saipvat 
1708. It consists of 51 chapters, of which the last one deals with Karpsa-vadha. Its last 
colophon ends with the words ‘ samiaptats cayaip purva-khaipdab M 

(4) Cat. of San. Mss in the Adyar Library, Part I, p. 159. 

(5) List of Sans., Jama and Hindi Mss purchased* by Order \oj Govt., and deposited 
in the Sans. College, Benares, during 1897, 1898, 1899, 1900 and 1901, p. 185. 
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shall see below that these two Adi-pura^as are quite distinct in character and belong to 
different dates. 


I 

The Adi-p., published by the Vehkatesvara Press, consists of 29 chapters, of which the 
first four are found neither in the Ms of the Adi~p. noticed by R. L. Mitra, nor in those 
described by H. P. Shastri and Eggeling. It ends with the chapter on Yamalarjunabhanga 
(breaking of the pair of Arjuna trees), an exploit of the infant Krsna at Vrndavana. A com- 
parison of this printed Adi-p. with Shastri and Eggeling’s Mss shows that the former does 
not represent the entire Adi-p. but contains only a i>art of it. This fragmentary character of 
the printed edition is also shown by its chapter 6 which mentions the different incidents con- 
nected with Krona’s life from his birth to his exploits at Mathura and Dvaravati. It is 
highly probable that Shastri and Eggeling’s Mss also do not comprise the whole work known 
under the title ‘ Adi-p. \ because these Mss end with Krona’s exploits at Mathura and record 
none of the incidents at Dvaravati, and in the second of two complete Mss of the Adi-p. 
described by H. P. Shastri, the final colophon ends with the words ‘ samaptas cayam purv^a* 
khairidah.’ Of the Utitara-khaaidsi of the Adi-p. we know nothing at presest. It seems to have 
dealt with Krsna’s exploits at Dvaravati. 

The printed Adi-p., which calls itself the essence of all the Puranas,- begins with the 
verse ‘ rajoju§e janmani sattva-vfttaye the first two quarters of which are the same as those 
of the first introductory verse of Bainabhatta’s Kddamban. This introductory verse as well as 
a few others which follow it contain salutations to Vi^nu and Vyasa, of whom the former is 
described as ‘ cinmiatra-rupa ’ and ‘ paramatma-rupin ’ and is called Brahman, when consisting 
of pure consciousness, and Mayesvara, when taking the human form,-^ while the latter, who 
is a form of Visnu, ilsi said to have divided the original Veda, and given it tot his disciples, 
to have composed a Puraaia-samhita after collecting the anecdotes (itihasa) from the Veda, 
and to have written the Brahma-sutra in order to elucidate the meaning of this Purana- 
saiphita, the Bhdgavata-p. as a commentary on the Brahma-sutra, and the present Adi-p. to 
embody the essence of all these works.^ Next, after praising the Naimi^a forest as the Vi§nu 
vana (forest of Vksnu) and the best of all holy places, this Purapa states that once Suta came 
to the hermitage of ^aunaka in this forest during a tw^elve-year sacrifice instituted by the 
latter and was duly received by the sages. (Chap. 1). When Suta took his seat, .Saunaka 
praised his presence as productive of immense good, asked him to take rest, and retired to the 
fire-sanctuary (agni-grha) to perform his own evening duties. (Chap. 2). When, after 

(6) Stein, Jammu Cat., p. 199. 

(7) Benares Sans. College Cat., pp. 329 and 337. 

(8) R. G. Bhandarkar, Report on the Search for Sans. Mss (1887-88, ,1888-89, 1889-90, 
1890-91), p. 10. 

For short Mss on StaVa, Mahatmya etc., claiming to be parts of the Ai-p., see 

(1) H. P. Shastri, ASB Cat., V, pp. 709-710. 

INo. 4074. — ^This is a complete Ms dealing with Vi^u-nama-mahatmya. It consists of 
7 folias and is written in Bengali characters of ‘ the early nineteenth century.’ It is most 
probably an enlarged form of chap. 45 (on Nama-mahiatmya ) of Ind. Off. Cat., No. 3335. 
Its colophon runs as follows : ity-adi-pur^e srikrsnarjuna-samvade srivi^or nama- 
m^tmyam samaptam. 

No. 4075. — ^This Ms. also is written in Bengali characters ‘of the nineteenth century.’ 
It begins with the same verse as that of the immediately preceding Ms and contains an inter- 
locution between Kr^na and Arjuna. It thus seems to deal with Vi^u-niama-mahatmya, 
although in its coloph^ the title of the work is given as ‘ Vai^viamrta '. ] 

(2) A. B. Keith, Cat. of Sans, and Pkt. Mss in the Library of the Ind. Off., Vol. II, 
Part i, p. 905 (Citrakutarmahatmya) and pp. 905-6 (Vitasta-stava) . 

(3) Stein, Jammu Cat,, p. 1^. 

(4) Wintemitz, Cat. of South Indian Sans. Mss, pp. 267-9, No. 198 (Madhyama-bhiaga 
of the Hemakuta-khai?<Ja of the Bharadvaja-samhita of the Adi-mahapurana) . 

2 See the chapter-colophons, in most of which this Puraiia is called ‘ sakala-purSjja- 
sara-bhuta.’ 

3 Adi-p. 1, 2a — hrahmeti yasya nigamak vivjtas cidamso mdyeivarah purusa-rupa-dharo 

yadatnsah | ; • 

^ Adi-p. 1, 8-13. 
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taking r^t, ^ta returned to Saunaka in company with the sages, the latter described tlie 
evils of the Kali age^ and requested the foimer to tell them how people could get rid of 
the^ e^ls and to speak out, in connexion with Kr§na ‘ the lord of cowherdessea ^ the essence 
Of mapas, Itihasa, Dharma^stras and the work of Badarayana (i.e. the Brahmasutra) . 
(Ctmp. 3). The other sages also requested Suta to speak on the way of attaining devotion 
to Hari. Consequently, Suta saluted Krsna (whom he described as ‘ cidanandamaya ’ and 
tnmurtika’) and Vyasa and consented to reproduce the Adi-purdm which he heard from 
his teacher Vyasa and which was the essence of all Sastras. (Chap. 4). 

In chap. 5 we are told that Vyasa heard from Narada this Adi-p. which was proclaimed 
originally by Sanatkumara.^> :It is said that once, in course of his wanderings, Narada came 
to Vyasa s hermitage on the bank of the Sarasvatl and was warmly received there by Vyasa’s 
pupils, ^d that being requested by these pupils to speak on the means of getting rid of 
\ ii^nu-maya which steeps the whole creation in nescience, Narada spoke about Kr^na, who 
is one of the incarnations of Vi^u and of whom he heard from Kumara." 

Thus the_ topics of the present Adi-p. have been introduced in the printed edition. The 
Mss of the Adi-p., on the other hand, make no mention of Suta or Vyasa but simply say 
that once, in course of his wanderings, Narada came to Naimisaranya in order to see Saunaka 
and others and had a warm reception from the sages living! there. It was at their request to 
speak on the means of getting rid of Visnu-maya that Narada narrated the contents of the 
present Adi-p. 

That the present beginning of the printed edition is due to a change made at later date 
by the addition of its first four chapters, is shown not only by Shastri and Eggeling’s Mss of 
the Adi-p. but also by th^ mention of Narada and v^aunaka as interlocutors in the colophons 
of all the chapters from chap. 5 of the printed edition. It is to be noted that in chap. 5 of 
the printed edition Narada speaks to Vyasa and his pupils and not Saunaka. 

Though Uie beginning of the printed Adi-p. is different from those of the Mss, it deals, 
like chaps. 1-25 of the latter, mainly with the story of Krsna — the legendary account of the 
birth of Kr§na as well as of Baladeva, Vasudeva’s eulogy of Kiisna and his removal of the 
new-born child to Nanda’s house, the merry-makings in Nanda’s house on the occasion of 
Kr^a's birth, the ceremony of naming Kr§a?a and Baladeva as performed by Garga, and the 
incidents connected with Kr§na’s infancy, viz., his killing of the demoness Putana and of 
the demon Tmavarta, his breaking of a cart, his childish sports with his foster-mother 
Yasoda as well as with other cowherdesses (such as those of his stealing milk, curd and 
butter and sharing these with his associates, his breaking of utensils, his escape on more 
occasions than one from the midst of cowherdesses who tried to capture him, his passing the 
night with all the Gopikas separately in their respective houses^, and so on), his defeat in a 
wrestling competition with Baladeva, and his breaking of a pair of Arjuna trees when he was 
tied by Yasoda to a mortar. 

In connexion with this story, the following topics have been dealt with in the printed 
edition : — the benefits of worshipping Kr^na by forsaking all contact with women ; character- 
istics of the devotees of Hari ; description and praise of Mathura-mapdala, in which Vrnda- 
vana is situated ; praise of Vrndavana, whidi is called the most favourite place and the 
eternal abode of Krsna and in which Kr§na s sports and exploits are always to be experienced 
through love and devotion ; characteristics of a love-messenger (duti) ; description of the 
Kali age ; a summary of the Riaimayaina ; and Yasoda’s seeing the universe in Kr^a's 
mouth. 

In order to glorify Kr^iija, a few subsidiary stories have been introduced ; viz., Narada’s 
meeting with Vi§ou in iSveta-dvipa and the latter’s narration of the story of ten sages 


Speaking of the bad effects of the Kali age the Adi-p. says that people will become 
non-believers and look upon the Salagr^a as a piece of stone meant for measurement of 
weight, and that one's wife's brothers will be one's best advisers (Adi-p. 3, 7 and 19). 

® sanatkummoktani idam purmjtarit yato na kiifidt param a^i pdrvam | 
mayd srutam inaradato vadaryoffi sraddkMunu cudipurai^ia-smfijnam 1| 

7 Adi-p. 5, 3-13, . ' 
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who meditated on Kr 90 a (the deli^ter of Gopikas — gopif^-ramaiija) or Vrndavana in order 
to experience his sports ; Narada’s bath in the Manasa lake, his consequent attainment of 
an extremely beautiful female form, and his experience of Krona’s allaying the jealous 
anger of Radha as well as of his Rasa-lllia and other sports at Vrudavana with the Gopis, 
especially with Radha, the daughter of Vr§abhanu ; Narada’s attainment of a male body by 
bathing in the Kr^na-gahga and his experience of Krsna’s Vraja-liE, which is ‘ nitya ' 
(permanent) and in which Krsna tends cattle with his friends and associates and is received 
in the evening by his foster-mother and other cowherdesses ; Vii^nu's narration to Brahma 
of the story of his taking the form of a bee and describing the love-sports (prema-lila) 
of the love-smitten (isrhgiara-rasa vihvala-mianasa) Krsna at Vrndavana with innumerable 
Gopis who are called the images of his own image (viz., Radha ),» with the mention of the 
lineage of Nanda and Radha-* as well as the names of the eight principal female friends of 
Radha, the principal Gopisi*’ who attend upon Krsna, and Krsna’s associates (including 
Radlia’s four brothers named Vrsavrdhnu, Manah-saukhya, Stokakrsna and Sudaman) who 
play and tend cattle with him and never grow old or die ; rebirth of Carumati, daughter of 
the sage Kalabhiru, as the demoness Putana due to the curse of her husband Kaksivat, 
who was offended with Carumati on account of her illicit connexion with a iSudra ;> rebirth, 
in the form of the demon Tmavarta, of the Bhagayata king Visvaratha of Dravicja who 
gave trouble, under suspicion of thieving, to a Brahmin Vaisnava who was returning at 
night after attending a ‘ kirtana and so on. 

In Shastri and Eggeling’s Mss of the Adi-p., the story of Krsna further continues up 
to the killing of Karnsa at Mathurla and includes the following incidents : — Krspa’s killing 
of Vatsasura, Bakasura, Aghasura, Dhenuka, Pralamba and others, and his chastisement of 
the serpent Kaliya ; Brahma’s experience of Vi^u-maya ; Krsna’s uplifting of the mountain 
Govardhana, and his Rasa-knda ; and so on. In these Mss there are also chapters on the 
praise of Gcpis, the different kinds of Nayakas and Nayikas (including a st?ction on 
svakiya-bheda-varnana) , the glories of the name of Kgspa (nama-mahatmya), the descrip- 
tion of the seasons Vasanta, Gri§ma, ^rat and Hemanta, and so on. There are also a few 
subsidiary stories such as that of the previous birth of thel demon Dhenuka. 

From the above-mentioned contents of the present Adi-p. it is clear that this Purma is 
solely dedicated to the promulgation of faith in Krspa, who, unlike the other gods, is* kind 
to both friends and foes. In this work Kr^a is regarded not only as an incarnation of 
Vi^nu but as the Bhagavat himself^ ^ and the eternal Brahma. He is the individual and 
the supreme Soul,^~ and is both one and many. Though, in his supreme state, he is 
formless and has no beginning or end, he manifests himself in different forms through 
Guna. Being ‘ rasakr^ta,’ he sports permanently, at Vrndavana, with Gopis, especially witli 
Radha who is called his Para Vidy5, Para i§akti, and Hladini Sakti^'^ and who does not 
seem to be his wedded wife, but no male can experience these sports unless he turns a 
female.^^ Kr^a’s Vraja-lila, on the other hand, is said to be open to his male devotees. 
People are advised to devote themselves solely to the worship of Kr§na^"' and to look upon 
women as obstacles in the way of their spiritual developmen/t. They^ are to practise love 
and devotion in such a way that they should always be ready to do good toi others and 
should not be affected in the least or try for a remedy, even if they are insulted, oppressed, 


Adi-p. 10, 35-36 ( . . . . svabimbapratibimbena kridate vipinevipine ’ nisam). 

^ Nanda, the foster-father of Kp^iia, is said to be the youngest son of Citrasena, who, 
again, was the youngest son of Kalamedu, the great-grandson of Abhirabhanu, the lord of 
Gopas, of Mahavana. Radhika was bom of Manavi by Vr§abhanu, the great-grandson of 
Asii^etpa (An^ti^eaia ?), the Mahagopa, of the village An^igrama. (See Adt-p., chap. 12). 

The long list of the names of these principal Gopis includes the following Mialati, 
Madalasa, Citra, Vetravati, Kalavati, SunandS, Vi^khia, Sarika, Madhavi, Chndravali* 
Bhadfavali, Campavati, TiloifJtama, Alaya and Taravali. 

11 Adi-p. 13-163 and also 6, 7 • 9, 58; and so cn. 

12 Ibid., 17, 74. ’ 13 13^ 57-58. 

1^ Cf. ibid., 13, 52-53 — ^navalokayitum saktah pumstvena pum^arsabha 1 
atas tavadhikaro’siti stjrirupasya varSnane || 

26, 38 f, 
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beaten, or even killed by others*. According to this Puriajja, ‘bhajana’ (i.e. kSrtana), 
based on Prema and Bhakti, is .the best way of Kjigina- worship and is superior to Yoga, Dana 
etc. ; and all the members of the four castes without distinction of age or sex, as well as 
Antyajas, Pulkasas and MIecchas are entitled to worship Knsna.i‘ 

The present Adt~p., as its contents show, can never claim an early origin. None of 
the numerous verses, ascribed to the ' Adi-pJ by Apararka, Aniruddhabhatta, Ballalasena, 
Hemiadri, Madanapala, Madhavacarya, ^ulapiaini, Kullukabhatta, Srlnathacarya-cudamaiii, 
Govindananda, Raghunandana, Narasiipha Vajapeyin, Anantabhatta, Gadadhara and 
many other Nibandha- writers in their respective works, is found in the printed Adi-p. It 
is only the Haribhaktivildsa (of Gopalabliatta),^^^ the Laghubhdgavatdmrta (of Sanatana),^® 
and a few other works of the later Vaisnava writers which are found to have verses from 
the present Adi-p. Though Mitra Misra does not quote any verse from the present Adi-p., 
he must have been quite familiar with this work ; because, after giving two lists of Upa- 
pui^as from the ‘ Kurma-p. ' and the ‘ Brahmavaivarta-p.\ Mitra Misra quotes Mat. 53, 
59b-63 in support of the view that the Upapuranas originated from the major ‘ Puranjas/ 
and then exemplifies this view by naming the NandikesvaraAp., Adi-p. and Devt-p., which, 
he says, were recognised as Upapurarias by great men (mahajana-F>arigrhitiani) and of which 
the first and the third are not mentioned! in any of the two lists of Upapuralnas given by 
Mitra Misra. Hence it is sure that the * Adi-p.' also (which Mitra Mi^ra recognised as 
an Upapur^a, because it was recognised as such by great men) must be different from the 
first Upapufana which is mentioned in the lists with the words ‘ adyani sanatkumaroktam ' 
and ‘ adyam sanatkumaram ca ’ respectively. A comparison between the printed Adi-p. 
and the present Brahmavaivarta-p. shows that the story of Kr^, as given in the latter 
work, is decidedly of a later date. On the other hand, the present Adi-p. holds the Tulasi 
plant in high esteem and seems to have known the tyranny of the Muhammadans in 
India.2f> Hence this Purana should be dated between 1200 and 1525 a.d. 


Adi-p. 8, 16-18— 

k^iptavamanita dhvastas taditaJi pighta api | 
na vikriya prabhavati pratikaram na kurvate j ! 
hitam kurvanti sarvesam karuna dlna-vatsalah j 
titik^vo’lpavaco hi mahianto lokapavanah 1 
te priy^ sriharer bhaktah prema-maidhvika-maksikah jj 
3 7 Adi-p, 28, 52^sarve*dhikarinQ vania asramah ^ii^av^ stidyah ]| 
antyajah pulkasa mleccha ye canye papa-yonayah 1 1 
On p. 524 of his HaribhaktwUdsa (ed. Syiamacarana Kaviratna, Calaitta) Gopaia- 
bhatta quotes, from an Adi-p., nine verses on the praise of devotees of Kr§na, and on pp. 612, 
634, 678 and 683 he quotes from the same source thirteen more verses on Kji§aia-nama- 
mahatmya. In quoting some of these verses he uses the words adi-punane srikrinarjuna- 
saipvade.’ We have already noted that in the Ms. of the Adi-p. described by Eggeling in his 
Ind. Off. Cat., VI, pp. 1,184-85 (No. 3335) there is a chapter (viz., chap. 45) which deals 
with Nama-mahatmya, and that H. P. Shastri describes in his ASB Cat., V, p 709 
(No. 4074) a Ms. which deals with Vi^u-nama-mahiatmya, has Kp^ina and Arjuna as the 
interlocutors, and clmms to be a part of the Adi-p. (Note the colophon of this Ms which runs 
as follows : ity adipurane siikrsiiarjuna-sainvade srivi§nor niama-mahatmyam samaptain ) . 
Hence GopalaWiatta’s knowledge of the present Adi-p. cannot be doubted. 

3 9 The Lagku-bhdgavatdmrta (ed. Balai Chand Goswami and \tul Krishna Goswami, 
Calcutta 1304 B. S.) quoftes from the Adi-p. nine verses in which Kr^ina speaks to Arjuna on 
the praise of the votaries of Kr§iia, otf the devoted Gopikas, and of Vrndavana, and one of 
which is the same as a verse quoted from the Adi-p. in Haribhaktivildsa, p. 524. ThCvSe verses 
must have been taken either from the chapter on Nianm-miahatmya of the extant Adi-p. 
or from the section! on Vi§nu-nama-mahatmya which claims to be a part of the Adi-p. 

The Laghu-bhdgavatamrta, which consists of two Khaai^as — Purva and Uttara n^ed as 
Kr^namita and Bhaktamrta respectively, must be the same, as the ‘ Bhagavatampta which 
Kr^dasa Kaviraja ascribes to Sanatana and from which he learnt bhakti-tattva and KjT^na- 
tattva. See Kr§padasa Kaviraja’s Caitanya-caritdmrta, ed. Nityasvarupa Brahmac^, Cal- 
cutta 1330 B. S. Ill, p^ 111— sanStana kaila giantha bhagavatSmrte | bhalcti tattva kmna- 
tattva jani y^ haite j j ) . But in the introduction to their edition of the Lagku-bhdgavatdmrta 
Balai Chand Goswami and Atul Krishna Goswami say that this work was written by Rupa 
Gosvamin. 

Adi-p. 14, 139-140— 

asura yavan^feu jatia lokopatSpinali | 
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Though a late work, the printed Adi-p, does not attach itself as a part to any Maha- 
purana, but claims to be the same as the earlier Adi-p. which was spoken out by Sanat- 
kumiara. It is needless to say that this claim is wholly untenable. Even the verse, in 
which this claim has been put forth by the printed edition, occurs in Shastri and Eggeling’s 
Mss in a quite different form-^ without any mention of Sanatkumara or of the earlier 
Adi-p. 

In the present Adi-p, there is mention of the use of bracelets of conch-shell by women, -- 
of a proverb in the line ‘ladau ca sakhi hrtva g^ vinayo na virajate ’, 2 ^ of the word ‘ gali ’ 
used in the sense of ‘ reproach ’ on several occasions , 24 of marking a child on the forehead 
with collyrium for saving it from the harmful effect of others’ sight, and of tying a tiger- 
nail and a hymn of Rama to a child’s neck for saving it from the influence of evil spirits.^^ 
These, as well as the fact that some of the ideas and practices^s of Caitanya of Navadvipa 
are found mentioned in the present Adi-p., tend to create a faint impression that this 
Putina, like the chapters on Mathura- miahatmya of the Vardha-p., was the work of a disciple 
of Caitanya ; but w’e have already seen that the Haribhaktivildsa and the Laghu-bhdga- 
vatdmrta have quoted verses from the present Adi-p., which, therefore, must have been 
written much earlier than Caitanya. 


11 

Quite different from our present Adi-p. was the earlier Adya- or Adi-p. which is men- 
tioned in most of the lists of eighteen Upapuranas^r and in which Sanatkumara was the 
speaker. It seems that Sanatkumara reported to a king, most probably to Yudhi^thira,^® 
what he had heard from Vyiasa.2*‘> That the earlier Adya-p. and Adi-p. were identical, is 
shown by the following facts : (1) the Brhaddharma-p. (25, 23) names the first Upapurajia 
as ‘ Adi-p. ; (2) while enumerating the works used in wTiting his Ddnasdgara and 
Adbhutasugara, Ballalasena names an ‘ Adya-p' but then this Puraipa is referred to or 
drawn upjon by him, it is mentioned as 'Adi-p.* ; (3,) in a particular work the same verses 
are sometimes found ascribed, to the ' Adi-p. ' in some Mss and to the 'Adya-p' in others” 2 ; 
(4) in some of the long citations from the ' Adi-p. * in the Caturvarga-cintdmani Sanat- 
kumtara appears as the speaker^a ; and (5) in their commentaries on Raghunandana’s 
Malamdsatattva Ka^rama Vacaspati and Riadharamana Gosvami-bhattac^a take, the 
'Adya Samikumdrokta” (Purana), mentioned in a list of Upapuranas derived by Raghu- 
nandana from the ' Kaurma', to mean the ‘ Adi^p!^^ This Adya- (or Adi-) purana was also 


aniti-niratah sarve sarpgrahe ca prabuddhayah | \ 
palayamanas tesarp hi prajah syur api pTqlitah I 
prapur des^taram capi kvacin na sukhitabhavan (| 

21 viz., idam puranam paramadibhutam yato na kirncit param asti f>urvam i 

^rinaradenabhihitaip tu naimi^e sraddhalave bhargava-saunakaya I ! 

(see Ittd. Off. Cat., VI, p. 11^). 

22 Adi-p. 26, 3 and 5. 23 Adi-p. 14, 14. 

Adi-p. 16, 17 ; 25, 33 and 57. 

25 a. Adip. 18 , 130-- 

dr§ii-dq^-niv,araya bhale kajjalakani kuru 1 
karithe vyaghra-nakharn caiva rama-niamahkitam stavam 1 1 
2« See Adi-p. 8, 16-18 and 19-23 ; 10, 35-36 ; and so on. 

27 For these lists see ante. 

28 In a verse of thd ‘ Adi-p.' quoted in Madhavacarya’s Pardsara-bhd^ya, I, ii, pp. 326-7 
the speaker addresses the hearer as ’ Bhiarata and in the verses ascribed to the same PuCapa 
in Devaipabhatta's Smjti-candnkd V, pp. 194-201 the hearer is addressed as ‘ Rajendra 

‘ MaMraja ‘ Kuru-nandana ’ and ‘ Yudhii§thira.’ See also Sulapai.ij.s Srdddha-viveka fol. 24a 
(adi-pur^e — yeya^ dapanvita rajan etc.). 

29 In Suddhi-kaumudi, p. 40 and Hdralatd, p. 117 verses have been quoted from the 
‘ Adi-p.* with the words ‘ Sdipuraiie vyasalj.’ 

See ABORh XXI, p. 47, footnote 1. 

See Ddnasdgara, fol 2a and Adbhutasdgara, p. 2. 

22 See, foi* instance, Apamrka’s com. on Ydj., p. 870. 

22 CatuTvar ga-cintamcn^i, II, ii, pp. 518 and 7fe'-8. 

24 Malamdsa-tattva (ed Cai^tficarana Smrtibhu^ai^) , p. 213 — sanatkuirmoktam adi- 
purajjam (Kasirima Vacaspati); adyam adirpur^am , ( RadhSramaija Gosvamib'hattacarya) . 
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called ‘ Sanatkumma ’ ^5 and ‘ Sanatkummiya and also perhaps ‘ Sanat'kumarokta or 
‘ Sanatkumara-prokta ',38 from the name of its chief interlocutor. 

The earlier Adyd- (or Adi~)puraim occupied a very exalted position among the Upa- 
pur^as, so much so that it is assigned the first place in almost all the lists of eighteen 
Upapuranas as well as in that list of eighteen • Purajias ’ which Alberuni committed to writing 
from dictation. Alberuni’s list, (which consists partly of Mahapuraijas and partly of 
Upapuranas, viz., Adi, Narashfiha, Naiida, Adit y a etc.) shows that by the end of the tenth 
century a.d. the Adi-p. not only attained the position of beih| included in the list of eighteen 
‘ Puranas ’ but became prominent enough to be named first of all. Hence the Adi-p. must 
have preceded Alberuni by a fairly long time. The Vdyu-p. (chap. 104) mentions an 
' Adika-pJ in a list of eighteen Pur^as including the Brahma-p. (which is also sometimes 
called Ad^-p ’) ; Gangddhara, in his commentary on the Dharma-smfihitd, quotes from ‘ Padma^ 
purdna, chapter 19 ' a metrical line which includes the Saiva, Adi-p. and Devi-bhdZdvata 
among the Ui>apurarias'^o j and the present Saura-p. is said in its chap. 9 as well as in the 
Reva-khaodii and the Reva-mahatmya to have formed the latter part of a complete work, 
of which the former part was declared by Sanatkumiara^^ and which was, according to the 
Reva-kh. and the Reva-mi^atmya, also widely known under the title ‘ Satmt kwndra. 
These, as well as the first position of the Adya- (or Adi-) pur^a in all the comparatively 
early lists of eighteen Upapuranas, point to a still earlier origin of this Purana. Hence this 
Adya- (or Adi-) purdna must be dated earlier than 700 a.d. As in some of the verses quoted 
from the earlier Adi-p. there is mention of the law-giver Manu, as well as of the names of 

Rasis and week-days, ‘^3 this Pur^a should not be placed before 500 A.D. It is probable that 

this Purana was written during thd sixth century a.d. This early origin of the Adi-p. is 
supported by its non-Tantric character which is unmistakably indicated by the quotations 
made from it in the different Smrti Nibandhas on Vrata, Puja, Dana etx'. 

As not even a single Ms of the earlier Adyd- (or Adi-) purdtia has been found up to the 

present time, we shall try to give here some idea of its Smrti contentvS on the basis of the 

verses quoted from it in the commentaries and Nibandhas. An examination of these verses 
shows that this Purana dealt, among other topics, with the following : — Selection of coun- 
tries which are habitable to the members of the four castes ; good customs and usages ; 
marriage ; cremation ; funeral ceremony ; periods of impurity due to miscarriage, births and 
deaths ; methods of purification ; donations ; Vratas ; and omina and portenta. 

In his Smrii-candrikd I, pp. 18-23 Devanabhatta quotes from the earlier Adi-p. fifteen 
verses on the selection of a habitable tract of land. These verses show that this Pur^-a 
spoke of two kinds of countries, — Dharma-desa and Adharmt^Jdesa. The former was distin- 


35 See Devi-hhdgavata I, 3, 13, and the ' Brahmavaivarta-p.' as quoted in the Vtra- 
mitrodaya, Paribh^-prakasa, p. 14, wherein the first (praithama, adya) Upapur^a is called 
Sanatkumdra. It is to be noted that in the great majority of the lists of eighteen Upapur^as 
the first Upapur^a is the ‘ Adya declared by Sanatkumara.’ 

A ' SanatkumdropapurdT^a ' is drawn upon in the ^^drcana-dlpihd which is later than 
the first half of the seventeenth century a.d. (See H. P. Shastri, ASB Cat., Ill, p. 8^, 
No. 2853). 

36 See Nitydcdrapradipa, p. 19, wherein Narasirnha Vajapeyin gives a list of eighteen 
Upapuraj:ias on the basis of that contained in the Kurma-P. but names the first Upapurajja as 
' Sanatkumdriya ’ and not as ‘ Adya * like the Kurma-p. See ABORT, XXI, p. 41 ( footnote 1 ) 
and p. 40 (footnote 2). 

37 See the lists of Upapurapas, in most of which the first Upapuiiaipa is mentioned with 
the words ‘ iadyaip sanatkumaroktaip See ato footnote 34 above. 

38 A good number of verses on Ekadiaisi is ascribed to a work called ‘ Sana^kumdra- 
pTokta’ in Gopalabhatta’s Haribhaktivildsa, p. 773 and Hemadri’s Caturvarga-cintdm(mi 11, 
i, pp. 993-9^, 998, 999, 1001-2 and III, ii, pp. 149, 160, 178, 181 and 184. 

3» Sachau, Alberuni’s India, I, p. 13(). 

46 saivam adipuragni^ ca devibhkgaSvataip tatha — H. P. Shastri, ASB Cat., V, p. 289. 

41-42 See New Indian Antiquary, VI, p. 122, footnotes 38 and 39. 

43 See the verses ascribed to the ‘ Adi-p.' in Pardsara-bhdsya II, ii, p. 321, Smtii-tattva I, 
p. 844, Smjti-candrikd IV, p. 287, Var^akaumudi, p. 9, and so on. See also the verse ascribed 
to a work celled * Sanatkumdra-prokta’ in Caturvarga-cintdmav^i II, i, p. 998. 

Manu is mentioned in adverse quoted in Madana-pdrijdta, p. 456. 
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guished by the presence of antelopes, barley and Kuisa grass as well as of the four castes 
and orders of life and was to be resorted to by the wise, while the latter was to be shunned 
by them, because the twice-born ccoild deriye no benefit' even by performing 
hundreds of sacrifices there ; but the tract of land which lay along the banks 
of the Ganges was the most sacred of all. A person born in Aryavarta, no matter whether 
he was a twice-born or not, was not allowed to go beyond the rivers Narmada (in the south), 
Sindhu (in the north and west) and Karatoya (in the east).'^^ Any twice-born, who' crossed 
the boundary of Aryavarta for reasons other than visiting the holy places, was to purify 
himself by observing the Candrayana-vrata. The people of Kanci, Kosala, Saura^tra, and 
Devarastra, of the two countries known by the name Kaccha,'*' and of Sauvira and Kohkatpa 
were very much condemned (nindita bhrsam) : and an Arya was advised not to reside per- 
manently in those tracts of land vhich were watered by the ' five rivers ’ and were known by the 
name Arafta, People, who went beyond the Narmada, Sindhu and KasP^ and to the western 
side of Padma (? pararn padmasya pascimam) and lived there for a period longer than that 
required for visiting the holy places, were sure to visit the hells after death. No marriage 
or funeral ceremony, nor any sacrifice was to be performed in Ahga, Vanga, Kalinga, Vindhya 
and Mialavaka, in the countries lying on the south of the Narmada, as well as in those on 
the north of the Sindhu, and in Paundra, Sutastra, Caidya, Kerala and Magadha. If a 
twice-born chanced to go, cut of his own accord and not for visiting holy^ places, to Saura- 
stra, Sindhu, Sauvira, Avantya, Dakisinapatha, Kalinga or other bordering coimtries, he was 
excommunicated and was to be purified by sacraments. These and other impious countries 
(papa-des^) were inhabited by impious people ; so, a twice-born, who went to these coun- 
tries, became equally impious. 

Going to deal with good customs and usages which were to be followed by people, this 
Purana said that the people of the Kali age, being given to sinful acts, were not fit for prac- 
tising that Dharma (law and custom) which was meant for the people of tWb Krta age. 
Hence a twice-born of the Kali age was*to avoid the following : — practice of celibacy fas 
a student) for a long period, carrying a Kamandalu (as a forest-hermit or as a wandering 
mendicant), slaughter of cows (in sacrifices), performance of human and horse sacrifices, 
drinking of wine, sexual union with his own brother's wife, division of paternal property by 
allotting the largest share to the eldest son, and marriage with a girl belonging' to the same 
Gotra as that of himself or having Sapinda relationship with his mother or married to 
another person before.^ * He w^as to lake his meal after his dependants, who consisted of the 
poor blood relations on his father’s and mother’s side and of other helpless persons living 
under his care. In taking his meal he w^as to observe certain rules, viz., he was not to 
take his meal, by sitting or lying on his bed, or from a different seat, or in the morning, 

aryavarte samutpanno dvijo va yadi vadvijah \ 
narmadain sindhii-pararn ca karatoyam na langhayet | ! 
taryavartam atikramya vinia tlrtha-kriyam dvijah | 
ajnam caiva tatha pitror airdavena visuidhyati | j 

(quoted as froml ‘ Adi-p: in Smrti-candyikd I, p. 20) . 

The Karatoya is a river in northern Bengal and flows through the districts of Rangpur, 
Dinajpur and Bogra. 

These w^ere most probably Mamkaccha (modem Cutch) and Kausiki-kaccha (the 
district of Pumea), 

46 The text of the ‘ Adi-p. \ as given by DevanabhaUa in his Srnrticandrikd I, p. 22, 
reads ‘ narmada-sindhu-kasin^ paraiii padmasya pascimam Though we know that 
‘ Ka^ ’ was the name of the country% of which Benares was the capital, it seems that the 
original reading for ' "’kaslnam ’ was ‘ ‘'kosini^ The river Kosi or Kausild formed the 
western boundary of Paun(Jravardhana. Cf. the verse ‘ himavat-kausikaip vindhyam paraip 
padmasya pascimam | tirtha-yatraip vina gatva punah satnskaram arhati ’ 1 1 quoted from the 
‘ Adi-p’ in Smrii-candrikd I, p. 23. _ 

4^ For the relevant verses of the Adi-^p, see Smrti-candrikd I, pp. 29 and 221. The 
verse ‘ udhayah punar udv^aharn jyes§thaipsaip gcwadliam t^tha |' kalau panca na kurvita 
bhratr-jay^ kamandalum 1 1 ’ is ascribed to the Adi-p. in Smrti—candTikd I, p. 221 but to the 
Aditya-p. in Pmdsara-bhd^ya I, ii, p. 91. 

For the relevant verses of the Adi-p. see Smrti-candrikd II, pp. 617-618, and Madana- 
pdrijdta, p. 333. * 
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nai<l)day or evening, or with wet clothes on, or with the wet head, or without the sacred 
thready or with his feet placed on a machine (yantra),, or with his wife, or in a deserted 
house, a temple or a fire-sanctuary. A Brahmin might take his meal with his Brahmin wife 
on his way (to a distant place), but if he took his meal with his wife of a lower caste, he^ 
was degraded from his caste.**^ If, at a dinner party, any of the( persons rinsed his mouth 
without leaving his seat, others were to leave their meals at once and wash their hands and 
mouths. A Brahmin was advised not to take his meal by taking his seat in the same line 
with other Brahmins or even with his own relatives, because he could not be sure that the 
latter were not guilty of Patakas. 

As regards marriage, -'’f' it has already been said that the earlier Adi-p. disallowed the 
re-marriage of a girl, no matter whether she was a widow or not. A person, who had such 
a girl as his wife, was always considered impure. This Purana was of opinion that the 
father, who allowed his daughter to be married according to the Gandharva form or who 
married his daughter to a suitable bridegroom by accepting money from the latter, attained 
the region of the Gandhar\"as after death.'"*^ 

A large number of verses on cremation of a dead body has been quoted in Aniruddha- 
bhatta's Hdralatd, Apararka’s commentary on the Ydjnavalkya-smrti, I>evanabhatta's 
Smrti-candrikd (Part V), Govindananda’s Suddhi-kaumudi, and Raghunandana’s Smjii- 
tattva. These verses state that when a twice-bom was on the point of death, he was taken 
out of the house in which he was lying. He was then bathed, dressed with a sacred piece 
of cloth, and laid down on the ground with his head turned towards the south. The place, 
at which he was thus laid, was already strewn over with Kusa grass. When he breathed his 
last, his body was bathed, dressed with a piece of cloth, adorned with flowers, garlands etc., 
scented with perfumes, and furnished with a piece of bell-metal, gold, gem or coral placed 
in its mouth. It was then taken out of the house by its eastern, northern or western gate 
according as^ the deceased person was a Brahmin, a K^triya, or a Vaisya, and carried by 
the deceased person’s relatives or other twice-born'* people to the burning ground, which was 
generally situated on the bank of a river, or near water. But if there was no water or snow 
near the burning ground, the persons accompanying the dead body were to talk about water 
or call out ‘ Snow, snow.’ While the dead body was carried to* the burning ground, a great 
noise was produced by means of four kinds of musical instruments.''- At the burning ground 
the dead body was laid down with care, bathed, covered with a piece of cloth, and placed 
on a funeral pile by the deceased person’s blood-relations on his father’s side or by his 
kinsmen or other relatives, with its feet turned towards the south."''^ In the case of a male, 
the dead body was placed on the funeral pile with its face turned downwards, but in the 
case of a female, it was placed on its back. It was set on fire by the proper person. When 
the dead body was mostly consumed by fire and only a small portion of it remained unburnt, 
the person, who set fire to it, took in his hand seven pieces of fuel of prescribed lengths, 


brahmaaiyta bharyaya siardhairi kvacid bhunjita vadhvani j 
adho-varoai-striya sardhaip bhuktva patati tatk§ai>at || 

This verse is ascribed to the Ad^^p. in Smrti-candrikd II, pp. 6,17-8, but to Aditya-p. in 
Pardsara-bhd^ya I, i, p. 425. 

For the verses of the Adi-p. on marriage see Smrti cmdrikd I, p. 221, H&ralatd, p. 15, 
and Dana kauniudt, p. 80. 

gandharveaia vivahena yas tu kany^ prayacchati 1 
gandharva-lokaip vrajati gandharvaih pujyate narab 1 1 
sulkena dadyiad yaih kanyaip varaya sadimya ca j 
kinnaraih saha giyeta gandharvajp lokam eti ca 1 1 
These two verses are ascribed to the Adi-p. in Ddna-kaumudt, p. 80, but to the Adityu-p. 
in Var^a-kaumudi, p. 575. 

•"'2 smasSna-bhumitm netavyah . . 11 

caturvidhena vadyena kuryuh k<rfahalam mahat || 

Hdralatd, p. 125 and Suddhi-kaumudi, p. 110. 

This method of placing a dead body on the funeral pile was followed by Brahmins 
other than the followers of the Sama-veda. . 

The ^ma*ved! Brahmins placed the dead body with its head turned towards the south. 
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went seven times round the fire by keeping it to his right, and threw those pieces of fuel, 
one by one, into the fire after each complete circumambulation. He, as well as each of his 
companions, then gave with an axe seven strokes on the burning fuel by pronouncing the 
Mantra ‘ kravyadaya namas tubhyam etc.’ After that, all of them went to the adjoining 
river without looking to the funeral pyre, took their bath there, and offered libations of water 
to the departed soul by facing the south. They then returned to the village and waited 
outside the house until the person who set fire to the dead body went to a neighbouring 
pool with a club in his hand,^^ took his bath, brought water in an earthen pot, cooked rice 
with it in the north-eastern side of the house, and offered balls of rice in the prescribed 
manner to the departed soul at the gate of the house. The person, w'ho thus offered Pipdas 
(balls of rice) to the deceased person on the first day of his death, was to offer these in the 
same way during the remaining nine days also. 

If an Ahitagni twice-born went abroad after leaving his wdfe in charge of his fire and 
died there, his body was preserved until it was brought home and cremated with his own fire. 
If his body was not available, his bones were brought home, soaked w^ith ghee, covered with 
wool, and burnt in the above-mentioned manner along with his implements of sacrifice. In 
the absence of bones, an effigy w^as made with leaves of ^ara (reed) and Palasa, covered with 
an antelope-skin, tied with a thread of wcol, besmeared with finely powdered barley mixed 
w'ith w^ater, and burnt. If a person, whose effigy w^as thus burnt by his relatives by taking 
him to be dead, returned home, he was to kindle the sacred fire afresh and a sacrifice was 
to be performed for giving him a long life. If a piece of bone was received afterj his effigy 
had been burnt, it was burnt with the fire produced by means of those half-burnt pieces of 
fuel which remained after the burning of the effigy. If no such fuel was available, the piece 
of bone was thrown into deep water. If, of a twice-born couple who maintained the sacred 
fire, one died before the other, the body of the former was burnt with the three kinds of 
fire, viz., Srauta, Smaria and Laukika, while that of the latter was cremated with the 
Laukika fire only.'’*'’ 

The bones of a dead person were collected from the burning ground generally on the 
fourth, fifth or sixth day according as this person was a Brahmin, a Kisatriya, or a Vaisya. 
According to local customs, his bones could be collected earlier by a day. But if the period 
of impurity consisted only of three days, the bones could be collected on the second 'day ; 
and in case of impurity ending immediately ( sadyafi-sauca ) , the collection could be made 
just after the burning of the dead body. During this rite of collection of bones (asthi- 


The text of the Adi-p. is as follows : 

mrpmayaip bh^dam adaya navapi sriatah susamyatah j 
lagudaip sarva-do§aghnam grhitva toyam ^ayet 1 1 

(See Hdralata, p. 164, Sudhhi-kaumudi, p. 128, and Smrti-tattva, II, p. 321). 

But Aniruddhabhatta explains the second line thus : 

lagudaip grhitveti agragami-purugantara-hastena lagudaip 

grhltvetyarthah j ‘ toyartiharp tu tato gacched grhitva 

puru^’rp purah [ grhita-lagadam yatnat sarva-du^ta- 

nivaranam ’ 1 1 iti govindaraja-likhita-vrddhapraceto- 

vacanat ] tena laguda-hastarp puru^m agre krtvia pipola- 

rthaip mjTpmaya-bbapdena jalam ianetavyam | {Hdralata, p. 166). 

So, according to Aniruddhabhaita the club was borne not by the person who was to fetch 
water from a neighbouring pool for offering Pindas to the departed soul but by another 
member of the party who was to lead the former to the pool. 

55 ahitagnyos ca dampatyor yas tvadau mriyate bhuvi i 

tasya dehah sapiipdais ca dagdhavyas tribhir agnibhih | 
pasc^ mrtasya dehas tu dagdhavyo laukikagninia 1 1 

{Adi-p, quoted in Hdralata, p. 142). 

These lines have been explained by Aniruddhabhatta as follows : 

If, of a twice-bom couple who maintained the sacred fire, the husband died before his 
wife, his body was cremated with the three kinds of fire, viz., Srauta, Smarta and Laukika ; 
and the wife, whd died after her husband, was burnt with the Laukika fire only. But if the 
wife died before her husband, she was burnt with the three kinds of fire, and the husband was 
to kindle the sacred firei afresh. If he did so, he was burnt with the three kinds of fire after 
his death. But if he died before kindling the sacred fire afresh, his body was cremated with 
the Laukika fire only. (See Hdralata, pp. 143-4). • 
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saiiiCayana) Saipkara and the carnivorous deities residing in the burning ground were wor- 
shipped in the prescribed manner^® with the offer of various kinds of food, drinks, fruits, 
scents, bowers etc. The bones of the head were then taken by means of pieces of branches 
of a sacrificial tree, sprinkled with the five products of a cow (pahca-gavya), covered with a , 
piece of silk-cloth, placed in an earthen vessel furnished with a lid, and buried at a sacred 
place in a forest or at the root of a tree. In opix)rtune times these bones were taken out, 
placed in a lump of earth together with a piece of gold as well as with honey, ghee and 
sesamum, and thrown into the Ganges by the deceased person's descendants or by his rela- 
tions on his father’s or mother’s side. 

In case of death of a child aged less than tw'o years, the dead body was adorned by 
its relatives with ornaments, flowers, scents, garlands etc., placed in an earthen ix>t, and 
buried underground in a sacred place outside the village. 

In the case of a dying Sudra, removal fromi the house was not compulsory even when he 
was breathing his last. But w'hen, after his death, the dead body was taken out, all the 
earthen wares of the house in which he died were thrown away. The dead body of a Sudra 
was to be removed to the burning ground through the southern gate of the house. As Sudras 
had no Srauta fire to maintain, the method of cremation w^as necessarily simpler in their 
case. No Brahmin was allow^ed to burn a Sudra, even if the latter was his friend, and if 
he did so through mistake, he was to purify himself by taking his bath, touching fire, drink- 
ing ghee, and observing fast for three consecutive nights. The rite of collection of bones of 
a Sudra was to be performed after the tenth day. It might also be performed on the tenth 
day, if local aistoms demanded so. 

Regarding the methods of disp>osing of the dead body as prevailing among tlie Magas 
and Daradas of those days, there are a few lines quoted in Aniruddhabhatta s Haralata. 
These lines inform us that the Magas buried their corpses underground. The Daradas, on 
the other hand, kept their dead bodies suspended from the branches of such trees as stcxxl 
far away from human habitations and w^ere leafy enough! to protect these dead bodies from 
rain. After the expiry of a complete year these dried up corpses were brought down from 
those trees, bathed with the waters of the Ganges, and burnt. ^ 

A large number of verses of the earlier Adi~p. is found quoted in the Nibandhas in con- 
nexion with the determination of the period of impurity to be observed by the deceased 
person’s relatives and others. These periods of impurity w'ere determined by various factors 
such as the nature of relation of the persons with the deceased, their occupation, their caste, 
their motive in cremating a dead body, the caste, age, sex or character of the deceased person, 
the nature of death, the nature of help the person to be deemed impure rendered in crema- 
ting the dead body, acceptance of remuneration for carrying the dead body or cremating it, 
and so on. Even if a Brahmin, who was not a relative of a deceased Brahmin, lamented 
with the latter’s relatives before the rite of collection of bones had been performed, he was 
to take his bath and sip waiter after the performance of the rite ; if he did so for a K^triya 
or a Vaisya, he was to bathe with all his garments on and became pure on the vsecond day ; 
but by lamenting for a Sudra, he was to bathe with his clothes on and remain impure for 
three days. Lamentation for a deceased person after the collection of his bones caused 
impurity to a Brahmin for a day and a night. In the case of the menhers of other castes, 
lamentation necessitated bath with all the garments on, if this lamentation was made before 
the collection of bones, but if it was made after the collection, they required ample bath 
for attaining purity.^^ 

56 For the method of worship, see the verses of the Adi-p. quoted in Haralata, pp. 186 ff. 
and Suddhi-kaumudi, pp. 145-6. 

57 See Haralata, p. 125 — 

maga bhumau nikhanyante daradas ca mrtan sada j 
asadya v^k^e gaochanti luptrakas ca vSvab^dhavam |1 
ghana-cchaye sugupte tu tiro varsani var?.ati 1 
tatah sarpva^re i^raje sarva-saipbhara-sarnbhrtah !i 
isu§kaip taip j^navi-toye prak^ipya pradahanti ca j | 

58 For the relevant verses of th^ Adi-p. see Haralata, p. 91 and pp. 63-64. 
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Impurity was also caused to certain relative^ by birtbs and miscarriage, and its period 
varied under different conditions. A man, who had as his wife a woman previously married 
to another pyerson, was always deemed impure.^^ 

The numerous verses quoted from the ‘ Adi-p! in the Smrti Nibandhas in connexion with 
Sraddha show that this Purana dealt elaborately with the various points connected with this 
topic, viz., persons eligible for performing it under different circumstances, the method of 
its performance, the method! of offering Pinzas, the number of Brahmins to be fed on this 
occasion, the proper day for performing the Sraddha ceremony of those who committed suicide 
by starting on a long journey, or fasting, or hanging, or by means of a weapon, fire or poison, 
enumeration of persons who deserved no Sraddha ceremon^^ (viz., those who were killed by 
others while abducting the laticrs' wives or were killed in a fight with the Camjalas or such 
other people, or administered poison, or set fire to others’ houses, or were Pasancjas, or com- 
mitted suicide out of anger, and so on), the method of performing the Sraddha ceremony at 
Gaya, and similar other matters. A Brahmin was forbidden to perform the Sraddha cere- 
mony of persons of lower castes, Oven if the latter were h)is own sons. If he did so out of 
passion, greed, fear or affection, he was degraded to the caste of that pierson whose Sraddha 
ceremony he performed. Sons, bom of Ksatriya, Vaisya or Sudra mothers, were advised to 
perform the Sraddha ceremony of their deceased Brahmin father. In case of death of these 
sons, their own mothers were to perform their Sraddha ceremony, and vice versa. 

Though the verses quoted from the ‘ Adi~p.’ in connexion with donations are not many, 
this Purana was certainly not very poor in this topic. Ini his Ddnasdgara, Ballalasena sayS 
that various kinds of donations were dealt with in the Adi-p. in accordance with the divisions 
of the year in which these were to be made, and that in his Ddnasdgara he quoted from this 
Purana only a few verses on donations because he fully utilised its sectionsi on Dana in his 
Aedrasagara.^^^ 


The earlier Adi-p. contained ciiapters on Vratas and festivals also. In Smjti-tattva I, 
p. 47 two verses on Krsna-janmastami are quoted from the earlier Adi-p. In his Ddnasdgara 
(fol. 256 b) Ballalasena quotes more than half a dozen verses on Dipa-dana in the month of 
Karttika ; and in his Caturvarga-cintdmani II, ii, p. 518 Hemadri quotes nine metrical lines 
on Yugadi-vidhi (which required the gift of barley and the performance of Homa and Vi^iiu- 
worship with it), and on pp. 763-8 he quotes 30 verses on Pradipa-vidhi. According to. these 
last mentioned verses the Pradipa-vidhi was observed for one month from Asvina-pauroamasi 
to Karttika-paurnamasi. At the end of this period, the Dipa-mahotsava was performed for 
three days, during w^hich lamps were lighted in the evening in the houses of the poor, as well 
as in the burning grounds, temples, banks of rivers, roads, Caityas etc. Gifts of gold, silver, 
land, cow^s, paddy, fmits, beds etc. were also made to Brahmins on this occasion. 


For the large number of verses on Tirthas (especially Gaya and Vrddha-tirtha) see 
Smrti-candrikd V, pp. 194-201, Paidsara-bhd^ya (of Madhavacarya ) I, ii, pp. 307-8 and 
Apar^ka’s com. on Ydj., pp. 878-9. The chapters on Gaya of the earlier Adi-p. seemi to have 


anyapuiwa yasya gehe bharya syat tasya nityasah | 

asaucarn sarva-karyesu dehe bhavati 9arv’'ad;a | 

danarn pratigrahah snanain sarvam tasya bhaved vftha ! ■ 

(see Hdralatd, p. 15). 

For the verses on donations see Apararka’s commentary on the Ydjnavalkya-smjti, 
p. 297 (on Kapila-dana), Ddnasdgara, fols. 256b-258b, Ddna-kaumudv p. 40 (on Bhumi^ 
dSna), and so on. 

61 Ddnasdgara, fol. 3b — 

srutany adipurane tu daniany abda-vU>hagatah 1 
acarasiagaroktatvan na kirtyante’ tra kitsnasah 1 1 
See also fol. 2a — 

tatha kurmapurajiadipui^ayoh ] 

uictiany upapuraajiani vyakta-dina-vidhini ca 1 1 
adyaip puraciaip ^apibaip ca kalil^vayam eva ca | 
nandim iaditya-saipjnajii ca narasiiphain tathaiva ca 1 1 
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fonn6d the basis oi chaps. 105-1,12 (on Gaya-mShiatmya) of the present Vayii-p., in which 
Sanatkumara speaks to Narada on Gaya and which mentions an Adika-p. in chap. 104 and 
has retained a few verses from the former.^^ 

Ten verses on omina and portenta have been ascribed to the Adi-p, in! Adbhutasdgara, 
pp. 546, 548, 550 and 552-6. Of these, one (in Adbhutasdgara, p. 546) is ascribed to the 
Aditya-^p. in many of the Mss of the Adbhutasdgara. The remaining nine verses also might 
have been taken Irom the Aditya~p. At least the metrical similarity between these verses 
and those quoted from the Aditya-p. in the Adbhutasagara tends to create such an impression. 

It should be mentioned here that a good number of verses of the Adi-p. has been wrongly 
ascribed to the Aditya-p. For instance, in Caturvarga-cintamani II, ii, pp. 348-9 Hemadri 
ascribes to the ‘ Aditya-p.' an extract of 29 lines dealing with Sukha-supti-vrata^'^ and Dyuta- 
pratipad and having Sanatkumara as the speaker ; the verse ‘ sanmasabhyantaraiii yavat ’ is 
ascribed to the Adi-p. in Suddhi-kaumudi, p. 43 and Kullukabhatta’s com. on Manu V, 66, but 
to the Aditya-p. in Smrti-tattva II, p. 260 ; the verse ‘ vivaha-yajhayor madhye’ is ascribed 
to the Adi-p. in Suddhi-kaumudi, p, 67 and Hdralatd, pp. 105-6, but to the Aditya-p. in 
Kalasdrd, p. 272 ; and so on. On the other hand, the verse ‘ madhukaip ramathain caiva ’ is 
ascribed to the Aditya-p. in Apararka’s com,, p. 554, Smrti-candrikd IV, in p. 205, Pardsara- 
bhdsya I, ii, p. 370, Srdddha-kaumudi, p. 18 and Smrti-tattva I, p. 226, but to the Adi-p. in 
Madana-pdrijdta, p. 552 and Pardkira-bhd^ya I, ii, p. 373 ; the verse ‘ api datrgrahitros ca ’ 
is ascribed to the Aditya-p. in Nitydcdra-pradipa. p. ,105 and Kdlasdra pp. 255 and 271 but 
to the Adi-p. in Suddhi-kaumud'i^ p. 68 ; and so on. Even in the same work a particular verse 
is ascribed to the Adi-p. in some Mss and to the Aditya-p. in others.® » 

The earlier Adi-p. must have been a Vai^pava work. In a verse ascribed to the Adi-p. 
in Smrti-tattva II^ p. 512, all-pervading Visnu is said to have made a rule, according to 
which the gods did not reside in their respective images under certain conditions®® ; Apararka 
and Govindananda quote from the Adi-p. a verse which states that the donor of land of the 
measurement of even a Go-carma becomes free from all his sins and attains the region of 
Vi§iiu®® ; Visnu is mentioned on many occasions®" and Visnu-worship is prescribed in many 
of the quoted verses®^*’ ; Sarnkara is spoken of in a verse as a deity residing in the burning 
ground,®® ; and so on. 


For instance, Vdyu-p., chap. 110, verses 2-3 and chap. Ill, verse 1 are the same as 
the verses ascribed to the Adi-p. in Smrti-candrikd V, p. 194. 

The component parts of this Vrata, which was to be observed on the Karttiki 
Amavasyta, were the following : — fast at day time (in case the worshipper was not a child 
or an inviid), worship of in the evening, illumination at temples, crossing of roads, 

burning grounds, pastures etc., decoration of market-places with light, clothes, fbwers etc., 
feeding of Brahmins and the poor, dining with friends and relatives after wearing new clothes 
and ornaments, and so on. On the Karttiki iSukla-pratipad the worshipper was to play at 
dice in the morning, dine with friends at noon, hear songs and musical concerts after wearing 
ornaments and using perfumes, decorate the bed-room with light, garlands etc., pass the night 
with beloved women, and in the morning honour Brahmins, friends and relatives with new 
clothes. 

See Pardsara-bhdsya I, ii, p. 23, Kdlanirnaya, p. 215, Kdlasdra. pp. 361 and 541, 
.Adbhutasdgara, p. 546, and Apararka’s com., p. 1225. 

khan-dite sphutite dagdhe bhra-^te sthana-vivarjite ! 
yagiiine pasu-spr^te patite du§ta-bhfimi§u 1 1 
anya-mantrarcite caiva patita-spar^-du§ite \ 
dasasV ete§u no cakruh samnidfenaip divaukasah i 1 
iti sarva-gato vi§nuh paribhasaip cakara ha | 

See Apararka’s com., p. 1225 and Ddna-kaumudi, p. 40. 

6" See Apararka’s com., pp. 878 (yatha vi^ur visokaya tatha tlrtham aniamayam) and 
879 ( sasnkaiT^ariain vapur vi^noe candagni-bhavad^akam). 

os See Ddnasdgara, fol. 258b (ghftena snapituip vii^nurp saktya sairppujayet tatali) and 

Caturvarga-cintamani II, ii, p. 518 ( yavair vi^uip samarcayet) , 

^ Hdralatd, p. 186, t 
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The verses ascribed to the ‘ Kr^narjuna-siaimviada " of the ‘ Adi-pJ in HaribhaktivHdsa, 
pp. 524, 612, 634, 678 and 683 and Laghubhdgavatamrta (ed. Balai Chand Goswami and 
Atul Krishna Goswami, CalcuttaJ304 b.s.), pp. 177 (II, No. 6), 182-3i (II, Nos. 34-40), and 
184 (II. No. 46) must have been taken from the text of the present Adi-p. as found to exist 
the Mss. described by H. P. Shastri and Eggeling. 


APPENDIX II 

The verses ascribed to the ‘ Adi~p' in the following works are not found in the present 
Adi p. : — 

(1) Apararka's com. on Ydj.^ pp. 37, 256, 260, 297, 870, 875, 877-9, 901, 1190 and 

1225. 

(2) SmrtUandrikd I, pp. ,18-19, 20-23, 29, 50, 51, 221 ; II, pp. 248, 249, 596, 616, 

617-8 ; IV, pp. 199, 287, 412 ; V, pp. 4-5, 9, 19, 20, 96, 186-7, 193,' 194-201. 

(3) Adbhutasdgara, pp. 546(?), 548, 550, 552, 553, 554, 555, 556. 

(4) Ddnasagara, fols. 24a, 256b-258b. 

(5) Hdralatd. pp. 12, 15, 18, 29, 31, 42, 45-46, 50-51, 55-56, 65-66, 71, 73, 79,80,90-91, 
98, 100-.101, 105-6, 117, 121, 125-6, 130, 137, 142^, 147-8, 160, 164-5, 176-7, 186-190, 197, 
203-5. 

(6) Caturvarga-cintdmani, I, p. 63 ; II, ii, pp. 348-9. 518, 763-8. 

(7) Madana-pdrijdta, pp. 48, 333, 449. 456, 552. 

(8) Pardsard^bhdsya, I, ii, pp. 23, 239, 255-6, 260, 303, 307-8. 321, 324, 326-7. v366-7, 
373, 399. 

(9) Kullukabhatta s com. on Manu-smrli II, 54, III, 2(X), V, 66 and 72. 

(10) Dipa-kalikd (of Sulapapi), fols. 92a, 92b, 93b, 

(11) Sanibandha-viveka (of Siilapani), fol. 3a-b. 

(12) ^rdddha-viveka (of 9ulapa.ni), fol. 24a. 

(13) Ddna-kaumudi, pp. 27, 40, 80. 

(14) mddhavkaurnudupp^ 26, 190, 292, 327, 336, 339, 366, 378, 451, 157, 458, 459, 460, 
556. 

()15) ^uddhi-kaumudh pp. 9, 11, 19, 28, 29, 33, 40, 43, 44, 45, 52, 56, 58, 61, 63-4, 67, 
68, 69, 70, 72, 75, 76, 77, 78, 81, 87, 91, 94. 95, 96, 106, 110, 112, 115, 116, 119, 121, 123, 124, 
128, 129, 132, 132-3, 143, 144, 145 6, 149, 151-2. 

(16) Varsa-kaumudl, pp. 9. 35. 

(17) Krtya-tattvdrnava (Dacca University Ms No. 4630), fols. 26a, 57a, 88a. 

(18) Smrti-tattva I, pp. 47, 51, 229, 336, 503, 504, 677, 835, 844, 916 ; II, pp. 29, 101, 
248, 259, 262, 268, 271, 289, 289-90, 293, 294, 297, 298, 306-7, 307, 308, 309, 310, 312, 321-2, 
335, 341, 360, 376, 385-6, 397, 512, 532. 

(19) Nitydedra-pradtpa, p. 121. 

(20) Kdlasdra, pp. 299, 362, 541. 

(21) Vidham-pdrifala I, p. 490. 



narXvanabhatta arde, his works and date 

By Shri SADASHIVA L. KATRE. 

Narayatia-Bhatta i'~NBA), the subject of this paper, was, as the colophons and other 
extracts given below will show, son of Lak^mldhara stimamad Arada or Arde. As per my 
personal knowledge, the Arde family belongs to the Bharadvaja Gotra and to the Karhada 
sub-division of Maharai^tra Br^maiiais' and has its basic residence in some villages near 
Savant wadi and Goa in Konkan, From these villages some branches of the family appear to 
have migrated to other places in Konkan and Karnatak and two also to Benares (U. P.) and 
Saugor (C. P.) respectively in the course of the last few centuries. The branch at Saugar 
is still there with it^ lately-earned local estates now practically lost and many of its present 
members being in various employments in C. P., U. P. and other provinces. The branch at 
Benares is no more^ extant there but it has left enough relics and monuments to bear testi- 
mony to the deep and versatile learning and high social status of its scions in the past. 
Kr§nabhatta Arde of this branch is w^ell-known to Sanskrit scholars as the author- mainly of 
gigantic learned commentaries on the Nirnayasindhu, the Gddddhart, the Jdgadisi, etc. He 
flourished about 175 years ago and was a contemporary^ of the great Marathi poet Moropant 
and also the teacher of Vitthala-Upadhyaya who was the younger brother of Kasinatha-Upa- 
dhyaya, the author of the Dharmasindhu. Kpsnambatta’s father Rahganatha^ and elder 
brother Narayana, from whom our NBA^ flourishing more than a century earlier, is to be 
distinguished, are also known to have cx)mposed learned w^orks and commentaries in Sanskrit. 
As per details gathered by me locally at Benares, the last male member of this Benares 
branch of the Arde family about a hundred years ago had left only a daughter, married in a 
local branch of the Padhye Gurjara family, whose son inherited his estates and prestige for 
learning and whose descendants still flourish at Benares'. NBA, whose permanent residence at 
Benares is proved below, is also claimed to be an ancestor of Kr§B:mmbhatta and may have 
founded this branch of the family at Benares, but this claim and the exact relatiof^hip, if 
any, of these sdons of the Arde family remain to be settled in the light of pertinent docu- 
mentary evidence, if and when available. 

(1) — ^T^his is the most widely known of ABA’s major works. Its MSS are 

found abundantly as recorded in the three volumes of Aufrecht’s Catalogus Catcdogorum and 
several subsequent catalogues of MSS. The Manuscripts Library of the Scindia Oriental Insti- 
tute, Ujjain, too, has stocked three old MSS (Accession Nos. 2140, 5642, and 6213) of tne 
same from which it is possible to-day to throw fresh light on a few details regarding the work 
and the author. 

The work treats of the topic of the Smiarta and other sJorts of sacred fire enjoined to be 
maintained by Brahmanas and deals exhaustively by way of compilation, with the rites (f.c. 
Prayogas and modes of expiation, i.e. Prdyascittas) to obviate evil in cases of irregularities 
connected with each ingredient of the topic, e.g., Adhana, Homa, Punahsaimdhana, Sth^ip^a, 
Balidana, Agrayaaria, Pincjapitryajha, Sraddha, etc. It also enters into technical discussions 
relating to many dubious points of the topic and records judicious decisions (i.e. Ninjayas) 
concerning them. To each of these Prayogas, Prayascittas, Nirpayas, etc. is devoted a ^pa- 
rate section which generally, though not always, ends with an exhaustive colophon like 



1 An Arde family at present residing at Benares has, in fact, no direct connection with 
the celebrated Benares branch of the family. It really belongs to Saugor, shifted to Benares 
only about thirty years ago and still maintains its connection with Saugor. 

2 Catalogus Catalogorum, Vol. I, Pp. 118-119, 780, etc. ; Vol. II Pp 23-24 etc • Vol III 

p. 26, etc. • fv , . , . , 

3 Vide L. R. Pangarkar’s Marathi (1908) which publishes a letter 

showing that Moropant and Kr^pambhatta Arije were in correspondence with each other with 
reference to some literary matters, 

^ He appears! to be identical with Ranganlatha Aracja, son of Mahadeva, mentioned as 
author of the DosakumaracaritapurmpUhikdsara in CC, II, pp. 53, 114 and other catalogues. 
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or so. In a few of these sectional colophons we* find the work, or rather a portion thereof, 
secondarily named as/ Prayogasagara, or Prayogasara according to a few MSS. In the course 
of his treatment the author cites numerous old authorities, for a tolerable list whereof the 
readers are referred to J. Eggeling’s India Office Catalogue, No. 1634 ajid H. D. Velankar's 
BBRAS Catalogue oj Samskrta and Prdkrta MSS, No. 679. 

Velankar regards No. 680 of his said Catalogue as a complete MS and reproduces (p. 215) 
it^ concluding colophon as 

(=^?) 

However, on a close inspection of our Institute's three MSS mentioned above I have to say 
that the work dcxjs not end with the section mentioned in the colophon reproduced by Velan- 
kar but has one or two further sections subsequent to it. The section on Dravyasuddhi is 
found unanimously in the three MSS at this stage while MS No. 2140 (dated Saka 1742'= 
1820 A.c.) contains a still further section on Asthisuddlii subsequently to the section on 
Dravyasuddhi. 

Many of the recorded MSS of the Grhydgnisdgara bear their scribes’ dates. Probably the 
oldest among these is a Baroda MS scribed in 1690 a.c.^ However, none of the MSS yet on 
record appears to furnish the date of composition of the work which is usually assigned by 
s'cholars® to approximate limits only in the light of external evidence. Hence our Institute’s 
MS No. 5642 which records the exact date and place of composition of the work, although in 
a distorted manner due probably to the inadvertence of the scribe or to the corruptness of the 
prototype MS, appears to be unique. The MS consists' of 233 folios of straw-paper of the 
size 9-2- X 4 inches and was scribed" in 1836 A.c. It begins : — 

II 3T«r II 

^ ii ^ ii 

Hrf^t ii ^ n 

sTr^tcgR^fii % ¥i5fnpcRioiJ g^ft: i 

II ^ 11 etc.” (—Folio lb). 

It ends the work : — 

“ ^ ii ^ 

*15^ II 

5 Vide P. K. Code’s paper on Tke Origin and Antiquity oj the Caste-Name af It he 
Karhdda Brahmins (Appendix III of V. T. Gune’s History oj the Gunye Family), p. 27. In 
his other paper Some Authors oj the Arde Family (published in /. U. B-, Vol. XII, Part II, 
pp. 63-69) Mr. Code shortly notices two MSS of the Grhydgnisdgara in the Government MSS 
Library at the B. O. R. Institute, Poona, viz. Nos. 292 of 1884-1887 and 63 of 1895-1902 which 
were scribed in Saka 1649 (i= 1727 a.c.) arid 1693 ( = 1771 a.c.) respectively. 

<5 E.g., P. V. Kane : History oj Dharmasastra, Vol. I (Poona, 1930), pp. 5W0, etc, 

where the work is placed *' later than 1650 A.C.’ on account of its quoting the Rdmdnddravyd- 
kkyd on Dhurtasivamin’s' Bha^ya on Apastamba, the Prayogapdrijdta, the Prayogaratna, the 
Nirnayasindhu, Bhaftojidik^ita, the Parasurdmapratdpa, Ramavajapeyin, etc. 

^ The scribe’s colophon reads : 

" ii?i% II n 3miJRt ii ii arrais 

f®>i II Ml II ii ii ii ii 

II ii ?rf^ ^ g?fi% rbih ii ii ii 

II ^55«Rf^ ^ 3T^ II ^4 ii *^511 

II II 31^ II II 5 II Ii ” (—Folio 22Sa), 
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wt f?tf$r ii ii 

pwn5«ir 5TmRJT^ i 

3Ti?:% fTJii^r I wfUTO^Tot?! ?r II H II 
5f[f9r ^ifor 5T?F;«TR[#^r^t^ i 
?iiiif?ren»T?:: ii ^ ii 

^inFa^rn 5 c?T^: ^rfHOTn?!: ii ^ ii (— foiio 227b). 

Verse 1 of the conclusion, as it stands, identifies the year 1697 of the Salivahana era with the 
year 1562 of the Vikrama era which is an impossibility. However, as the year 1562 of the 
Salivahana era concurs with the year 1697 of the Vikrarna era, it seems the first and the 
third quarter of the verse have been mutually transposed due probably to the inadvertence 
of the s'cribe either of our MS or of the prototype MS and the verses should really read as : — 

ft=Egi% II I II 

3TT?^ ^ 11 ^ 11 

n ^ 11 

As per these emendations, the Grhyagnisdgara was completed by the author at a place named 
Bhaganagara on the night of Friday the 8th day of the dark half of the month of Caitra in 
the year 1562 of the Salivahana era or 1697 of the Vikrama era, the name of the Sarhvatsara 
as per the northern method current at Benares being ‘ Virodhin The date comes to c. April 
1640 A.c. which is quite in harmony with the external evidence nothing less than with the 
dates recorded in other works by NBA or in the documents' signed by him to be mentioned 
hereafter. 

Bhaganagara mentioned in the above conclusion as the place where NBA completed this 
work may be identical with the present Hyderabad-Deccan.^^ as another place bearing this 
name cannot be traced in the geographical sources available to me. It is not quite unlikely 
that the author had gone and stayed at Hyderabad- Deccan for a while on the eve of his 
completion of the Grhydgnisdgara as will be shown to be probable later on. 

(2) — In the Grhydgnisdgara NBA refers at least thrice^ to his own other 

work named Srdiddhasdgara. No MS, however, of this Srdddhasdgara^^ appears to have been 
recorded in any of the Catalogues of MSS that have come to my notice to this dale and the 

® MS No. 292 of 1884-87 of the Government MSS Library, Poona, as cited by P. K. 
Code in his paper ‘ Some Authors of the Arde Family omits' the portion 

but furnishes with slight variations, the subsequent portion ... 

. . * of these three verses. 

^ Nundb Lai Do : The Geographical Dictionary of Ancient and Mediaeval India (1927), 
pp. 31 and 237. The name is current in Mahara^tra for Hyderabad-Deccan even now. 

10 Vide our MSS No. 5642, Folios 129b 

( “ 3 T«r 11 g gamor: ?i^f[ 3^; 1 

I etc.”), 152b {“ 3li|^TI5R:3r%3I^t-3«ir ?raJTIor: 

^r^end^iTf^sir^^pf'c 1 ” ), issa ( "anug?!^- 

3 ^; II 81^ 
etc.”). 

The Srdddhasdgara by NBA is to be distinguivslied from its name iiakes by other au- 
thors mentioned by Aufrecht (QC, I, i>, 666, III, p. 138), Kane (HD, I. p. 648) and others. 
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work even now seems^^ | 3 e known to scholars solely through the references to it in the 
Grhydgnisdgara or through a few MSS of short sections extracted from it stocked in some MSS 
Libraries. The only MS as yet known to me of this work is in my own (i.e. Katre family’s') 
hereditary collection at Benares. It consists of 348 folios of straw-paper of the size 9X4 
inches with a margin of about an inch left on the four sides of each i>age. It is in Deva- 
nagari characters and is s'cribed neatly and legibly, though incorrectly at several places. It 
does not record the scribe’s name, place and date but appears to be about 150 to 200 years old. 
It is complete so far as' it goes, but as it ends only with a sectional colophon one cannot be 
quite stire if it contains the entire work and has not left out any further portion thereof. The 
only features suggestive of the MS containing the work in its entirety or at least to the extent 
of the prototype MS are that the scribe ends it with the signs “ |i i |1 || ” which he ha? 
not inserted at the close of any of the previous sectional colophons and that he has subse- 
quently left blank the remaining portion of the inner page and the whole outei page of the 
last folio. Anyhow, as I have not succeeded in tracing out another MS of this work in any 
of the MSS libraries known to me or even in the numerous private collections of MSS owned 
by friends and acquaintances at Benares, I propos'e to acquaint the scholars here with the 
contents etc. of the same solely on the basis of my own MS. 

The Srdddkasdgara is, as its title shows, a big compilation dealing exhaustively, with all 
the s'ides and ingredients of the topic of ^raddha (i.e. a periodical funeral rite or ceremony 
performed in honour of deceased ancestors or relatives) that occupies a very prominent posi- 
tion among the religious customs of caste Hindus. The following are among the matters dealt 
with in the work— meaning and definition of 5>raddha : various types of Sraddha e.g., Nitya, 
Darsa, A.^faka, Malialaya, Smivatsarika, Parv'ana, etc. and Tlrthasraddhas like the Vispu- 
^raddha to, be performed at Gaya and other holy places ; their detailed respective Prayogas 
including the Samkalpas concerned with each ; Pindadana, Tarpana, Pindapitryajha, Vaisva- 
deva and other component matters of Sraddha ; discussions' and decisions concerning the 
technicalities of the above and other hosts of topics ; questions of performance of Sraddha by 
women, Sudras, persons with one or both the parents alive etc. ; times prescribed and for- 
bidden for the performances of various Sraddhas, etc., etc. For every item NBA mostly cites 
hosts of old authorities and generally notes whose view he prefers on dubious or 'v^exed points. 
He is also found, though very rarely, to note his own independent view against the cited old 
authorities with the words etc. ( — Folio 47b etc.). 

The following is my list of works and authors cited in the Srdddhasdgara : — 

srra, 3Tcn:f%, arr^rf^: or aTr=^r'5ir:, art^cSTj^toi, 

3Trai%, 

iiii, nrfn, JigRnwTt<J^- 

JB35F«r, %RT, 

am^iTT, aiTcpog^ a7tl%;tRf5t?, 

cIRT=5R'nr:,‘^ 

12 Vide CC, II, pp. 63, 159 ; HD, I, pp. 540, 648, etc. 

13 The passages “ . . . 3T5t ciRRot rI^ 

” (—Folio 45a), 

RCT sftcnct=aRTlI: ” (— F. 46a). “ 

’’{Contd. on nexl> page). 
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«i4, »?4sr^, 41 i3t, ^«si'js, 

HR^, ^JTOI, l^^sn’SfT, 

«rrr:, 'Tft^, 71 ?!, >TR^?R, qr^T^R, qnft^Trcr, 

(an5^55I!T^q t^irqoftjr), ftawf, gg^, 

S«^s^«i, a^nqf^, a^ne^s-, a^nar- 

ftan^T, amfefwi«ia, afaqftftg, f|ca?f?i?, iit^?r®i, fl?ng, 

taraia, % 3 raia>i 3 i, tarataiJR, ^wrr, ^g^ror, 

^o^gOT, a#a5^tcff, w, »ift ( =aRta<iiflf ), »i?sR5r, 

»Ti^?R:, »?Rcr, JTfsa^Rr:, ^5, ir^aarftsrRr, ^araRraifa, *1351^??, Rg, 

rniRRST, Jn?ea, Ri’aa, jaaa^ariqofla?^, maa?ar 5 : 5 ?a, ar#«i:ag^ra, Siar^r, 
55-55, ^sni^i^, l 5 «a#!T af^s, aitai 4 , aa, aifa^aa, ?faia^, 

OTRR'tjRi^, ^latofR:, 5 wf[a, sgai^^a, ^sg^Rta, fewg^rar, %w, ^552, ^ar%, 

^ar^R?!!!, a^, af^tw, ara^fira;,’" aragaa^a^R, araa^^a, aiaag^m, aigg^ra, 
ai^if, 1%^^, 1^, ft^aafrR, i^g^ra, i^aii#, l«ag, 

fsamaeaa, isgfes, i^araraa, ( several ), #r^, saia, saraai^, sata, 

aalarfa, 5}^, 5 raaa, 5 irj, 5 ^ra;^^aa, 5 it«aiaaaft%s, ^irsiraa, ^irsnai^, 

5ncfiaa, ^iiaraata, aiRifiaa, fea^^ti?:, feagcta, fea^aiata:, aijsajoft, 

^aa, i^aaqsT, ^taaij^, ^agai^, «ai«a 5 qr, ^tsaeaesai, ^s^Rnafti, »ai;s;aTa, 
?a5^aa^, ^as^aarat, ^slarfe, wfsR, >®taaicaiaa, >!#taaiaa, ^'laia^a^a, 

aa(^5t?aa, aa#, aai, aa^c, acaaa, agni^a, ai^araaqsi, ft^g, i#aaRa, sa=g, 
ak g c ta, ^a^a, ?^i:Rna 55 t, ^^ii^agaa, ?^^aR, 

l^a^, fftf?, taria. 

On Folio 272b NBA also alludes’ to his own Grhydgnhagara. 

The MS begins : — 

».ifta5i5na aa; 11 aa-. 11 ar^aa^g 11 

aSt^i ftad afar iRarf^r^gaTa: 1 
aTRGsrra^ l^a ^afaF:raala a 11 
|att? ataa ^jjr if^ a aiftai: i 
arftarar aaa^a ??a ^Jjfa^rcan 11 
aar irra t^at^trar^ Ril?gfsan 1 
srrfiaa a^^sar-. aha^ «rra[an*R; ii 
aRssf ftar 5aeaaf^ ar^ gaai a ?^qaa, 1 
aRP^at'i^la snsi^irfe 11 


( F. 114b), etc. appear to be quoted intact from Kamalakarabhatta’s Nirnayasindhu. Evi- 

dently ‘ gurubhih ’ and ‘ tatacarapah ’ refer to Ramakr§riabhatta and ‘ pitSmahacaratiali ' to 
Naray^abhatta. 

w “ 3T5f 211151^ st^ait^^r |c2TR W5K5t4Rir^ftfrr^aRTf*t 

qw^'ortsft^a^itn^tfq^RRn ?EJi55R;T:?fi|w.?ri ”-f 298b 


^5 This VEjapeyin is mentioned as author of a ^ruddhapaddhati. NBA cites Vajape- 
yin’s Srdddhapaddhati, which is not recorded by Aufrecht and Kane, in the Grhymgnisdgara 
(vide F. 12ib of our Instituite’s MS No. 5642), too. 


a#ll5q21€ ^|5Rq'gW |rgn.l ” 
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^^?Rq52T*n jt %i: ii 

3T^ sftjjar ^ I 

f^sl^cTU H 

3T^ fn^=ESI55ts^4 etc. -—Folio lb. 

Some of the numerous sectional colophons in the §rMdhasd^ara are more informative than 
those in the Grhyugnisdgara, They run as 

" It sn5:^mK I ^ 

II ^ f ^ ¥rrs:«ni\ 

ll (Folio23b), “1^ q^qwJTqf^?raft?lI^€tT:n*I?«TP:ROrifIf^ 

sns^rrft 11 ” (— FoUogoai, 

q-(4®rtTr^Ei^rn: ii ” ( — foUo 282a), etc., etc., 

The MS ends : — 

" aqqrw qr i snqf^is i^‘qre;fttqfir4tq% ii u # ^itq^Rsra^r- 

55t^^^qwjTqfn^?f^riic:^q5iTqq;jii?:i?T<ii¥i5f% «n?[eFil: i^ts^qi^aqtq: ii \ ii ii ” 

— F. 348a. 

Thus the Srdddhasdgara is a bulky and learned compilation on an important religious’ rite 
of the Hindus. It is probably due to the existence of a number of other and more learned 
works^^ on the topic that it could not gain the circulation enjoyed by its own author’s Grhyd- 
gnisdgara which has practically no other compilation to vie with it in the range of its topic. 

At the outset NBA mentions some works and authors, all included in the above list, on 
whom he has relied mainly in the compilation and also points to Kf^na accompanied with 
Rukmipi to be his hereditary family Deity. In many of the sectional colophons he informs us 
that he prepared the ^rdddhasdgara at the instance of one Biasavaiia-Pa^idita or Basavanpa- 
Papdita. In the last colophon in the MS the author appears to note that the Arde family 
in which he was born belonged to the Bhiaradvaja Gotra, although the component part ‘ Sri- 
madbharadvajakulodbhava of the compound can also be taken to refer to Basavajppa- 
Pandita. 

So far as the MS goes, NBA does not appear to note when and where he completed the 
Srdddhasugara. It is aL=Jo difficult to settle the exact chronology of the Grhydgnisdgma and 
the Srdddhasdgara as each of these two wwks, as shown above, is found to refer to the other 
in its body. Hence for the accurate information regarding these points we must wait till 
another complete MS of the Sraddhasagara furnishing that informaition is' brought to light. 
However, an hypotliesis may be suggested here and it is that both the Gihydgnisdgara and the 
^rdddhasdgma appear to be compiled almost synchronously. Basavanna-Pandita appears to 
be a Canarese name. We saw above that< NBA prepared or completed the Grhydgnisdgara in 
1640 A.c. at Bhaganagara or Hyderabad-Deccian which abounds in Canarese population. It 
may be that Basavanna-Pandita was a resident of Bhaganagara, came in contact with NBA 
during the lanter’s casual stay Uiere while the Grhydgnisdgma was under preparation and, 
out of admiration for his learning and ability, extended to him hid own patronage for the 
compilation of the proposed ^rdddhasdgara. Of course, the probability of Basavai^ia-Paindita 
being a resident of Benares cannot be discarded altogether as Karnataka Br^mana 
families like other Pahcadravida Brahmana families, are known to be residing in that holy 
place for some centuries past, although in extremely dmall numbers. Still, at any rate, the 
hypothesis of synchronous compilation of the two works adequately accounts for the imitual 
references and citations of almost the same authorities in the two works and, until reliable 

E.g., Sulapaipi’s Srdddhaviveka, Vacaspatimisra’s Srdddkacintdmatti, Raghunandana’S 
^rdddhatattva, Nandaptndita’s Srdddhakalpcdatd, NIlaJjLaipthabhatta’s ^rdddhamayukha, etc. 
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evidence to the contrary is brought forth, we may assign the Sraddhasdgara to some time 
about 1640 a-g. 

(3) (?) — Aufrecht makes the following entry in CC, I, p. 662b 

dh. by Narayana Bhatta. Oudh XIII, 24, (on Sthalipaka) 

P. V. Kane’s entry of this Samskdrasdgara in his List of Works on Dharmasdstra is based 
probably on Aufrecht’s entry alone. As the original MS of this Samskdrasdgara entered into 
Pandit Deviprasada’s Catalogue of Sanskrit MSS existing in Oudh, Part XIII, thalt is the 
only source of Aufrecht’s above entry, is' not available to me, it is not possible for me to 
decide the exact nature, extent, etc. of this work as also the identity of its author Narayapa 
Bhatta with our NBA. However, taking for granted that it is a distinct compilation, it is 
very likely that its author is NBA himself most of whose major works are termed as res- 
pective Sagaras. Still, from the fact that the MS is said to contain the portion of Sthalip^a 
alone, it can be suspected that the work is not an independent compilation but only the 
Samskara section of the Grhydgnisdgara and that MS contains only the portion on Stha- 
lipaka of that section. We have seen above that the Piayoga portions of the Grhydgnisdgara 
have been termed as Prayogasdgara in some of their colophons^ ^ and it is not unlikely tliat 
the sariiskara portions of the same have been likewise termed as Samskdrasdgara in some 
of their colophons in some MSS. However no definite remarks can be passed on this matter 
at present. 

(4) —None of the MSS Catalogues known to me, including Aufrecht’s CC 
and Kane’s' List af Works on Dharmasdstra. appears to record NBAs Pujdsdgara. However, 

I had a MS of this work many years ago in a lich collection owned by one of my friends at 
Benares and recently found out another MS of the same in a collection at Saugor (C. P.). 
The latter MS I was also able to procure for the MSS Library of the Scindia Oriental Insti- 
tute where it now forms Accession No. 6241. It consists of 22 +2 folios of thin country- 
paper of the size X 4 inches with a margin of about an inch left on the four sides of each 
page. Several marginal notes and aidditions appear to be inserted in the handwriting of the 
original scribe himself who scribed the MS in small Devanagarl characters about September 
1821 A.C. 

The Pujdsdgara is a compilation, much smaller in bulk than the first two works of NBA, 
dealing with all the topics of the ritual of Deity- worship, e.g. varioUvS forms and modes of 
worship, Sthapana or Pranapratistha of various E>eities by people of various castes, proper 
times, places and directions for worships, the variou^f paiicayatans, of Deities in household 
and temple worships, importance of worship of Saligrama and of various sorts of lifigas, dis- 
cusJsions and decisions regarding the technicalities of the use of saiikha, glianta, kalasa etc., 
preferable types of water, upacaradravyas etc., proper modes of acamana, pranayhna, sarh- 
kalpa, abhi§eka, naivedya, prarthana, pradak^iiia, etc., the various upacaras numering five, 
ei^t, sixteen, thirty-two or sixty-four, methods of plucking flowers, Tulasi, Bilva and other 
leaves and their selection, ingredients of prescribed dhupas'. etc. Although the author’s treat- 
ment is comparatively concise in this work, here, too, he cites hosts of works and authors 
among whom I could trace the following : — 

3itR2f, wff^, 

life?, nre?, 

313113, IfesBiit, 

by ( on ?«TT55t<Tf^ ) D., I, p. 653. 

E.g., (— foHo 64a), 

“ Sr4t*T^l*T^ ” (— FoUo 176b), etc 

in our MS No, 5642, * 
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^«5r, 

1^1^, *1112151^^, T?i5?i'Jr, 

Mftfes, trrr, <Ti?i5RinR41?T, TiftsrjcT, g^rm^r 

g«TORgRrf^fR, g«<ns2rR, g?rr??<T553r, usrh, uq^RiY,^ 5fqr^?iR^, a^taQf^^r, 

amr^^lft^r, ff5rRc(l?i, ^iii, vrf^, »=ii»i^, ^trct, 

JRJT'nftsrrrr, i?g, jr 5 Ici^ 3 ^i 5 i, 

RRc«f, Rivnr, gsriin, ?itst^m, <9rr^55l, 

"rnsirR, ^se^nR^s, i%wg?i'>T, «w, r 1%0, RW^gfi'R, 

RRIl, f^RR^R, t^g^m, i^oRpR, i^RIRR, i^ftRRWRR, 

f5RHI5R, Vl^, SRIR, 5i^, 5i*R5^f^, 5nRtcTR, ^irf^^lRlf^, feRRJ^, fllRgROI, 

fiRRpR, feRr^R^Rfew, iSySRiFni, tlRIRR, m«|Rlf^, R?,lt?FRcT, 

RH^IRFRR, RRR^I5, 1%^3, gRlf^fR, ^’S^RR, ?R:l!t- 

RRTRRt, fR^ft^qWRR, f^RIR, f?Rr«ftR, ^Rpefif^RTR ( S^RoftR ), ftftR, 

iRrfir, iRf^Rftfes, NBA also alludes to his own ^raddhasagara-^ on Folio 5b and Ahnika^ 
sdgara, to be noticed further, on Folios 3a and 4a. 


The MS begins : — 

rFroRITR RR: II 

K\^i gpPR: gd%Rl: I 

S^: II 

SR^HS-fifl^UT sM SIPT I 
RRIURT g #5IRrgRR)l?IR =RTcRR: II 

¥jFnmort w^-- 1 

RcRI Rot^r ?FlfR^ 55^ ^ II 

RWRR RRRR RRf cfRRRIRR^ I 

^RSR^RRRTR fRJg =R twjRR^ II 

gsRR^gctt^^ g;i:^qf;5!;T,fq^ I 

aRRlfRRWlRigiRTi^ ?|I#ER R 1| 

?'AVSR RR Rif^^ 3^ I 

gioifniR ii 

f # RSlRm^n II 

3?5i RrRcgsrif^RiRspgRiir i R^rg^rSt — foHo la. 

The MS ends :— STeJRRdRf^IW ?l5f%RRll^ I 

g#ft(%RWc^ R RtRRI^ II 

RS^RlR^Rf^ rM vn^R^^R^iRlRnrt 3^^ ^R^ f^RRIR^ ifTO^IRT- 

g^% RRtRRL II wtaRR^i^R^ II » i?RrR^RrR?fRR<n«f^ »j3rren»T?R- 

^RJRT: ^irtr: n —Folio 22b. 


*<> " «R5fRIRft RI?P>I1^^SS^RI^ ‘ 3R R^JIRRISRI I 3ra ^ 

3?f II f^Eninf^i ^ g«qii6r— ’ ^^RCsRigRig-RiR^ «irB[|Rii^- 

5f5l3WT^*«WJirf^: sn:s[^n»ft ?n^^Rt^i "-FoiioSb. 
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In the introduction NBA states that he prepared the Pujdsdgara in the month of Phi^- 
guna in the year 1572, obviously of the Salivahana era (i,e. C March 1661 A.C.), in the vici- 
nity of a shrine of Gajiesa at PunTjagrama abounding in twice-bom people at the bidding of 
Gopalabhatta, a protege of Narayajiabhatta Arvikara who was the chief priest of King Sahaji. 
The King Sahaji mentioned here is undoubtedly identical with Shahaji Raje Bhosle (1595-1664 
A.C. ) , the father of Shivaji the Great. The Pumagrama appears to be identical with the original 
town or village of Poona which, included as it was in the small jagir granted in 1604 A.C. by 
the Nizamshah of Ahmednagar to Malojiri father of Shahaji, was, along with the Pargana 
of its name and a considerable adjoining portion of Mawal, again conferred as jagir on Shahaji 
about 1637 A.c .22 by the Alishah of Bijapur and was managed on behalf of Shahaji by Jijabai, 
the mother of Shivaji, with the help of Dadoji Kondadeva and subsequently by Shivaji him- 
self. The word ‘ Gainesasaihnidhau ’ most probably refers to the shrine of Gainesa now known 
as Kasha-Ganapati that is genuinely known to exist at Poona since pre-Shi vaji days and is 
quite close to the site of Shivaji’s old residence. We know from numerous documents and 
also from the traditional practice current even to this day that the Arvikaras, lately known 
as Rajopadhyes, have been the hereditary family-priests of the Bhosles,23 Narayanabhatta 
Arvikara mentioned by NBA is probably the same as the father of the two brothers Damo- 
darabhatta and Ramesvarabhatta of Arvi to whom an inam-sanad^^ was granted, in 1628 a.c. 
as stated by the late Vishwanatha Kashinath Rajwade, on account of their being the family 
priests of Shahaji who was then a noble of the Nizamshah of Ahmednagar. Gopalabhatta, 
described as a protege of Narayaaiabhatta Arvikara and patron of NBA for this compilation, 


S. V. Ketkar, Vol. XVII (Poona 1925), p. ( q ) 140. 

22 Poona, (1937) by Siddeshvara Shastri Chitrav, p. 757. 

23 Ibid., p. 691. The family belongs to De^astha Rgvedin sub-division of Mahar:ai$tra 
Bi^matias and to sS^alya gotra. Its original place of residence is* Arvi in the Shrigonde 
taluka of the Ahmeldnagar district and its branches are found at all the places where the 
Bhosles made their permanent residence at various stages. 

2^ Vide the collection of V. K, Rajwade's historical introductions — 

( Poona 1928), p. 382, under the sub-heading ^ 

^ qii got ^ ^ l^r^ft 

3 i 3 if^ g^rl 5 R ^ n ^355111 qrq'idt qiaw qii qsrfi; 

ill ^i am? aigq;. ftji q ^ !iTO?rii- 

ws ?nfeJi ^ 53n:cft m^ti %% airqfaunfe snft^ ^rii 

^iqi ^ fSRft ^RSiq 31559) 3Tl|. ^qfri5t qjiiR qifg ^ ?t»3r 

qiR^^cI *1^1: fWT^RI^ft %II 3T5R 31559) g iri| 3n|. 9)51151 

Jirag I aru ^ I # 

^ gs^s jrf# 

5I55Rr 31559) 8nt. ^otSWI^ %% 3ld 311 51^ 3T5R 3T559I IrII lTf»iq3I q 35 I^T (ft 

=915551 8T^ %5tsiqint 5^1551 qr 55 51155 9)9191=91 3^5 9 9I55t5; 3I5I55t f9™513^ 

9U 9n 9II *155^ SRr gi^5 59r95l5pft 35515 355515 g 555 

^ ^cT ^ 5191 9W 519(9 9995 9(51 I5t^9 §9. 

etc.” On p. 383 I^waide states that this document, granted in 1628 A.C. to the two brothers 
on account of their being the family-priests of Sh^aji, then a noble of the Nizamshah ^ 
-Ahmednagar, is in the hereditary records of Bhavsaheb Rajopadhye of Satara. 

Probably this very R^esvarabhatta’s stoin was Prabh^arabhatta Arvikar, also men- 
tioned as the royal family priest of Shahaji and Shivaji, who didd about 1672 A.c. and whose 
widow executed in 1674 a deed of adoption {Dattakapatra) ^ned by eminent personages like 

Gag^bhatta and others as witnesses— vide (Poona, 1930), p. 68, etc. 
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seems to be identical with Gopia]abhatta Mahabalesvarkara^-^ who was the mantragum both 

of Jijabai and of Shivaji, performed special religious rites Anu^thma to propitiate the Sun-god 
Jor Shivaji’s! success and prosperity at his request and got from him a sanad dated 18-2-1653 
granting him an annual gift of one hundred royal gold coins called hon etc. for the same 
anu^thuna to be performed every year thenceforth. As the Pujdsagara was prepared exactly 
two years prior to the date (Ph^guna §aka 1574) of this sanad and about a year before 
Gopalabhatta’s first performance of the said annual Anusthdna, it is not unlikely that Gopala- 
bhatta caused this to be compiled for his own convenience in the anui§thana undertaken by him 
nothing less' than for the general use of priestly Brahmainas. These details from the Pujd’ 
sagma brought to light probably for the first time may prove of some use to scholars of 
Maratha history. 

Thus the Pujdsagura, too, is' a leamdd work by NBA and it gains additional importance 
on account of the details furnished by its introductory verses. It is difficult to account for its 
lack of circulation notwithstanding its usefulness and handiness. 

(5) — On Folio 3a of the above-mentioned of the Pujdsagara NBA 

says— “ few I 

I ^ cJ«n ll 9T5[ 

I etc. ” Further on F. 4a he again says — “ 

^ i ard gfliPHir: ii 

^ 55 ^ =3 

9^ Sn^ I fiWfSFTRI etc.” 

These extracts reveal that NBA, prior to his composition of the Pujdsagara^ had prc 
pared another big compilation entitled Ahjtikasdgara containing several sections (= prakaranas) 
and obviously dealing exhaustively with the various religious rites (e.g. Samdhya adoration, 
etc.) to be performed by Brahmanas etc. every day at fixed hours. Unluckily no MS of this 
Ahnikasdgara appears to have been recorded to this date. No Catalogue of MSS. known to 
me, including Aufrecht’s CC and Kanes List of Works on Dharmasdstia, seems to refer to 
this work either directly or indirectly. The custodians of numerous MSS collection^ all over 
the country and abroad vshould try to rescue from oblivion this Ahnikasdgara which, too, is 
likely to have been prepared under the patronage of some important contemporary personage 
and may throw aldditional light on NBAs learning and historical dignity. 

From the above extracts it is evident that the Ahnikasdgara, too contained a section on 
Deityj-worship and that the Pujdsagara, prepared subsequently at the instance of Gopala- 
bhatta in the form of an independent compilation, is also regarded by the author as a part 

■ ' ^ ^ 

25 ^fbsT^t^r, pp 328 — ‘ I 

3iggr%, Rri^I'h^km 3?# ^rt 

3Tif6r ?ri?f arifti art sfit 

5W: qRgil 3T(5 'ftcfR? SR tTSR ^ 3Tr?R 

^ sqcfw ani^ qhi ^rtff anift 

(g. qn?g5T 3 ) RiwrsftnfRiatt^ 

srgj ”410" Mtsn: 

%a55r ttcH. ”776“»Ttqc3?n: ^ irr 

” 

The details concerning Gopalabhatta are fumishdd here on the basis of Docum^t No. 631 of 
of the Patrasdhtasamgraha. From NBA*s introduction jt is clear that Gopialabhatta was 
originally a protege of NarlayaipalDhatta Arvikara and evidently introduced by him to Shivaji, 
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"^of, or rather a supplement to, the Ahnikasdgara. From the use of ' etasmin ’ and * prag uktam * 
in the above extracts NBA appears to establish such a relation between the two Sdgmas. 

(6) (?) — On F. 16b of the MS of the Pujdsdgam NBA says — > 

'j3ir =q 

'jsrr g jt( qr )5i -ailqqr i g 

etc.” 

Here he appears to promise that in the course of his main trea'tmcnt of Homa at a 
subsequent stage he would deal with a species of Homa to be performed by means of sacri- 
ficial sticks etc., as prescribed by the Mahdritmva with insistence, with the employment of parti- 
cular I^ks either before or after performing the Pancopacara Puja of Deities. However, no 
treatment of this or any other Homa can be traced in the body of the Pujdsdgara. As a 
particular form of Homa is also included among the five daily yajnas to be performed by 
Br^manas, we could with a considerable degree of probability have assigned the said treat- 
ment to the pertinent section on Homa in the Ahnikasdgara. But the difficulty in sfich an 
assumption is that the Ahnikasagara appears to have been completed prior to the commence- 
ment of the Pujdsdgara, whereas the treatment of Homa is mentioned here only as a pro- 
jected, and not already accomplished, literary piece by the author. This factor hints at the 
probability of NBA having compiled, or having thought of compiling, some time after 16ol 
A.c. a work, entitled Homasdgara or so, dealing with the topic of Homa in its entirety. From 
Uie fact that we find (vide below) recorded a MS of NBA's LMksahama-Kdrikd or Samk^ipta- 
Grahaydga which appears to be only a fragment cf some major work dealing with the topic 
of Homa and cannot be located in the Grhydgnisdgara, we may safely conclude that NBA 
actually translated his above-mentioned promise into action. It must, however, be noted 
that the probability of the said treatment being from the Homa section of the Ahnikasagara 
cannot be excluded altogether. 

This probable Homasdgata, too, if really extant, desterves to be restored to physical exist- 
ence. 


Above-mentioned are the main major works by NBA so far as could be gathered by me 
direclly or indirectly. MSS of a few minor works by him bearing different titles are traced 
here and there, but most of them, as shown below, are nothing but selected fragments from 
his major works. 

7. — I have seen a few MSS of this/ work in some private collections at 

Benares. The work, however, is only a major section of that title from the Grhydgnisdgara. 
Nos. 1197726 of the Tanjore Sanskrit MSS Catalogue seem to contain this very 

fragment from the Grhydgnisdgara, The concluding colophon in both these MSS reads 

etc. We have seen above that ‘ Prayoga- 
sdra' which should really read as ‘ Prayogasdgara ’ according to the majority of old MSS, is 
an alias of the whole or a portion of the Grhydgnisdgara. 


(8) — A MS consisting of nine folios of the size 8 X 4 inches in the MSS 

Library of the Sdndia Oriental Institute (Accession No. 5346) containing this work work 
which is nothing but the section of that name frrmi NBA's Grhydgnisdgara as is evident from 


its own beginning “ ... 

... and end 








26 A Descriptive Catrdogue aj the Sanskrit MSS in the Tanjore Library, ,Vo|. XVIII 
(1933), pp. 7880 f. The work is entered here under the title 

27 Ibid., Vol. XVIII (1934), pp. 8675 f. The work is entered here under the title. 
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(9) «rra[*T5f^ — A few MSS exist of this work as recorded by Aufrecht and Kane. 
However, from Aufrecht's entry — 

Narayana, son of Lak^midhara. Stein 106.” 
in CC, II, p. 159b, it is clear that the work isl only the pertinent extract from A^^A’s Srdddha^ 
sdgara. 

(10) or — H. P. Shastri in his Notices of Sanskrit Mss. 

Second Series, Vbl. Ill (1907), pp. 171 f. describes a MS bearing such a title, covering only 
two folios and dated Samvat 1783 (i=1727 A-c.). The MS begins 

and ends ^ ^ \ BTgcTl^ () 

^ II 3T?:^q»TW^S!ra?iamS^cT: ^Ef^cTTr 

^Nni; ” 

Obviously, the work has no appearance of an indepei^dent treat iste and seems to be only a 
relevant extract from some major compilation by NBA. As such a portion is not traceable in 
the Grhyugnisdgara, it probably belongs to NBAs Homasugara as suggested above. 

Further investigations by i^holars are likely to bring to light still more works, major or 
minor, by NBA. 

Although NBA composed or completed two of his Sugaras respectively at Bhaganagara 
and Purnagrama in the I>eccan and a third at an unnamed place at the instigation of a Ca- 
narese patron, still ho appears to' be a permanent resident of Benares. His works display^s a 
considerable knowledge of traditions, places, etc. of Benares. His consent- signature has al- 
ready been traced on two important socio-religious documents issued from Benares in con- 
nection with caste-disputes of Deccani Brahmanas. Among several contemporary signatories 
of note he records his' consent firstly on a sammatipatra^^ dated Samvat 1687 ('= 1631 A.c.) 
regarding Sarasvata Brahmanas and secondly on a nirnayapatra^^ dated Sarhvat 1714 
( = 1657 A.c.) regarding Devarukhe Br^manas. This fact not only proves his permanent 
residence at Benares but also makes it extremely likely that his family had migtated to Be- 
nares in his' father Laksmtdhara’s life-time or even earlier, since the privilege of recording 
such consents or dissents is usually enjoyed at Benares by learned Brahmanas who are also 
hereditary residents of that holy place. At any rate, he certainly steems to have establislied 
his reputation at Benares on account of his learning, authorship etc. prior to 1631 A-c., i.e. 
about ten years before the date of completion of the Grhyugnisdgara, and was alive at least 
upto 1657 A.c. i.e. about six years after the date of composition of the Pujdsdgara. As such, 
we can assign his literary activities with a fair sense of probability to the period 1620-1670 A.c. 
His reputation for learning and authorship seems to have ^read abroad and he used to 
receive invitations for literary, and probably also priestly functions from mofussil per- 
sonages. This is easily borne out by the fact that distant places like Hyderabad-Deccan and 

E.g. Vide Folio 10b of the MS of the Pujdsdgara — ^ 

I ii ” etc. 

29 Vide p. 24 of Appendices to by R. B. Gunjikar, Bombay, 1884. 

The endorsement is '' ” 

R. S. Pimputkar ; (Bombay, 1926), Appendix 2, pp. 78-81. This 

Nirtmyapatra written by MSmiaimsaka Lak§manabhatta, who is probably the same as the 
younger brother of Kamalakarabhatta and the author of the Acdraratna etc., embodies a 
decision reached at the celebrated site known as Muktimandapa, adjacent to the temple of 
Visvanatha, by prominent ascetics and learned Brahmanas of Benares granting approval for 
the genuineness of Devarukhe Bi^maiias. NBA is' No. 17 among the signatories to this 

decision, his endorsement reading 3TR% Among other 

signatories there are ^eat contemporary authors and Panditas like NTlakahthabhatta, Glaga- 
bhatta, Mahiadeva Bh^radviaja, etc. P. K. Code hats reproduced this Nirtmyapatra as an 
Appendix to his recent paper Some New Evidence regarding Devabhatta Mahdsabde published 
in Poona Orienialist, Vol. VIII, Nos. 3-4, pp. 129^138. , 
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Poona were scenes of his literary activities. That he had travelled extensively is also sug- 
gested by his display®^ of intimate knowledge of contemporary priestly customs etc. prevalent 
in various provinces of India.^^ 

NBA*s works are certainly learned and versatile compilations, highly useful for the priestly 
class for whom they are meant. He displays his critical genius at several' places, especially 
while furnishing citations from old authors. At some places he appears to go to the extent of 
criticising even Jagadguru Narayaaiabhatta, the celebrated author of the Prayogaratna etc. 
Still he does not appear to command the subtle knowledge of Nyayavaise§ika and Purva- 
raimamsa systems and the method of presenting old views in an admirably digested manner 
which form the special features of the great nibandhas composed by the celebrated scions of 
the Bhatta family. It was probably due to this reason that NBA'?, compilations have not 
been able to enjoy a fair circulation generally and to receive high regard from, posterior 
authors. In the course of my studies to this date I have been able to find only one author, 
viz. Naiiayana Kumbhiari,^^ who cites NBA as an authority. 


31 E.g. Vide Folios 93a ff of our Institute’s MS No. 5642 of the Gjhyagnisdgara — 

I !irfirf)Frrm; i 

i 

SWlSlJT 5n>3?% I 3nfl%- 

aa g cr«n sfi afiraifa i ” etc. 

At one place (F. 5a) in the Pujasagma NBA says — “...aat fi t 

I a • ” furnishing further evidence to the fact of 

PujasSgara being composed at a place which was far away from hiS home and where the 
pertinent authoritative works, deposited at his residence at Benares, were not available to 
him at the time of the composition. 

33 Vide F, 154a of the above-mentioned MS of the Gjhydgnisdgara — SRlt* 

qj^ ^fecnaart aa iaeaftrt i r 


^ etc. Vide also F. 185, But generally NBA shows excessive regard for 

Nai^yaajabhatta, R^akp'jijabhatta and KamaMkarabhatta. 

31 Vide my forthcoming papei; on this Narayapa Kumbhlari. 
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INDIAN CULTURE ESSAY COMPETITIONS 

The Bhavan invites original essays on any aspect of Bharatiya Samskriti (Indian 
Culture) written in Samskrit, Hindi or English for the annual Essay Competitions which have 
been started in 1942. This year six gold medals (each of the value of Rs. 150) and six silver 
medals (each of the value of Rs. 25) are to be awarded. One gold medal and one silver 
medal will be awarded to the best and second best essays respectively received under each 
of the groups mentioned below. The branches of study given below in brackets are neither 
exhaustive divisions of the groups nor topics for essays in themselves, but are intended only 
to give a general idea of each group to a layman. 

(1) Religion and Philosophy (Buddhistic, Jaina ; Nyaya-Vaisheshika, Samkhya-yoga, 

Vedanta, Mimamsa, Vyakarana, etc.). 

(2) Art and Architecture (Brahmanical, Buddhist, Jaina, etc.). 

(3) Languages, Literature (Samskrita, Prakrita, Apabhrathsa, Modern Indian Verna- 

culars; Dravidian, etc.). Linguistics and Literary Criticism. 

(4) History (Political). 

(5) Social and Economic Order. 

(6) One gold and one silver medal have been specially donated for the best and next 

best essays on ‘ Bhagavad Gita and Life ’. 

CONDITIONS 

1. The essays must be submitted to the Hon. Registrar, Bharatiya Vidya Bhavan b> 

the end of August 1945, 

2. Each essay must cover approximately 150 pages of foolscap sheets typed in double 

spacing (single side only). 

3. The copyright of the gold medal essays will vest in the Bhavan subject to minor 

privileges to the authors. 

4. The manuscript which should have temporary binding must bear the nom-de-plume 

of the contributor on the cover page and strict care should be taken to avoid 
disclosing the identity of the competitor. A sealed envelope bearing the non-de- 
plume of the competitor on the outside and containing a slip giving the name 
and full address as also the nom-de-plume should be sent along with each essay. 

5. Each contributor is allowed to choose the subject he prefers. 

6. The decision of the judges selected by the Bhavan will be final. 

7. Though every care will be taken of the MSS no responsibility attaches to the Bhavan 

in respect of them and authors are advised to keep duplicate copies with them. 
Even after the award the Ms will be kept in the Bhavan for record. 

NEW ADMISSIONS 

The Bharatiya Vidya Bhavan invites applications' from students for admission to the 
undermentioned courses of study and research : 

(A) Of the Bombay University : 

(1) Ph. D. in Samskrit, Ardhamagadhi, Comparative Philology, Gujarati, and 

Education. 

(2) M. A., in Samskrit, Ardhamagadhi, Gujarati and Ancient Indian Culture. 

(3) M. Ed. in Education. 

(B) Bhavan’s Shastric Courses ; 

(4) Bhavan’s ShavS'tric courses, viz., Praveshika, Shastri, Acharya, Mahacharya in 
Sahitya, Vyakarana, Vedania and Jyotish. Students desirous of admission to 
these Shastric courses must have passed either the Bhavan's Vineet, the 
Matriculation or the Vernacular Final. 

Fees : Ph.D. Rs. 50/-, M.Ed. and M.A. Rs. 30/- per term. 

Scholarships ranging from Rs. 50/- to Rs. 15/- and free tuition to deserving candidates. 
For further details and application fofms ^pply to the Hon. Registrar. 



NOTES AND NEWS 


Madras Gita Samiti. 

We have pleasure in welcoming the formation of a Gita Samiti in Madras. Its president, 
secretaries and treasurer are distinguished for their eminent scholarship and public service 
and we have high hopes of substantial results which they will be able to achieve. Below 
we are giving, a brief report of the inaugural meeting which was held at the Gokhale Hall, 
George Town, Madras, on 28th April under the presidentship of the Rt. Hon’ble V. S. 
Srinivasa Sastri. 

Welcoming the gathering, Mr. Justice Chandrasekhara Aiyar, President of the Samiti, 
gave a short account of the genesis and objects of the organisation. He said that the credit 
for forming the Samiti in Madras must go to Mr. K. M. Munshi, who was now in Madras. 
Mr. Munshi suggested that the message of the Gita should be popularised as was being done 
in North India and that efforts vShould be made to see that the lesson of the Gita reached 
the masses. The main object of the society, the speaker said, was to spread the gospel of the 
Gita. There was a general impression, that th^ Gita was the scripture of one class of Hindus 
and that it contained vague philosophical speculations concerning the Absolute, the Infinite 
and the Unknowable. Nothing was farther from the truth. In reality, far from being a 
privileged book of a sacerdotal order, it was a world scripture full of practical lessons for the 
benefit of humanity in general, and it pointed the way by which imperfect man could, in 
process of time, become divine. It contained plenty of practical wisdom with which they 
could regulate their daily lives and conduct with advantage to themselves and to society. 
Duty for duty's sake, action without attachment, elimination of passion, prejudice, greed, 
jealousy and hatred, steady pursuit of peace and unbounded faith in the oneness and uni- 
versality of God, these were the lessons of the Gita for individuals and nations alike. The 
object of the Samiti was to bring these lessons home to the people not only in Sanskrit, and 
English, but also in the vernaculars ; to hold examinations all over the Presidency, to award 
prizes and to arrange for popular lectures on the various aspects of the Gita. He hoped that 
a large number of persons ti'ould join the Samiti and give it support for the purpose of dis- 
seminating knowledge of the Gita. They were fortunate in having the Rt. Hon. V. S. ^Srini- 
vasa Sastri to preside on the occasion and Sir S, Radhakrishnan to deliver the inaugural 
address. 

Dr, T. M. P. Madhavan presented the report of the formation of the Samiti. The preli- 
minary meeting for the purpose, he said, w’as held on April 19 at which Mr. Justice Chandra- 
sekhara Aiyar was elected President, Mr. R. S. Venkatarama Sastri and the speaker as Secre- 
taries and Mr. V. Govindarajachari as Treasurer. 

Acharya Venkateswara Dikshitar, addressing the gathering in Sanskrit, washed the 
Samiti success. 

Sir S. Radhakrishnan said that he was glad to speak on the message of the Gita, a work 
which had given great comfort and solace not only to millions of our countrymen through 
centuries, but also to many outside India. It was an epitome of the essentials of their Vedic 
learning and something which would help them to the realisation of the true ends of life. 
The book had been translated into many languages, and it had been stated by Warren 
Hastings' that a work like this would continue to survive even when British domination in 
India would cease to exist. As their President had observed, the Gita was not sectarian in 
its teachings. It contained the root conceptions of all religions. In his introduction to the 
translation of the Gita, Mr. Aldous Huxley had acknowledged that it was one of the greatest 
works and contained a most comprehensive statement of spiritual philosophy and was of 
enduring value, not only to Indians but to all mankind. 

Sir S. Radhakrishnan stated that it was his intention that day to invite their attention 
only to the central aspects of the Gita which were acceptable to all religions. The fundamental 
teaching of the Gita was that, behind and above the objective manifestations of the human 
soul, there was a Divine Reality and that by constant endeavour the human soul could have 
communion with the Divine. The Gita taught thOT that, the progressive manifestation, from 
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the lowest sub-conscious' matter to the highly developed spiritual being, could not be re- 
garded as the accidental expressions of caprice, but as the unfolding of a superior Reality 
standing behind, above and covering them all. That reality could only be described by 
negative descriptions. He was the Ruler governing the whole universe, the I.ord of Eternal 
Righteousness, and they might call that Reality by whatever name they wished. If He was 
to be regarded as the Lord of the Universe, then, whenever the Universe demanded His 
presence. He would come. The Gita also taught them that man was enclosed in a number 
of sheaths, and if he was able to break through those sheaths, He would stand revealed. If 
man was to attain perfection, he must do it by constant endeavour to unravel those sheaths 
and must surrender himself to the Divine Will. The speaker said that this idea of complete 
surrender was to be found in all the religions, Jesus had said, ‘ Thy will be done Arjuna, 
who was at first a most selfish individual, had at the end, completely surrendered himself 
and said, ‘ I shall carry out Your Will.’ There was in these cases the realisation that the 
Cosmic Purpose was working in the Universe and that the Universe was attuned to the 
Divine purpose. It was possible for all men to reach the high goal pointed out in the Gita, 
Sir Radhakrishnan went on to say. What was capable of being achieved by a few, was cap- 
able of being achieved by the whole of humanity. The greatest need of the day was that 
every human soul must endeavour to transform itself into an instrument of the Universal 
Purpose. If that was their goal, God Himself w^ould surely lead tliem to that consummation 
and the best guide for them to teach the pathway w^as' the Bhagavad Gita, which explained 
the three main margas, the Jnana, the Bhakti and the Karma margas. 

Sir S. Radhakrishnan, proceeding observed that the emphasis in the Gita was not laid 
on what they did, but on the spirit in which they did things. The Lord did not command 
Arjuna to fight, but exhorted him to do his Karma. If they were able to develop that sup- 
reme love and non-attachment, there would not be any suffering in the wwld and it would 
also be impossible to inflict suffering on oilier people. 

Sukthankar Memorial Editions 

By publishing the second volume of the published writings of the late Dr. V. S. Sukthankar 
on the second anniversary of his death, the Sukthankar Memorial Eklition Committee has 
creditably redeemed its pledge voluntarily undertaken. Immediately after Dr. Sukthankar \s 
demise a Memorial Committee was formed with the Raja Saheb of Aundh as President, 
Dewan Bahadur K. M. Jhaveri as Vice-President and Prof. P. K. Code as Honorary Secretary^ 
and Managing Editor, to bring out all the published writings of the learned savant together 
in book form in two volumes. 

The ppublication of the first volume comprising Critical Studies in the Mah&bharata ” 
was announced at a special meeting, held on the First Anniversary of Dr. Sukthankar’s death, 
under the Presidentship of the Right Hon’ble Th. M. R. Jayakar, when Shri K. M. Munshi 
delivered a learned address on “ The Historical Value of the Para^uraiha Legend ” (published 
in the New Indian Antiquary, VI, pp. 217-224). The studies in the Mahabh^iTata, 'v^ch in- 
clude Prolegomena, the bed-rock of the Mahabharata Textual Criticism, are the product of 
Dr. Sukthankaris mature knowledge blended with experience {jndnam savijndncnn) , and 
deserve to be included in the post-graduate courses of our Universities. Our M.A.s may then 
be expected to get sound initiation into the intricacies of critical editions and textual criticism. 
Dr. C. R. Reddy, Vice-Chancellor of the Andhra University, has rightly advised every Hindu 
“that he must regard the vSLudy of it [i.e. Vol. I of Sukthankar Memorial Edition] as an 
indispensable part of his cultxu'e.” The contents of thliis volume represent the high water mark 
of Dr, Sukthankar’s scholarship and testify to his critical acumen, objectivity of approach, 
rigorous application of scientific methods, minute attention to details and meticulous precision 
and economy of words. 

The Second Volume entitled “ Analecta ” was published on the 27th January last under 
the Presidentship of Dewan Bahadur K. M. Jhaveri, when Rao Bahadur K. N. Ehkshit, 
Retired Director-General of Archseology in India, spoke on “'The Present State of IndoJogical 
Studies.” The second volume, whi<!h cont^ns Dr. Sukthankar’s contributions to Sanskrit 
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Literature, Linguistics and Philology, History, Palaeography and Epigraphy, symbolises the 
soiind equipment he had that qualified him for the onerous and stupendous task of the 
General Editor of the Mah^hdrata. Even his early articles and reviews bear ample testi- 
mony to his careful precision, direct approadi, style and other qualities referred to earlier, 
and show how he was preparing himself for undertaking the monumental work which was 
destined to be steered successfully by him for seventeen years. This volume shows that Dr. 
Sukthankar had a special leaning from early days towards textual aiticism. Besides his 
doctoral dissertation entitled Dk Grammatik Sdkatdyanas and Epigraphic studies, the volume 
contains the whole series of articles on Studies in Bhasa,” Vasavadatta,” and “ Miscel- 
lanea.” This volume,/ like the first one, will no doubt amply repay pemsal. 

It is well known that Dr. Sukthankar was punctilious not only about the substantial 
contents but also about the typography and get up of any scholarly publication and care- 
fully looked to its correct printing and proper appearance. The Memorial Committee in 
general and Prof. Code in particular must be congratulated on the correct printing and fine 
get up, and above all, their keeping up to time, despite varicns difficulties. 

To praise these volumes is like gilding the gold and no library will be worth its name 
unless it possesses a copy of the set. Owing to restrictions about paper and printing, only 
a limited number of copies have been printed, and once the Edition is sold out, it will be 
very long before a new edition can be expected. We strongly recommend these books to all 
students of Indology. 

A. D. P. 


Principal S. U. Shuklat. 

It is with great grief that we have to announce the sudden demise of Principal S. U. 
Shukla on Friday the 20th April of heart failure. Principal Shukla was actively associated 
with many of the Bhavan’g activities since its very inception. During March he came over 
to stay in the Bhavan in connection with his proposed research undertakings for which he was 
to be with us for about six months. A genial personality ever anxious to go out of hi§ way 
to help others he vSeldom had the necessity to exercise his* authority or right. We miss him 
sadly. 

* Born in 1905 at Bulsar, Mr. S. U. Shukla had a bright career at the Bai Avabai High 
School and then at the Wilson (College, Bombay from where he graduated in 1926, with 
honours in English and Sanskrit. He was appointed as a Fellow for a year. In 1927 he 
proceeded to Cambridge for further studies. 

At Cambridge he joined the Downing College where he studied for three years and 
obtained first class Tripos in Sanskrit and English. Later, he secured the Teachers’ Diploma 
of the London University. He was called to the bar in 1931. 

After his arrival in India the same year, he started his career as Principal of the Fellow- 
ship School and Professor of English in the Wilson College. In both capacities he proved 
to be very popular, and was loved by his colleagues and pupils. 

In 19Tfe. he was elected a fellow of the Bombay University, then Member of the Academic 
Council and President of the Board of Studies in Teaching, successively for two years’. He 
was President of the Bombay Secondary Teachers’ Assiodation fot the last four years and 
a contributor to some of the city newspapers. He was also connected with the Gujarati 
Sahitya Parishad and Gujarati Sahitya Sansad. 

His valuable oontribution to the cultural life of the city, particularly in the field of 
education will be long remembered and his death will be deeply mourned by his wide circle 
of friends!, admirers and students. 



THE VARUNASARMAKA GRANT OF CAMUNDARAJA : 
(GUPTA?) YEAR 1033— A REVISED STUDY 

By MAHAMAHOPADHYAYA V. V. MIRASHI 

In January last Prof, Jagan Nath of Lahore drew my attention to the mention of 
the Gupta year in the present grant and asked me how I would reconcile the date with 
the accepted epoch of the Gupta era. I propose to discuss that and cxther allied problems 
here as tliey are of importance for the ancient histx>r>" of Gujarat. 

The Varuna^rmaka plates have been edited by Muni Jinavijayaji in the BhmaUya 
Vidyd (Hindi-Gujarati) , Vol. I, pp. 73 ff. The editor has fully discussed in a learned article 
several problems presented by this record. He has also drawn attention to the curious men- 
tion of the Gupta year, but after stating briefly the naure of the problem he has left the 
solution of it to other scholars. The plates have also been reproduced in Shri K. M. Munshi’s 
recently published book The Glory thcU was Gurjaradesa, Part III, pi. X, but so far as I know, 
this question has not been discussed anywhere. 

The plates were granted by the illusljrious Camuntdaraja on Saturday, the 9th tithi 
of the dark fortnight of Margasir^ when 1033 Gupta years had elajxsed. They record 
the donation, to a Jain temple, of certain fields in Varunasarmakapura which Jinavijayaji 
has shown to be identical with Vadasama in the Mahesaua taluka of the Kadi prant in 
the Baroda State. The plates state that C^imdaraja was the son of Mularaja and a 
descendant of Vjialakanci in the royal family of the Saulkikas. His mother was Madhavi 

who was a daughter of the excellent king Bhoja of the illustrious C^am^a family. 

From the description in the eulogistic portion that C^UTKdaraja did not become vain 

though he had obtained the rank of Yuvardja which (usually) causes arrogance, it is 

surmised that Camundarya made this grant as Yuvaraja during the reign of his father 
Mularaja. This fits in with the date which, supposing that it refers to the Vikrama era, 
falls in the reign of Mularaja whose known dates range from V. 1030 to V. 1051. 

There are, however, certain features of this grant which cause suspicion about its 
genuineness. It is not in the usual style of the Gujarat Caulukyas as noticed in the 
grants of Mularaja and his successors.! Secondly, if the grant was made by Camunda- 
raja as Yuvardja, it lookd strange that he makes no mention of his father’s consent, but 
only records his own approval at the end. Thirdly, the Cahamiana king Bhoja, the maternal 
grandfather of Camujidaraja, is otherwise unknown. Fourthly, the mention of the date 
1033J as a Gupta year is incorrect. This date cannot refer to the Gupta era, the epoch 
of which has been filxed as A.c. 319-20 ; for it would not then fall in the reign of Mularaja. 
Besides, all other grants of Mularaja and his successors are dated in the Vikrama era 
which is sp>ecifically mentioned in most of them. All these point to the conclusion that 
the grant is spurious. 

There are certain other characteristics of this grant, however, which make it not 
unlikely that the record is genuine. It is undoubtedly in characters of the 10th century 
A.c. to which it may be referred, supposing that its date is recorded in the Vikrama era. 
The date is fortunately given with full details and therefore! admits of verification. It 
corresponds, for the expired Vikrama year 1033, to Saturday, the 18th November A.c. 976, 
on which day the 9th tithi of the dark fortnight of Marga^in§a ended 18 h. 45 m. after 
mean sunrise.^ The Cahamana king Bhoja, the maternal grandfather of Gamupdataja is 

! See e.g. the Kadi grant of Mularaja, V. 1043^ Ind. Ant., Vol. XI, pp. 191 ff. ; the 
Balera grant of the same, V. 1051, Ep. Ind., Vol. X, pp. 78 ff. ; the Kadi grant of Bhimadeva 
I, Vol. 1086, Ind. Ant., Vol. VI, pp. 193 ff. etc. 

2 Shri Munshi gives 977 a.c. as the date of this grant, but in that year the tithi of 
the amanta Marga®ii§a ended 20 h. 10 m. after mean sunrise on Friday, the 7th December 
and of the piiripimianta Margai^iii^a, on Thursday the 8th November. 
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no doubt unknown from contemporary inscriptions, but the Apabhrarh^ work Kathdkosa 
of ^ricandra^ mentions a king named Bhoja who flourished about that time and may have 
belonged to the Gahamiana dynasty. Besides, the present record gives some information 
about the ancestry of C^undaraja which receives confirmation from another source. The 
Gujarat Prabandhakaras mention several ancestors of Mularaja such as Bhuyada, Candra- 
ditya, Somiaditya, Bhaumaditya, Muhjialadeva, Raji etc.^ none of whom with the solitary 
exception of Raji are known from inscriptional records. Consequently scholars are hard 
put to it in reconciling the mutually conflicting testimony of the Prabandhakaras and 
identifying these names with those of the known historical personages. These Prabandha- 
karas do not generally mention Vyalakahci who is named. in the present record as an an- 
cestor of Mularaja, but, strange as it may appear, the grant is corroborated in this regard 
by the Kummapatacaritra of Jayasiirhha which mentions K^cikavy^a as the grandfather 
of Mulailaja.^ Vyalakahci and Kahcikavyala are plainly identical. The name Vyala- 
kahci is too unusual to suggest itself to a forger unless it was historical. The account of 
the ancestry of Mularaja given in the Kumdrapalacaritra which is said to have been based 
on tradition {aitihya) looks on the whole to be more trustworthy than the fanciful le- 
gends recorded by other Prabandhakaras. The old characters, the correct date and finally 
this striking corroboration of ancestry in one important respect — all lend their support 
to the view that the grant is genuine. 

The question, therefore, naturally arises, how is the year 1033 of the Varunasarmaka 
g;rant referred Ijo the Gupta era ? The identity of the Gupta and Vikrama eras is of 
course out of question ; for there is overwhelming palaeographic evidence which makes 
it impossible that the Gupta era was founded in the first century b.c. There is ample 
other evidence also which unmistakably indicates that the era was founded sometime in 
the fourth centuiy A.C.®' We must, therefore, ascribe the mention of the year 1033 as a 
Gupta year to the ignorance of the drafter of the record. And this is not unlikely. Even 
a cursory study of ancient inscriptions shows that they rarely specify the eras in which 
their dates are recorded. The names of the eras occur rarely and in very late records. 
When one era superseded another in any part of the country, one would expect tha^ the 
former would be specified to prevent confusion, but such is not found to be the case. To 
take only one instance, the Early Gurjaraa who ruled in the lower Narmada valley, used 
to date their grants in the so-called Kalaairi era of 249 — 50 a.c. The latest of these is 
the Prince of Wales Museum gimnt of K. 486 ( 736 a,c.) of Jayabhata IV. • Th^eafter, 
the country came under the rule of the Calukya Pulakesin — Avanijani^raya, who also used 
the same era in his Navasari gram of K. 490 (739 a.c.).^ In all these grants the years 


" I owe this reference to my friend Dr. Hiralal Jain. See the Catalogue of Sanskrit 
and Prakrit Manuscripts in C. P. and Berar, pp. 726-27. The Kathdkosa was composed by 
Sricandra who was patronised by the grandsons of Sajjana, a minister of Mularaja of Aiia- 
hilapura. I take this Mularaja to be the first king of that name, the founder of the Cau- 
lukya dynavSty of Gujarat. While giving his spiritual genealogy Sricandra mentions that 
Guniakara who was his par ama- guru, was honoured by Gafigeya, Bhoja and other kings. 

i n n md. p. 727. 

These, Gafigeya and Bhoja, also were, therefore, contemporaries of Mularaja and must have 
flourished in the lOth century a.c. They must be differentiated from the famous king G^geya 
and Bhoja of the Kalacuri and the Paramara dynasty respectively, who ruled in the first 
half of the 11th century a.c. A Calukya feudatory named G&hgeya who flouri^ed about 
this time is known from the inscription of his grandson Durlabhailaja, dated v. 1131 
{JBBRAS, Vol. XXVI, pp. 257 if.).' Bhoja w^ho was his contemporary, may have belonged 
to the C^amana dynasty as sitated in the Vamna^rmaka plates. 

^ The Glory that was Gurjaradesa, Vol. Ill, p. 73. 

5 See KurnSrctp^acaritra, canto I, v.. 27. 

« Apart from the statement of Albeniini, discussed by Dr. Fleet, we have the testi- 
mony of Yuan Chwang who mentions Pulakesin (II) and Sa^^ka as contemporary kings. 
iPiUake&n is known from dated inscriptions to have ruled in the first half of the 7th 
century A.c. The Ganjam plates of Sasknka's reign are dated in the (Jupta year 300 TTiis 
plainly shows that the Gupta era could not have started before 300 A.c 

7 Ep. Ind„ Vol. XXIII, pp. 147 ff. 

^ Vienna Oriental Congress, Aryan Section, pp. 211 ff. 
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of the Kalacuri era are introduced wi/th the simple word sarnvat. Within 17 years from 
the last mentioned date, the country was occupied by Bhartrvaiddha, a feudatory of the 
Gurjara-Pratihiaras. He used ithe Vikraima era in dating his Bhansot plates (A.c. 756).® 
One would expect to find the era specified in this record, but strangei as it may appear, 
the year of this grant also is introduced with the same word sarnvat without any further 
specifications. In many cases people were ignorant about the circumstances in which a 
particular era was founded or the name of the founder. This is the main reason why the 
so-called Vikrama era continued unspecified for several centuries. In fact, as Prof. Kiel- 
horn Fainted out long ago, the name of Vikramaditya came to be associated with that era 
just about this time. The earliest record^® which mentions it indubitably is the Ekalingji 
stone inscription of the Guhila prince Naravi^ana which was incised in v. 1028 i.e. only 
five years before the date of the present grant.^^ Thereafter, down to v. 1400, it is mainly 
in the records of the Caulukya and Vaghela rulers of Anahilavada that the name of the illus- 
trious Vikramaditya, the repurted exterminator of the Sakas, is coupled with the years of this 
era}- even as the name of Salivahana who also was credited with a similar achievement 
was first associated with the dates of the Saka era in the records^'^ of the kings of Vijaya- 
nagara, the staunch supporters of the Hindu religion, in the fourteenth century A.c. It would 
therefore, appear that the awakening of national consciousness was responsible for the speci- 
fication in both the cases. 

The drafter of the record may thus have wrongly thought that the year in which he 
recorded the grant belonged to the Gupta era which, though not used at the time in the 
Sarasvata Mandala, was current in the neighbouring country of Sur^tra. Perhaps, as Jina- 
vijayaji has suggested, the grant was made by Gamundaraja when he came to the town of 
Vanipaisarmaka in the course of his tour. It was not drafted in the Secretariat of the Cau- 
lukyas, Which explains why it is not in the usual Caulukyan style. The drafter's mistake in 
referring the date to the Gupta era may, therefore, have remained uncorrected. Perhaps it 
was not then commonly believed that Vikramaditya was the founder of the era ; for in none 
of the grants of Mularaja is his name connected with that era. It is only 53 years later in 
the grant of his great-grandson Bhima I that the era is first ascribed to Vikramaditya.'^'* 

It would not be out of place to discuss here the question of the original home of tliese 
Caulukyas. According to the Prabandhakaras, Raji, the father of Mularaja originally came 
from Kalyanakataka in Kanyakubja.’^ On the strength of this description Mularaja is sc^ught 
to be connected with the Imperial d>masty of the Gurjar#Pratiharas.^*^ The Kumarapaia- 
caritra of Jayasimha, on the other hand, mentions Madhupadma as the original seat of the 
family. This place is identified by some with the holy city of Mathura (ancient Madhu- 
puri). No records of the Caulukyas have, however, been found in the vicinity of Kanauj 
or Mathura. The legendary accounts recorded by the Prabandhakaras are so fanciful and 
mutually conflicting that it is best not to rely on them unless they are corroborated by con- 
temporary inscriptions. 

We know, on the other hand, from inscriptions that a Caulukya family was reigning in 
Central India in the 9th and 10th centuries a.c. Recently in 1930 Mr. M. B. Garde, Direc- 
tor of Archaeology, Gwalior State, found some fragments of a stone inscription at Maser in 
the Bhilsa District which, on palaeographic grounds he has referred to the 10th century a.c. 
He has published a short notice of it in the Annual Report of his Denartment for 1930-31 
(p. 10), and has also supplied me an excellent impression of the record on which the follow- 

9 Ep, Ind., Vol. XIIJ pp. 199 ff. 

An earlier record viz. the Dhiniki plates of JIaikadeva which mentions the year 
794 of the Vikrama-samvataara, is shown to be vSpurious. See Irui, Ant,, Vol. XIX 
pp. 369 ff. 

11 flBBRAS,, Vol. XXII, pp. 166 ff. 12 See Ind. Ant., Vol. XX, p. 405. 

13 See Nos. 465 and 475 in Keilhom's List of Inscriptions of Southern India. The 
supposed references to Saliv^ana in the earlier records of the Vldavas of Devagiri are 
shown to be incorrect. 

1 ^ See tihe Radhanpur grant of Bhimadeva I, V. 1086, Ind. Ant., Vol. VI, pp. 193 ff. 

1 *® See e.g. Prabandhat^wnaatii, p. 11. 

^ Shri Munshi thinks that Raji was perhaps the daughter's son or a son-in-law of 
Mahipala of Kanaiuj. See the Glory that was Gurjaradesa, p. 75, 
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ing account is based. This inscription mentions a line of Sulki kings. Their progenitor was 
Bharaciviaja who was born from a drop of water which fell from the ahjali of the Creator.^ ^ 
The inscription mentions some kings of this line like Narasimha and Kesari and describes 
their wars with the Kalacuris, their neighbours on the east, as well as with the ruler of Lata, 
Kacchavahai and Huna kings. Narasimha was a feudatory of Kr§naraja who, as I have 
shown elsewhere, was identical with Krsna or Kr^napa, the younger brother of the Can- 
della Dhahga whose known dates range from A.c. 954 to A.c. 1002. These kings therefore 
undoubtedly flourished in the 10th centjury a.c. The fragmentary state of the inscription 
makes it diffijcult to say how long this family continued to rule in Central India. 

This royal family is called SulkT-’ which I take to be identical with Caulukya. An ear- 
lier king of this dynasty, was Avantivarman who ruled at Mattamayura in the 9th century 
A.C."‘^ This place has not yet been identified, but it must have been situated not far from 
Ranipadra (modern Ranod in the Gwalior State) where Avantivarman erected a mat ha for 
a Saiva ascetic whom he had invnted to his country. Another place in his country was 
Madhumall which was probably situated on the river Madhuveni-^ (modern Mahuwar) a 
tributary of the Betwa. This part of the amntry became an influential seat of Saivism. The 
malha at Mattamayura supplied Saiva pc'ntiffs to varioust parts of India including the Cedi 
kingdom. The Caulukya princes Sirhhavarman, Sadhanva and Avanivarman, the ancestors 
of Nohala, the queen of the well-known Kalacuri king Yuvarajadeva I {circa A.c. 915 — 940) 
probably belonged to this very family ; for the Bilhari inscription says that they too were 
descended from Bharadvaja, Ihe progenitor of the Caulukya lamily.-- 

This family bears iinmistakabla affinity to the Caulukya dynasty of Gujarat. Like the 
latter it called itself Sulki.4'5 It claimed descent from Bharadvaja as did the family of 
Mularaja.-^ It was ruling over Madhumatii which is probably identical w'ith Madhupadma 
mentioned in the Kummapdlacaritra as the original home of Mularaja’s ancestors. Some of 
the names such as Narasimha and Kesari resemble these of Mularaja's ancestors Sirhhavik- 
rama, Harivakrama, etc. These Caulukya kings of Central India were staunch supporters of 
Saivism as were Mularaja and some of his descendants. All these points of similarity leave 
little doubt that the two' families were related to each other and that Mularaja or his father 
originally hailed frcin Ccnral India. 


” cf. 5T5 gn «rrg: 

fRcrt in the Maser inscription. 

IS Ep. I ml., Vol. XXV, p. 280. 

See the passage cited abovd in n. 17. 

Ep. hid., Vol. I, p. 355. 

The Madhuveni flows by Terahi (ancient TerambJ) which was also a well-known 
centre of Saiva( faith. „ ^ 

See the Bihari stone inscription, v. 30-33, Ep. hid., Vol. I, p. 257. 

2^ The dynastic name Saulkika mentioned in the Vainpasarmaka plates is evidently 
identical with Sulki with the svarthika affix thak. The Kadi plates of Mularaja give the 
dynastic name as Caulukika, 

Cf. Dvydkayakdvya, canto VI, v. 7. wtgrsf i 



HISTORY OF INDO-MUSLIM COINS 
(Early Sultans of Delhi 1192-1325) 

By Dt. P. M. JOSHI 

When Muhammaid bin Sam came to India in 1192, the currency of Northern India 
consisted of gold, billon (mixture of silver and copper), and copper coins. Silver was not 
common till the reign of Iltutmash (121()-1235) the first silver coin of the Delhi Sultans 
being issued by him in 1217 (614 a.h.).i Muhammad was shrewd enough to stee the im- 
portance of issuing coins on indigenous lines in preference to introducing the standard of 
his own country. He, therefore, adopted his earliest issues* to those of established popularity 
and struck hisi gold coins in imitation of the issues of the iCauhans of Delhi and the Rat- 
hors of Kanauj, retaining both the figure of Lak§mi on the obverse and the Nagari lettering 
on the reverse for his own name.- These gold coins followed the indigenous Indian standard 
of 40 ratis (72 grains) and are between *6" and *8" in size. There is also a gold coin, 
weighing 172-15 grains and with a flan o»f *9", dated 601 (1204-05 A.C) , of Bengal issue 
which is remarkable as being the earliest gold 'tankah*,-' the forerunner of the Mughal 
muhar ’. On the obverse it gives the name and titles of Muhammad^ and on the reverse, 
in a circle, a horseman with a mace and in the margin the date in words in Arabic and the 



Muhammad bin Sam 

A obverse Rude figure of Lak§mi seated ^ obverse I 

reverse reverse Horseman lo right 

Wt. 66-8 grs.. Size *8" Wt. 495 grs. Size -65" 

Suitan’s name in Nagari ( ^ ) • The date is given in full as 

I j ti I corresponding to 10th May, 1205. This seems to be the only gold coin 
in the whole Muhammadan series which gives the actual date, the month and the year.‘» 
No silver coins of Muhammad bin Sam have been found, possibly none was struck. 

In his billon series Muhammsjd imitated his Hindu predecessors both m the device on 
the coins and in their weight standards', though the phraseology remained essentially 
Islamic.^ These billon coins formed the mass of the local currency and were known popu- 
larly as ‘ Delhiwals meaning coins issued from Delhi or those conforming to the Delhi 
type. The weight of these coins was' about 57*6 grains (32 ratis) and they had a bull on 
the obverse with the name of the Sulfan in Nagari, and a horseman on the reverse® with 

1 CMSD, 16 (No. 49H). 

Chronicles, 20; CMSD, 6 iNos. 4. 5) ; IMC II, 17 (Nos. 1-3) ; BMSD, Nos. 30- 
33 ; Cf. CM/, 86 h97 (Nos. 16-17). The Sultan’s name in Niagari reads ^ WM, 

a CMSD, 67. 

4 ^ yt I Ij 1^* -aII 

la For silver issues of similar date type of Ghiyas-ud-din ‘Iwiaz (12114227) Governor 
of Bengal see JASB 1873, 357 ; 1881, 57. 

s Cf. ChronicH 14; MSB, 1883, 56 (No. 5), 1930, N. 33-35; IMCI, 257 ; CM/, 
66-67. 

6 CMSD, 7, 8, 9 (Nos. 1045, 17-19, 19B-D) ; IMC, II, 18 (Nos. 9-16) ; BMSD, 
940 (Nos. 949). 
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‘ ^ ’ the Nagari equivalent of the Persian I -Amir — the title used by Ghiaz- 

navi and Ghori Kings.^ Many of these coins have on the obverse some ornamentation along 

with the bull, a ‘ trisul ' or a ' sword ’ or an annulet.^ The diameter of these coins) is about 
•6". One billon piece has an elephant and a Nagari legend on the obverse and Muhammad’s 
name on the reverse.^ 

Besides these Dehliwals proper there were other types of billon coins issued by Muham* 
mad bin Sam. One tyi>e had an Arabic legend (the name) on the obverse and a 

horseman on the reverse,^ ^ the second type had a bull on the obverse and the Sultan’s name 
on the reverse and the third type had Arabic l^ends on both sides. In weight these types 
are slightly lighter than the Bull and Horseman issuest.^! None of the billon coins give date 
or mint. 

The copper coins of the early Sultans were known; as ‘ Adals Of these Muhammad 
coined two varieties.^ 2 One has short Arabic legends on both sides forming together the first 
name of Muhammad jJ I ^ U a! I jam and the word J ac on some coins from which the 
issued gets the name. The other variety has a standing or a kneeling bull on the obverse 
and the words J jic ' in a circle on the reverse. In size they approximate *6" and 

their average weight comes to about 50 grains. 

The period (1206-1210) between the death of Muhammad and the accession of IltutmivSh 
is uneventful numismatically except for one copper issue of Taj-ud-din Yildiz which has 
an elephant on the obverse and the name 3 aL and a lion on the reverse with the words 
jr ilj above lion. This' is the only known elephant and lion type struck by a Muham- 
madan ruler in India. The billons of Mahnmid and Taj-ud-dln Yildiz followed the model 
adopted by Muliammad bin Siam.'i'"* No gold and silver coins seem to have been struck by 
thCvSie two or by Qutb-u)d-din Aibak (1206-1210) or by Aram Shah. Only a few copper coins 
of Qutb-uid-din are found. These have a standing bull on the obverse and the word 
on the reverse,! 

Of Iltutmish only two gold coins are at present known. In weight they follow the 40 
'rati’ standard and both are approximately siame in size. One has a flan of *75" and the 
other -7". In their size and weight they thus resemble the adaptive gold coins of Muham- 
mad bin Sam, but otherwise they resemble Muhammad’s' gold ‘ tankah ’ of Bengal and are 
themselves issued from that province. Muhammad has his name and titles on the obverse 
ar^d a horseman with mace on the reverse with the date in words. Iltutmish’s coins have an 
exact copy of this horseman in a circle on the obverste with the Kalimali, date in words anil 
mint name in a circular margin and his name and titles on the reverse.!^ These may be 
given here as they are followed with slight change in the silver issues also, 

i 

The silver issues of Iltutmish stand out as a landmark in the history of the silver coin- 
age of India., His ‘ tankahs ’ were the model on w'hich the ‘ tankahs ’ of subsequent Delhi 
Sultans were based and to them can be traced the rupiah of ^er ^ah and our own modem 
mpee. 


‘ CMSD, 67. « me, II, 18 (Nos. 9-16). JASB, 1929, N. 25, 27. 

Cf PI. I, No. 3. CMSD, 6-10, 68 ; IMC II, 17. 

IMC, II, 18 (Nos. 17-23) ; CMSD, 10-11 (Nos. 24-36). 

CL the wording J on Iltutmish’s copper coins, IMC, II, 24 (Nos. 74-75) 

and J Jkpon Bulban's, CMSD, 61-62 ; IMC, II, 35. 

JASB 1929, N. 75. For Hindu original of this' type see CMI, 63-64. 

1^ Rodgers {JASB, 1894, 69, No. 27) ascribes! one coin to Mahmud which has an Arabic 
legend on the obverse and an elephant on the reverse. 

CMSD, 14-15 ; JASB, 1894, 71. _ . , 

17 eSMD, 70, Nos- 49F, 49G ; JRAS, 1873, 350; ^ronides, 78. Thomas <^ls the 
horseman as an “ authoritative portrait of Altmash ” ! The same mistake is committed by 
Brown, Cl, 170. 
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1. lUiitmish ^ 

ohv. in a hexagram. Wdl, annulet as a mint 
mark, dots in segments. 

rev. within an irregular circle As-SuHav, 
dots, margin illegible. 

2 . II tut mis h AR C. 165 ^rs. 

rev. double square within a circle. As- 
Sultdnu-l-a zam Shamsu-d-dunva wa-d- 
din abu-l-muzaffar Altamsh as-Sultdn, 
dots’ in segments, marginal legend in 
outer circle worn and incomplete. 

3 . Raziyya B C 54 grs. 

oby. Cauhan horseman to right, around 
in Nagari Sri Hamhah. 

rev. in Arabic, As-Sultdnu-Ua'zdm Rm- 
yatu-d-dunyd wa-d-din. 

4 . Ghiyds-ud-dln Balban B C 55 grs. 

oby. iri_^ circle in Arabic, Balban. around 

in Nagari, ^rt Sultan Giydssudln. 


rev. in Arabic. As-Sulidnu~l~afam Ghivd- 
su-d-dunyd iva-d-dln. 

5 . 'Ald-ud-dln Khalji AV 170 grs. 698 A.H. 

obv. in circle, Sikandaru-s-sdni Yammu-h 

Khildfati 7icisiru amtru-n-momimn ; mar- 
gin Zuriba hazihi-s-sikkaiu bihazarali 
Dehli ft sinatc samand wa tis 'aind wa 
sittami ‘ata. 

lev. as on no 2, but title ' Aldu-d-dmiyd 
wa-d-din, and name Muhammad Shah. 

6. Quib-ud-din Mubarak B HO grs. 719 A.H. 

Square Coin. 

ohv. in circle, Khalijatu 'allah Mubarak 
Shah ; around, As-SuUdn ai wdsiqu bt 
allah amiru-l-momimn. 

rev. in circle— A/ hndmud-a^am Qutbu-d- 
dunyd wa-d-din abu-Lniuzafjar . 

Copyright. C. J. Brown, The Coins of 

India, PI. VIII. Nos. 1-6. 


The silver ‘tankahs’ of lltutmish are dividad by Wright into four groups The first 
^oup includes the earliest^ coins, all struck in Bengal (614, 616 Ai-H.) under the governor- 
ship of Ghiyas-ud-din Twaz, These have on the obverse a horseman, the Kalimah and 
date exactly as on the gojd coins. The reverse legend on one of these coins is the same as 
on the gold coins ; on the other two the word is' substituted for j.U . The other 

three gro^s are differentiated from each other by the names of Khalifahs in the obverse 
legend, ■^us em the obverse of coins belonging to group two is the name of the K haEf nh 
Nasir-ud-(En Allah, on those of group three the name of Al ?ahir and on the fourth that of 


In the second gold coin this' word 
« CMSD, 16 (Nos. 49H-J) ; IMC 11, 


NC, 1885, 215, 


(•jU .. 

20 (No. 


is dropped. 

32) ; fASB, 1881, 


55 ; JRAS, 1873, 348 ; 
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Mustan:$ir The Nasir-ud-dTn and A1 Zaihir groups contain only one type of coins, 

but the Mustant?ir group can be divided into six types. First there are the commemorative 
issues Struck to mark the arrival of the Khalifah s diploma of investiture, an event of no 
small importance to Iltutmish.-^ These have the Kalimah on the obverse and the legend 

J “In the reign of the Imam Al-Mustan§ir, Commander of 
the faitliful on the reverse. Another type has the foregoing legend on the obverse vith 
the reverste inscription as follows ; — | i !y | ^ I 

“ 'The supreme Sultan Shams-ud-dunya wa ud-din, AbuT Muzaffar, Iltutmish the Sultan ”.^2 

This type was followed, sometimes with small variations by succeeding sovereigns and 
after Mustansir’s death in 1242, the name of his successor Al-Must'asim was substituted on 
their gold and silver coins by the Delhi Sultans up to and including Jalal-u)d-din Firuz 
( 1294-96) .2'^ On another type of this group, in addition to the Kalimah and the name of 
the Khalifah on the obverse, we get a quotation from the Quran. 24 One more type is wtot 
we may call the ^ Bilad-ul-Hind ’ tjqDe, as this has in the margin on the obverse no mint name 
but the phrase :>)A. (Cities of Ind).^- The Bengal type has5 the name of the Khalifah 

and the Sultan on the reverse. 

To Iltutmish also goes the credit of issuing the earliest half ‘ tankah The weight 
of these coins is about 83 grains and their size 95". These are of the Bil^d-ul-Hind type 
with obversJe and reverse both in double squares and dots in segments on the obverse and 
no marginal legends on the reverse. The Sult^ also minted silver coins of still smaller 
‘denomination ; one such coin known has a size of *6" and a weight of 46 grs.^^ From the 
style of its lettering it seems to be an islsue of a northern mint, possibly Lahore. 

Not only did Iltutmish establish the silver ‘ tankah ‘ as a unit of Indian currency, he 
also introduced the billon ‘ jital ’ as a specific coin which dominated the billon series till 1316 
when Qiifb-ud-din Mubarak came to the throne. The weight of the ‘ jitals ' followed the 
‘ Dehliwials' \ but Thomas^'J is wrong in assuming that they w^ere merely a continuation of 
the ' Dehliw^s ’. Assay results show that the older coins contained 7 to 8 grains of silver, 
but the ‘ jitaJs ’ though similar to the I>ehlivi':aJs in general appearance, contained only 
about 4 grains of silver and thus were of lower value.-^^ 

Like Muhammad bin Sam, Iltutmish also minted four varieties of billon coins. ' The 
first variety like the Dehliwials, of the bull and horseman type with Nagari legends on both 
sides. In the majority of coins of this class the obverse has the Sultan's name ^ 

or around the bull and the words ^ similarly disposed on the re- 

v^erse."*^ Some have on the obverse the legend the Nagari transcrip- 

tion (not very accurate) I ^ I and ^ on the reverse equivalent to 

4 iJi Some have ^ sisH: o" the obverse and ^ on the reverse.^^ To this class 

also may be assigned the coins which mark the acknowledgment of Iltutmisli’s suzerainty by 
Cahada Deva of Narwar.^-’ 


2" CMSD. 17-21 ; BMSI> Nos. 35-37 ; IMC II, 20-21 ; JRAS, 1900, 482, 771. 

21 Chronicle-s 46, 53, CMSD No. 50C : IMC 11, 20 (No. 34) ; for the Delhi Sultans 
position vis-a-vis the Khalifah see Arnofd, “ The Caliphate ”, 86-88. 

22 CMSD, No. SZTlMC. II. 21 (No. 39) ; JRAS, 1900, 771 ; JASB, 1881, 66 ; H. 1, 2. 

23 Cf IMC II 26, 29 37 ; CMSD, Nos. 187-189, 219 et, sq., 280 et. sq. Brown’s state- 

ment (C. I. 70) that Mustan^ir’s name continued on the coins twenty years after his death 
is wrong. _ 

21 N. C. 1921, 340 : CDL, No. 29 ; CMSD, No. 50F. 

2= NC 1921, 33MI40 ; IMC II, 21 (No. 39) : JASB, 1881, 66. 

CMSD, No. 53A ; JRAS, 1873, 367. 

JASB, 1916, 129 ; CMSD, No. 53. 

28 IMC, II, 21 (No. 40). 

'29 Chronicles, 47. 

Cf CMSD 72 74 403. 

31 IM{C, II, 22 (Nos.’ 42-51) ; CMSD, Nos. 54-67B ; JASB, 1880, 209 (No. 8). 

” cSclS°7of WC. II, 24 (Nos. 77-79) ; CMSD, Nos. 81, 81A, d. CMI, 92. 


26 

27 
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The second variety of Iltutmish’s 'jitals’ have an Arabic legend on the obverse (the 
Sultans * julus ’ i.e, accession and other names) and a horseman on the reverse with the 
words ^ 5^: in some cases.^^ On others the reverse has part of the Sultan’s name 
continued from the obverse.^s These letter types aSlso give the name of the 
mint on the obverse, being the first among the billon coins of the Delhi Sultans to do so. 


The third variety has an Arabic legend (the Sultan’s name) on the obverse within a 
circle, with the date in words and mint in the outer circle and the Sultan’s name in Niagari 
and the Samvat date in ciphers, ^ The fourth variety ha^ 

togetheron both sides the name of the Sultan/’^G 

All the four varieties follow the 32 ' rati) ’ standard. 


The copper coinsJ of Iltutmish, or (/‘adals’ as they are known) can be divided into three 
groups. One group has Arabic legends on both sides, the second has Arabic on the obverse 
and Nagari on the reverse and the third has ou the reverse and a hors^^man on the 

reverse. The word J ac from which the coins get their name can be seen on almost all 
pieces. The w'eight of these coins varies from 8 grains to about 60,^^ and the series was not 
divided into denominations. The ornamentations on them also show variety, but generally 
the legends are enclosed in hexagrams. “Adals’ of lltutmish’s period but without his name 
were also current in his day and they weigh from 9*5 to G6 5 grains.^® 

lltutmish’s monetary policy was comprehensive. “ That he establi^ed the silver ‘ tan- 
kah ’ and billon ‘ jital ’ on a firm footing was in itself a remarkable achievement. The in- 
fluence of his silver ‘ tankah ” may be said to have continued dowm to the present day. His 
incorporation of the indigenous 32 ‘ rati ’ standard into his currency scheme was a skilful move 
which made for both popularity and permanence. Iltutmish may also be credited with 
extending to India the trans^-frontier practice of putting on the ‘ tankah ’ the name of the 
mint-town (and we may add, date) a practice which was continued in subsequent years by 
his successors and to a still greater extent by the Suris and the Mughals'. Moreover, he en- 
hanced the importance to be attached to the currency by complete provision which he 
made in the copper coinage for the needs of all, even to the poorest. 

No gold coins of the three succeeding sovereigns, Rukn-ud-diii Firiiz (1235), Razlyya 
(1236-1240) and Bahram (1240-1242) are available. Gibb mentions*<^ two of Raziyya but 
neither has been published and only one gold coin of ‘Ala-ud-din Masud (1242-1246) of the 
Mustan§ir class is yet found. The latter is a Bengal issue and follows the 96 rati standard 
of Muhammad bin Sam’s Bengal coin and not the 40 rati standard of the Hindu style issue 
of Muhammad and Iltoxtmish. It is al^ notable because it marks the end of the Hindu 
influence on the gold coins of the Delhi Sulfans. The provenance of Mas’ud’s and subse- 
quent gold issues is trans-Indian. 

The silver coins of thesie four sovereigns follow those of Iltutmish. Their weights are 
in conformity with the 96 rati standard and in size they average 1". As a rule they give in 
the margin, on the obverse, the mint name and date in words. In the case of some coins 
these two facts are mentioned on the margin on both sides. Both Rukn-ud-dm and Ra?iyya 
scxught to enhance the security of their tenure by stamping the name of Iltutmish their 
father, on their coins and giving him the higher title supreme) while 

styling themselves as | (^^ great) . 4*2 Ra^yya also issued silver coins only in 

the name of her father and in her Bengal issues she styldd herself as the daughter of Iltut- 


34 /AfC, II, 23 (Noe. 55-58) ; CMSD, Nos. 82-99 ; Cf. JR AS 1900, 482-483. 

35 CMSD, Nos. 10a-102A; IMC, II, 23-24 (Nos. 62-64). Cf. JASB 1880, 209 (10). 
38 CMSD, Nos. 121.122B. 

37 CMSD, Nos. 122D-133 ; IMC, II, 24 (No^. 71-76) ; Chronicles 77 ; N. C. 1921 241 • 
JR AS, 1900, 483 ; JASB, 1894, 69 (No. 24). 

33 CMSD, 33-37. 3» CMSD, 75. 40 yvC, 1886, 216. 

JASB, 1910, 149 ; CMSD, No. 187A. 

u JVC, 1885, 215 ; 1921, 341-342 ; JASB, 1894, 66 ; CMSD, 153D, 161A-D, 
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niiish,^3 and her brother struck some in his own name.^'^ Both placed the name of Mustan^ir 
on the obverse and some pieces of Rukn-ud-din’s have the Kalima and a quotation from 
the Qui^ in addition. 

The billon coins of Ruknu-ud-din, Razlyya and Bahram closely follow the first three 
types of Iltutmish in weight, legends and silver contents.^^ Of these three only Ra;?ayya‘ 
issued copper coins and struck a line of her own in reviving the rayed circle type of Qutb- 
ud-din, and adding on the obverse a Nagari legend.^® ‘Ala-dd-din Masud’s billon coins show 
lower silver content than those of Iltutmish and his three successors, but in weight and 
legends they follow the earlier issues^* 

With the reign of Nialsir-ud-din Mahmud I (1246-1266) gold begins to assume larger 
importance in the currency. He seems to have issued more gold coins^® than any of his 
predecessors and he followed the 96 rati standard laid down by; 'Ala-ud-din Mas'ud. In 
silver he issued the standard ‘ tankah ’ in the name of Khalifah Must ’ a^im,, and also a 
half ‘ tankah ’’ bearing identical inscriptions'. He also issued small silver coins weighing a 
‘ mi^ ’ and representing one-twelfth of a ' tankah He is thus the first Delhi SultJ^ 
to issue silve coins of smalled denominations than a ‘ tankah The legends on the small 
silver are necessarily limited by the size of the coins and are very simple, the obverse and 

reverse together giving the name of the Sultan i; 1 Similarly in 

billon he struck coins of lower denominations than the ‘ jital ’ ; a coin equal to two-thirds of 
a ‘ jital ' ^d another equal to one-third. The legeiids on all three denominations are the 
• same, the Sultan’s name on the obverse arid a horseman and a Nagari legend ( ^1; ) 

on the revervSe,"'^' In copper he followed Iltutmish but introduced the practice of giving the 

honorific title along with the mint name Dehli, as on the gold and silver 

coins. 

The gold and silver ‘ tankahs ’ of Balban (1266-1287) and Kaiqubad (1287-1290) and 
the silver ‘tankahs’ of the short reign of young Kayumars (1290) follow the standardized 
type legends in circular areas for gold arid in square areas for silver. The gold and silver 
coins! of Jalal-ud-din Firuz (1290-1296) the first Khalil Sultan also continue the same type 
and all have on the obverse the name of Khallfah Must‘asim,"'J last of the 'Abbasaids, though 
he had been put to death by the Mongols in 1258.''-' All these kings also issued small* silver 
coins of about 14 grains introduced by Niasir-ud-dinj In addition to the ‘ ma§a ' pieces 
(1|12 of a tankah) Kaiqubad islsudd two other denominations, a four ‘ mL^ ’ piece or 1|3 
of a ‘tankah’ weighing 56 grains and a two ‘ mjasa ’ coin or 1|6 ‘tankah’ of about 27*5 
grains."'^ These, however, do not seem to have proved popular, as with the exception of 
Mubarak Khalil (1316-1320) no Sultan minted the latter and Kaiqubad was the only Delhi 
Sultan to have coined the fonner variety. 

Balban was the last king to mint the horateman variety of billon and he started a new 
bilingual type which was copied by most of his successors till it was discontinued by Mubam- 
ma(d bin Tughluq. This had an Arabic legend on the obverse and a bilingual reverse.^"' 
‘Alia-ud-din Khalil (1296-1316) also inscribed the Hijri date in Niagarl ciphers on the re- 
verse of his' coins.'"'*^ These billon pieces were equal to li24 of a ‘tankah’ and have an 


4a CMSD, No. 161-B-D ; JASB, 1867, 39 ; 1881, 57, 58. 

44 JRAS, 1900, 772 ; IMC, II, 26 , NIC, 1921, 341. 

4-> CMSD, 39, 41, 42, 44, 46, 77. 

4G JASB, 1894, 67 (No. 17) ; IMC, II, 27. 

4- CMSD, 77, 47-52; Chronicles, 122-123 ; IMC, ll 30-31. 

48 NC, 1885, 216; 1921, 343 ; CMSD, 52; JASB, 1886, 188 (No. 11). 

41' JASB, 1886, 189 (No. 16) ; 1894, 68 (No. 21) ; N\C, 1921, 343 . CMSD, No. 227. 
CMSD, 56-57 ; IMC, II, 33. 

N\C, 1921, 343-344 ; 1885, 217-219 ; JASB, 1894, 66 ; 1904, 66 ; CMSD, 58-59, 63-64, 
66, 83-84. 

52 Cf. Arnold, ‘'The Caliphate”, 87. 

53 CMSD, 60, 64, 84 ; NC, 1921, 344. 

54 JRAS, 1900, 484 ; JASB, 1916, 130-131 ; CMSD, 64, 

55 IMC/lI, 34. Se^ PL I, 4. IMf, II, 42 ; BMSD, 41-42, 
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average silver content of 4*25 grains. ‘Ala-iid-dm issued another variety also with a higher 
silver content and equal to ljl2 of a tankah. This has Arabic legends on both sides' with the 
date on the reverse in ciphers.'^® The billon coins of Quth-ud-din Mubarak Khalil stand in a 
class by themselves. He issued no less than eight types ranging in size from *5" to 7" with 
Arabic legends on both sides and the date in ciphers. He was the first to introduce the 48 
rath (86*4 grs.) ‘ jital ’ and the silver contents of his billons are higher than even those of 
‘Ala-ud-din.'^^ In copper ‘‘Adals’ ranging from 10 grains to 38 in weight and '35" to '5" in 
size continued to be struck till the ei4d of the Khalji dynasty., Heavier coins were also 
minted and Ghiyas-ud-din Tughluq issued only these varying from 46 to 70 grains. Theste 
give no date but the obvers'e reverse 5 llJl together give the 

name and title of the Sulfan.^^^ 

In gold and silver issues from the beginning of the Khalji dynasty marginal inscriptions 
are not found on both sides but on one side only, usually on the reverse. The titles show 
change and become more highsounding. ‘Ala-ud-din had only one formula for both his gold 
and silver coins wherein he calls himself “ Second Alexander ", " Right hand of the Cali- 
phate, helper of the faithful But Qutb-ud-din Mubarak used a variety of inscriptions. 
His typical gold tankah has 0:1 the oibverse 1 1 all 

• and on the reverse a-* 

with the mint with its honorific title and date in w'ords.^- Mubarak thus disowns allegiance 
to the Caliphate and arrogates to himself the title of Khalifah. On the reverse his vsilvex 
coins he follows ‘Ala-ud-din but in some cases styled himself (Alexander of 

the age) *6^ 

In gold anJd in silver ‘Alia-ud-din was tlie first Delhi Sulfan to introduce square coins. 
His square gold and silver tankahs follow the established 96 rati standard anld have the 
same legends as on the round coins.®^ The square pattern was used lAuch more extensively 
by Mubarak who also issued a square 1|3 ‘tankah’ in gold and half-tankahs and 1|6 tan- 
kahs in silver., These coins are of exquisite workmanship with clear inscriptions which it 
is indeed a delight to read.,^"^ Mub^ak's successors reverted to the round type and their coin- 
age runs on conventional lines. 

We may now sum up our initial survey of the coins! of the Delhi Sultans. The coinage 
was issued in four metals, gold, silver, billon and copper. Except for the gold coins Muham- 
mad bin Sm and Iltutmish, gold coins were guided by the % rati standard originally 
adopted by Iltutmish for his silver coins. The latter were known as ‘ tankahs' ’ and as the 
gold coins had the same weight standard they can be called gold ‘ tankahs ', the ratio of silver 
tankahs to gold tankahs being 10:1. In the case of the gold ‘tankahs’ the legends on 
obverse generally occupies the whole face and the legend on the reverse is in a circle, with 
the date and mint in the outer circle.^'^® In the case of silver coins both the obverse and re- 
verse legends are enclosed in double squares a convention not very strictly followed* The 
margin on the obverse has dots, whereas that on the reverste gives the date. The coin 
legends, when they do not contain the name of a Khalifah. begin on the obverse with ^IIaLJi 
( the Supreme Sult^), then comes the ‘ julus’ or accession name, say c.g. j U jJl % 

” CMSD, 80, 106. IMC, II, 41 ; CMSZ>, 91-92 107. 

CMSD, 99-102, 108. See PI. I, 5. eo JASB, 1921, 160; CMSD, 115. 

Cf. PI. I, 5 ; Chronicles, 168. 

62 CMSD, 96 (Nos. 367A, 370) ; Chronicles, 180 ; IMC, II, 44 (No. 244) . The Eng- 
lish rendering of the titles is as follows “ The Supreme Imam, Khalifali of the Lord of 
fte two worlds, Qutb-ud-dunya-wa-ud-din, father of the conqueror, Mubarak Shah Sultan 
ibn Sultan, Confider in Allah, Commander of the faithful.” 

63 CMSD, No. 371. 

6‘ NC, 1885, 219 : 1934, 236) ; CMSD, Noe. 306, 323 ; JRAS, 1900 455. 

65 Chnonicles, 179, 181; IMC, II, 43 (Nas. 243, 248-250) ; CMSD, Pis. IV, V and 
961-99. 

66 One gold coin of ‘Ala-ud-din has its reverse struck from a silver die and so has the 
legend in a double square. CMSD, No. 3(fi, 106. 
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^.all followed by a pseudo-patronymic ( y I or something similar 

aAlsfcllyJ jlst-Hyl , etc.), then the name of the Sultan and lastly *1- qi* 
or both. The reverse gives all the titles which the Sultan claims for himself. The 
commonest billon type has clearly a weight of 32 ratis (57*6 grains). This comprises the 
large series called the Bull and Horseman type, and continues later as the ‘ jital ’ without 
the devices till the days of the Mughals. Now these coins are often of different types in the 
same reign, and one type contains much more silver than another. This is particularly notice- 
able in the billon struck by ‘ Ala-^d-din Khalji. We may reasonably assume that from 
IltMmish to Ghiyas-ud-din Tughluq, the billons of the Nagari legend variety had the same 
value, about one-twenty-fourth of a tankah. In copper Iltutmish initiated the 40 rati (72 
grs.) fulis which, after being revived by Balban were continued by all the Khalils Ghiyas- 
ud-din Tugliluq (1320-1325) seems to have worked on the 32 rati standatd^" for the majo- 
rity of his copper coins', only one or two of his 40 rati ‘ ifulus ’ are known. 

Mention may also be made about the names of mints on the coins. As the extent of 
the dominion of the Delhi Sultans increases by conquest newer mint^ appear on the coins. 
Mention may be made of Deogir and Qutbabiad the other name for Deogir on the coins 
of ‘Ala-ud-cHn and Mubarak Khalji.^^ Similarly the generic mint name Mulk-i-Telang on 
a gold coin of Ghiyas-ud-din Tughluq may also be noted.^^ 
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* ENDINGLESS GENITIVE IN APABHRAMSA 

By Prof- H. C. BHAYANI. 

According to Hemacandra’s Prakrit grammar (IV 345, ^asthydh. Com. on this sutra : 
apabhramse sasthyd v^haktydh prayo lug bhavati) the ending of the genitive is occasionally 
dropped in Ai>abhrarh;sa ; that is, the bare stem in Ap>abhraTri^ can functaon as a genitive* 
form. That the rule has for its basis some genuine Apabhramsa grammatical tradition is 
indicated by the Vdlmikisutras which too teach (see III, 4, 16 : namo luk) the same thing. 
AJsdorf (see ApabhramsaStudien, p. 56 fT.) raises objections against this rule and after an 
examination of the alleged examples of such genitives advanced by Hemacandra and Pischel 
(see 'Materialien zur Kenntnis des Apabhramsa, stanzas 384 ; 401, 3 ; 332, 2 ; 356 ; I and 
XVIII) he attempts to establish that in the available Apabhramsa linguistic material one 
does not come across a single form which can be genuinely regarded as an endingless genitive. 
All the alleged cases of such forms can be more justly looked upon as previous members of 
regular or loosely formed compounds. It is, AJsdorf thinks, from such loosely formed com- 
pounds that the rule regarding the ‘ endingless ’ genitive must have come to be abstracted, 
■but in a scientific treatment of Apabhramsa grammar if cannot claim a place. 

Now, though it is true that in the stanzas cited by Hemacandra or elsewhere in the 
Apabhraihsa literature come to light so far there is nothing to indicate that Apabhrarhsa 
employed bare stems as genitives, still if one takes into accoimt later linguistic develop- 
ments, there is much to create a strong presumption in favour of a factual basis for the rule 
given by the ancient Apabhrarn^ grammarians. Thus, for example, in Pingal or Old Mar- 
wan literature cases of genitively used bare stems occur apace. In the language of the Pc/i 
Krisan-Rukamarii-Ti such forms are not anything like casual, but they make up a regular 
category of forms- But we can now quote some cases of endingjess genitives from Apabh- 
raihsa also. As shown below the language of the Samdesardsaka^ exhibits several such forms. 
Of course, the Apabhrariisa of the Samdesardsaka (to be dated in the 13th or the 14tli cen- 
tury A.c.) is late and considerably vemacularised, still it preserves many more Apabhraihsa 
traits than we find in the language of the Prdkrtapaihgala and hence its claim t6 be called 
Apabhraihsa cannot be rejected in fairness. 

There are several cases in the Sarhdesardsaka regarding which we have to concede with- 
out doubt that they are but genitively used naked stems. They are : 

1. aval a kaha“-va nivada-bbhara-ghdiia-tUihga-tthanihi 

bharina majjhu nahu tuUai ta vimbhiu manihi (47ab). 

‘ It is a wonder to (one’s) mind that the waist of another (courtesan) does net break 
down under weight because of (her) campact, heavy, plump and high breasts.* 

Here avara stands for avaraha — aparasydh. 

2. Similarly at ^lab : 

avara kaha-va varamuddha hasantiya aharayaiu sohalau. 

‘ The petal-like nether lip of another smiling beautiful damsel (appears) full of charm.’ 

Here varamuddha also is to be construed as a genitive. 

In the light of the above two cases it is better to explain 51d in the same manner : 

avara kavola kalijjai dadima-kusuma-dala. 

1 It is edited by Acharya Jinavijayaji Muni and is to be shortly published by the 

Bharatiya Vidya Bhavan. , 

2 Here it can be suggested that the genitive ending is to be supplied to avara from 

the next word kaha. Alsdorf ( Apabhram^a-Studien, p. 6) explains away gaya mattahd 
(Hemacandra IV, 383, 3) in this fashion. But an examination of other cases considered 
here makes tha4 explanation less commendable. ^ 
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‘ Another one s cheeks can be looked upon as petals of the pomegranate flower/ 

3. kahau kimpa saihdesau piya tucchakkharahi (686). 

‘ I may tell (you) in paltry words some message for (my) dear husband/ 

That here piya is equivalent to piyaha is proved by bha^ai pahiyassa (856) ‘(she) says 
to the traveller’, malimvittu kahivvau ikka-i taha khcdaha (99d) ‘one Mlalimvrtta also is 
to be conveyed to that wicked person,’ piyaha kahiya hiva ikka madila (llOd) ‘further 
one Madila is to be conveyed to (my) dear husband,’ and numerous other such instances. In 
all these cases verbs like Vkaha- Vbham- signifying ‘tell’ ‘say’ etc. govern the genitive. 
Similar cases' where piya stands for piyaha are gdha padhijjmu, ikka piya {7ld) ‘ please 
recite one gaitha to (my) dear husband,’ bhanita piya (806) ‘‘tell to (my) dear husband’, 
dohd gdha kahijja piya (886) ‘please tell a doha and a gatha to (my) dear husband,’ kahiya, 
pahiya ! piya gdha (92d) ‘ O traveller, please tell a gatha to my dear husband,’ also appaha 
r^iddaya kimpi bhof^e (956) ‘what possibly shall I say regarding my self to (that) cruel 
person’, where niddaya niddayaha. 

4. piya virattu hui cittu, pahiya! kima vaftiyai (lOld). ‘(But if), O traveller the 
heart of the dear one becomes estranged how is one to pull on ? ’ 

Here piya going with dttu cannot be construed in any other way except by taking it to 
be equivalent to piyaha. 

5. jasu’ pavasanta, iia pavasiia (7C)fl). 

‘On whose going abroad, (I also) did not leave (with him).’ 

Here jasu pavasa^ta = jasu pavasantaha. It is a genitive absolute. 

6. pahiu bhaajai, pahi janta amangalu maha ma kari (109a). 

‘ The traveller said : do not give rise to any inauspiciousness while I am setting out on 
(my) way’. Here janta going with maha is equivalent to j and aha. 

7. ) tuya sumaranta samihi-mohu visam’utthiyau (86a). 

‘While cherishing thy memory (I) became overwhelmingly subject to samadhi in the 
form of swooning.’ 

Here tuya means tava and sumaranta is equivalent to sumarantaha. This usage of the 
genitive of the present participle as an absolute phrase is peculiar to Old Western Rajas- 
thani and is still quite living in Modern Gujarati. 

Similar to this are : 
kaha-va diija paiu 

geu giranta, jjadhantaha paiu (157a6). 

‘ While singing songs and reciting Prakrit, the final day (of the rainy season) was 
somehow reached.* 

mani sumaranta virahaiuinniasaaiu, 
dakkhi!i:ia-maggu piyanttaha bhattihi, 
ditthu Aitthirisiu mai jhattihi (158</-159a6). 

‘ While cherishing the memory of one who can pmt an end to separation and while looking 
devoutly to the road in the south, I all' of a sudden saw the sage Agastya (i.e. Canopus)'. 

These cases would banish all doubts as to the use of a bare stem as a genitive form in late 
Apabhramsa and they also make it strongly probable that in the Apabhraihsa known to 
Hemaoandra and Trivikrama such genitives really occurred. 



INTROSPECTIVE SPECULATION OF THE JAIN EPISTEMOLOGY 

By SHRI AJITARANJAN BHATTACHARYA 

There exists a sharp difference of opinion among Philosophers of different Schools as 
to the question how Qignition or Kno^vledge is known. Some of the Indian thinkers as also 
the western thinkers who deny the possibility of Introspection would emphasise that Know- 
ledge can never be known. 'Phis is the position taken by the Saipkhya, the Prabh^ara and 
the Advaita Vedanta schools of Indian Philosophy and Comte Dunlop and others of the 
Western Philosophy. “The case against Introspection urges that there is a dualism of 
subject and object that the subject can never become object and therefore there can be no 
awareness of an awareness .... knowing there certainly is ; the known certainly is not . . . 
for I am never aware of an aw'areness.” ^ 

But it cannot be denied that when I am aware of something, I am aware of being 
aware of it, be it by Introspection or otherwise. To know something means to know that 
something is known. Now, how is it that knowledge is known ? 

The Sahkhya, the PrabKakara and the Sankara sdiools hold that knowledge becomes 
never an object of another knowledge. It is known by itself. Cognition or knowledge is a cons- 
cious fact and it is the very nature of consciousness to be known by itself. According to Pra- 
bh^ara who advocates the theory of true perception, - ever>^ knowledge manifests itself and 
at the same time it manifests an object and the knowing subject. It is a simultaneous mani- 
festation of three things viz. the knowledge, the object and tlie knower. Sankara holds know- 
ledge to be the very stuff of the self in as much as it is selfmanifested and self-shini.:g.^^ 
Every cognition is self-cognised and consciousness is full and complete aw'areness of some- 
thing by self. It is a sort of cognitive monism which asserts that all conscious processes are 
identified and self-revelatory and the self in being conscious of anything is’ conteropora- 
neously aware of* itself. When I perceive something outside myself I am not only aware of 
that something but also of myself perceiving that something. I am aware of my awareness 
in the very act of being aware of an object and what h true of perception, is equally true for 
the whole remge of conscious processes. This self-cognition is the last stronghold of Episte- 
mological monism, for if the identity between the subjea and tlie object exists at all it is in 
self cognition. 

This cognitive monism, no doubt, possesses an attractive simplicity and plausibility but 
it may be criticised on the following groimds. The immediate self-awareness whereby self is 
supposed to turn back as it were upon itself is an obscure and mysterious process. How can 
a conscious event which exists by itself also be cognisant of itself. The bare self-identity 
with consciousness precludes the duality of subject and object which is so very essential to 
every act of knowledge. Mr. Alexander believes that it is possible for the self to contemplate 
an object and at the same time enjoy itself.^ But Self-enjoyment entertained at all in the 
form other than a Conscious process has got no cognitive significance whatsoever. So 
“ Enjoyment ” of Alexander is nothing but a genuine cognition. MoreovTr, cognition is a 
peculiarly unfortunate term to designate immediate self-apprehension, for, to ‘ Cognise ' is a 
transitive verb and thus Cognition must be of something. Cognition suggests a duality 

1 Dunlop, Psychological Reviews, Sg^ember 1912. 

2 See Prakaraaja Paixeika Benares Edition P. 59 and Brhati, Madras University p. 76, 

“ Saipvedyatayaivahi Samvedyatamavagacchamah na Vi^ayatayia 

3 Cf. Vedianta Paribhiai^ iChap. 1, p. 82, Calcutta University, “ tatra Pramtureva 
viisayataya tadubhayabhedasya Sattvat.’' 

Cf. also Pancadai^ verses 3-7, Lst Chapter, Tattvaviveka, 

< Space, time and deity, Vol. 1, pp. 11-20, • 
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bctweenf the cognising and the Gignised’ which is precisely what PrabhSkara and Sankara 
are anxious to avoid/^ 

The reflective theory of self-cognition, propounded by the Sanikhya, is certainly more 
satisfactory than the theory of immediate self-cognition ; but it is not without its peculiar 
difficulties. A strong objection to the reflective theory of cognition is that the self is only 
apprehending its reflection and not itself 'just as the eye looking at itself in a mirror is not 
seeing kselj but an image of it. The Naiyayikas, therefore, hold that knowledge is known 
by Introspection. According to them Cognition manifests not itself but the object other than 
itself. A Cognition manifests an object. That cognition, again, is manifested by another 
that follows it and makes it an object of itself. First of all there is a Cognition of an object 
and then another Cognition coming after it cognises the first, that is an after-cognition 
(anuvyavasaya) of the first cognition."^ It asserts, therefore, that every cognition is directly 
cognised. It is only when the self or mind attends to and castes an Introspective glance at 
it, that one cognition is known or perceived. Accordingly Prof. Laird observes that “ our 
cognitive processes are in the usual exercise, processes with which (not at which) we look 
and none of them, perhaps, can look at itself. It does not follow, howler, that another 
introspective look cannot be directed towards this process of looking.”'^ Stout also empha- 
sises that '' Psychological states as such become objects only when we attend to them in an 
Introspective way. Otherwise, they are not themselves objects, but only constituents of 
the process by which objects are cognised.’’^ This necessarily implies that one cognition is 
known by another in the form of Introspection ; but the simultaneous presence of two cog- 
nitions creates a difficulty. The Naiyayikas do not believe in the presence of contemporary 
two cognitions. The cognition which is cognised by another cognition is really past in rela- 
tion to the second cognition and, therefore, they cannot be regarded as simultaneous.^ ^ 

The SyadvadinvS, however, hold that there is no difficulty in admitting the possibility 
of simultaneous cognitions in the process of Introspection. A particular state of self cannot 
be directly cognised by itself. For if S is a unified state of self it cannot perform the dual 
role of subject and object. The only conceivable relation which we can obtain between a 
thing and itself is that of self-identity ; but this is incompatible with the duality requisite 
for the cognitive relation. So it must be maintained that S is not a completely unified state 
of self but one which contains an inner duality (Dravya and Paryaya) namely S and S' and 
that one of its aspects, say S' cognises the other aspect S which is so intimately related with 
the self.ii The situation is no longer onq- of cognitive monism, for S is not known by S but 
by another state S’ which is intimately related with the first. This theory of Introspective 
dualism which is simply epistemological dualism as applied to the Introspective Situation of 
the Sy&dvadins, recognises that all Introspection involves the numerical duality of the pro- 
cess of Introspecting and the real object int respected. 


Cf. also the dictum Karmakartrvirodha. — 1 ‘ Svatmani Kriyavirodhat.” 

® See also Syadvadamahjari, pp. 92-97 (Ladhaji). 

" See Tarkikaraki^ia, Benares Edition, p. 53, Tattvadipika, Cal. Edition p. 32. 
s Contemporary British Philosophy, first series p. 227. 

® Manual of Psychology, p. 134. 

Cf. also, trik^anavrttitvani Va Vacyam, and Supra, Siddhanta muktavali Vidyianidhi 
edition, p. 22. 

11 Brahmadeva's Commentai^, Dawasaipgaha Bibleotheca Jainica, Vol. I, p. 1, 

1- See, PramanamimaTpvSa with commentary, 36, 37, 38. 



DERIVATION OF CALUKYA AND CAHAMANA 

By Prof. D. R. MANKAD 

There has been a long-drawn controversy on the question of the origin of the Calukyas, 
Cahamanas and other Rajput tribes. The latest writer on the subject Shri K. M. Munshi 
comes' to a very cautious conclusion. ^ He says that even if these tribes were foreign in 
origin, they had migrated and .settled in India in very early times and by c. 500 A.C., they 
had been thoroughly Indianised and had become, for all practical purposes, Indian. This 
theory keeps an open mind about their ultimate origin, but it asserts that about the time 
when they came to power (i.e. c. 500 A.c.) they w^ere true Indians. I consider this view 
to be quite correct. I think that these tribes, in ancient past had inhabited the country 
to the north-west of India, but in c. 500 A-C. they were completely Indianised. All the evi- 
dence we possess goes to show that in c. 500 Al.c., these tribes considered themselves and 
were considered by the people also as injdigenous' Indian tribes. But the Agni-kula legend, 
on the other hand, does indicate a memory of their foreign origin. I do not wish to discuss 
the whole question here. I only wish to suggest the derivation of the two words— Calukya 
and Cahamana— which, I think, would throw some light on this question. 

The usual etymology of Calukya from Culuka is manifestly fanciful. It only shows that 
the Indian students of the day, did not know the origin of the word. The word Calukya 
is also spelt as Solmki. And, I suggest, that the word is to be derived from a name like 
Beleucas. Phonetically there can be absolutely no objection in connecting the two words. 
Of course, whether it was Seleucos Nikator or some other Seleucos who gave the name to 
the tribe is, at present, beyond our knowledge. Seleucos Nikator had founded a house and 
its descendants might be described after his name. If Calukyas were connected with this 
SeleucOvS' it w'ould give sufficient time (from c. 300 b.c. to 500 A.c.) for them to migrate 
into India and get absorbed in the Indian society by c. 500 A.c. 

Similarly the word Cdhamana also looks foreign in origin. The ending 7ndna, I think, 
can be connected with the ending vdhana (as in ^dlivdhana) — vdna—^mdna. This vdm- 
vdkana, I think, is in its turn connected with the ending pana as in Nahapana. vdna-pdna — 
mdna can interchange phonetically. Again, this pdna can be connected with endings like 
‘ phern ’ and ‘ phan ’ as in Gondophemes, Xenophan. An ending like pharfjta or parf^ can 
yield pdna. And I should point out that all these endings pdna — pkarnes — phan were once 
prevalent in countries to the North-w^est of India. 

In this connection it is noteworthy that the Puranas name a king Sakyamana to have 
been the ruler of the Mahk^s, just at the time of the rise of the Guptas (See Pargiter : 
Pur ana Texts of Kali Dynasities, p. 51.) This :^kyamana (Sdkka-Sdkha-Cdka-mdna) or a 
namesake of his might have been the ancestor who gave the name to this tribe. It is worthy 
of note that a Cahamana capital was named Sakambhari. 


REVIEWS 

Ary3-§ataka of Appayya Diksiia, edited by Prof. N. A. Gore, with a Sanskrit Commentary 
by Dr. V, Raghavan. Poona 1944. Pages 56. Price Re. 1/4-. 

The Ar yd Pataka, as indicated by its title, is a collection of one hundred stanzas in 
Arya metre, — in praise of Siva. The text, which was originally published in the Poona 
Orientalist, Vol. VIII, Nos. 3-4, is now issued in book form, along with a Sanskrit Com- 
mentary by Dr. Raghavan. 

The work is a devotional poem in which the ahthor fervently implores Lord Siva to 
grant him His grace, to free him from worldly existence and from poverty, and to make his 
body free from disease, and mind full of devotion (sts. 88, 89). In the first 51 stanzas the 
poet tries to meet, by employing words with double meaning, the various objections sup- 
posed to have been raised by Siva regarding the poet’s fitness to receive His favour. The 
poet thereafter advises his' mind and sense-organs to discard sensual pleasures and to turn 
to devotion towards the Lord. Throughout the poem, the devotee displays entire confidence 
in divine grace, blessings and mercy. The w’^ork is a delightful composition presenting a 
variety of ideas in a pleasant, flowing style. 

The text is based on all available MSS, three in all, secured from Poona, Wai and 
Rajapur. The only MS recorded by Aufrecht is unfortunately missing. The Editor, Prof. 
Gore, has done his work with his usual thoroughness and precision, following the correct 
method of selecting readings. The variants have been given in footnotes. In st. 18, fihe 

reading has been rightly preferred to given in all MSS. It is inter- 
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esting to note with regard to the readings IfF and W *I( that the- MS. R has W IFF, 

(X. n. 1-2) in st. 24 and flf JTf (f. n. 17) in st. 32, both of which have been relegated to 
foot-notes. . • 

Despite Ihx>f . Gore’s ascription of the work to the celebrated Appayya Dik§ita,t “ one 
is not sure ” as said by Dr. Raja if the poem is by the famous Appayya Dik§ita.'’ The 
poet appears to be suffering from paralysis (st. 73) and this might perhaps give a clue to 
his identification, should particulars about different Appayya Dik§itas be forthcoming. The 
Sanskrit Commentary by Dr. Raghavan is lucid, precise and to the point. There is an 
alphabetical index of the stanzas at the end. 

The printing and get-up are quite good and the book is practically free from printing 
mistakes. 

A. D. P. 

Sri Venkatesvara Kavya JKolapa, Sri Venkateswara Oriental Series No. 1, pp. 340, ed. D. T. 

Tatacharya and published by Venkateswara Oriental Institute, Tirupati, Rs. 4. 

Sri Venkatesvara Kavya Kaldpa, thei first publication of Sri Venkateswara Oriental Insti- 
tute, Tirupati, is a useful addition to Samskrit literature. It is an anthology of all important 
stotras in praise of the Lord of Tirumalai Hills. Divided into three parts, it contains in all 
39 stotras. Although four stotras of the first part have already been published, their inclu- 
sion in the lxx)k has enhanced its merit and utility. To the devotees of Sri Venkateswara of 
Tirupati, this publication will be of immense help for prayer and worship. 

Selections from Sadagopa Muni’s Tamil Prabandham happily finds, a place in the book, 
and the Sanskrit text of Sri Ranga Ramanujachariar, a well-known commentator of Upani^ads, 
will be welcomed by those who do not know the Tamil language. 

Ujwala Venkatanatha Stotram, the 16th in number, in the second part contains the well 
written commentary of Sriman T. A. P. Krishnamachariar, an ex-mcmbcr of the st^ of the 
Sanskrit College. It isi praiseworthy that this retired teacher has well employed his leisure 
hours to further the cause ol5 Sanskrit learning, and it is felt that in fairness to the commen- 
tator a complimentary reference could have b^n made by the Editor in his Preface. 

The firsit stotram, in the second part is headed “ §rl Vehkatesa Mahisi Mahalakshmi 
Caturvarhsti Stotram," while in the contents it is shown as “ Lak§ml caturvarhtsati Stotram." 
The latter title would have been more appropriate as it is clear and easily intelligible. Every- 
body understands " La^mi " as the consort of Vi§iiu, the presiding deity of Tirupati and the 
grandiloquent appellation " Venkatesa MahisI " does not denote anything more than the 
" Consort of Venkate^ LaksmI. 

Also the last sentence in the stotra has art asterisk denoting a different reading in two 
places. Since this stotram is included in the daily p^ayapam by many devotees of the Sri 
Venkatesa the sentences in the last portion are chanted as follows : 

% ?WFfrg: ii 

335 3^^ ^ Cl5[l I 

HI atcTTSsr^ci^Rc, ii 

The stotram begins with — 35^; 

It is the opinion of the reviewer that this reading seems more appropriate and complete 
in sequence than the one given in the book. 

The arrangement of the different stotras is excellent. In line with the suggestion of 
the ex-Ehrertor to bring out an* anthology Of stotras of the past and the living writers, the 
editor has discharged his duties satisfactorily, although there are more living authors 
who would have added to the usefulness of the book. Also some important stotrams that 
are contained in Venkatachala Mahiatmyam could have been included. The commentator 
of Srinivasa Gunakara, the 30th stotra in the second part, whose; notes have been appended 
from the beginning, has not commented on the last seven slokas of this stotram and the 
editor, basing on the explanatory notes of other commentators, has given a commentary which 
is not only of a high order but quitd in tune with the commentary that has been given from 
the begirming. The suggested readings of the editor in many places are the best. 

The general get-up of the book is good, the arrang:ement of the stotras, and their 
commentaries are done well. As usual, there are some printing mistakes which may be avoid- 
ed in subsequent edition. The Institute deserves con^atulation for bringing} out as its first 
publication a book entirely consisting of stotras of the patron deity, and which is so well 
produced. 

T. A. Venkateswara DiKshitar. 


Printed by M. N. Kulkarni, at the Karnatak Printing Press, Chira Bazar, 
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BHARATIYA VIDYA BHAVAN 

INDIAN CULTURE ESSAY COMPETITIONS 

The Bhavan invite^' original ei=says on any aspect of Bharatiya Samskriti (Indian 
Culture) written in Samskrit, Hindi or English for the annual Essay Competitions which have 
been started in 1942. This year six gold medals (each of the value of Rs. 150) and six silver 
medals (each of the value of Rs. 25) are to be awarded. One gold medal and one silver 
medal will be awarded to the best and second best essays respectively received under each 
of the groups mentioned below. The branches of study given below in brackets are neither 
exhaustive divisions' of the groups nor topics for essays in themselves, but are intended only 
to give a general idea of each group to a layman. 

(1) Religion and Philosophy (Buddhistic, Jaina : Nyaya-Vaisheshika, Samkhya-yoga, 

Vedanta, Mimamsa, Vyakarana, etc.). 

(2) Art and Architecture ( Brahmanical, Buddhist, Jaina, etc.). 

(3) Languages, Literature (Samskrita, Prakrita, Apabhrarhsa, Modern Indian Verna- 

culars, Dravidian, etc.), Linguistics and Literary Criticism. 

( 4 ) History ( Political) . 

^ 5 ) Social and Economic Order. 

(6) One gold and one silver medal have been specially donated for the best and next 
best eSvSays on ‘ Bhagavad Gita and Life 

CONDITIONS 

1. The eSvSays must be submitted to the Hon. Registrar, Bharatiya Vidya Bhavan bs’ 

the end of August 1945. 

2. Each essay must cover approximately 150 pages ol foolscap sheets typed in double 

spacing (single side only). 

3. The copyright of the gold medal essays will vest in the Bha\an subject to minor 

privileges to the authors. 

4. The manuscript which vshould have temporary binding must bear the nom-d('-plum(‘ 

of the contributor on the cover page and strict care should be taken to avoid 
disclosing the identity^ of the competitor. A sealed envelope bearing the non-de- 
plume of the competitor on the outside and containing a slip giving the name 
and full address as also the nom-de-pluine should be sent along with each essay. 

5. Each contributor is allowed to choovse the .subject he prefers. 

6. The decision of the judges selected by the Bhavan will be final. 

7. Though every care will be taken of the MSS no responsibility attaches to the Bhavan 

in respect of them and authors are advised to keep duplicate copies with them. 
Even after the award the Ms will be kept in the Bhavan for record. 


NEW ADMISSIONS 

The Bharatiya Vidya Bhavan invites applications from students for admission to the 
undermentioned courses of study and research : 

(A) Of the Bombay University * 

(1) Ph. D. in Samskrit, Ardhamagadhi, Comparative Philology, Gujarati, and 

Education. 

(2) M. A., in Samskrit, Ardhamagadhi, Gujarati and Ancient Indian Culture. 

(3) M. Ed. in Education. 

(B) Bha van’s ShUvStric Courses : 

(4) Bha van’s Shasftric courses, viz., Praveshika, Shastri, Acharya, Mahacharya in 
Sahitya, Vyakarana, Vedanta and Jyotish. Students desirous of admivssion to 
these Shastric courses must have passed either the Bhavan’s Vineet, the 
Matriculation or the Vernacular Final. 

Fees : Ph.D. Rs. 50/-, M.Ed. and M.A. Rs. 30A per term. 

Scholarships ranging from Rs. 50/- to Rs. 15/- and free tuition to deserving candidates. 
For further details and application .forms apply to the Hon. Registrar. 



NOTES AND NEWS 
Kuppuswami Sastri Research Institute. 

At a meeting held at the Senate House, Madras on November 3, 1943, it was decided 
to commemorate the services' rendered by the late MM. Prof. S. Kuppuswami Sastri to the 
cause of Oriental Learning and Indian Culture by founding a Research Institute bearing his 
name in Madras, which would form a centre for the promotion of Indian Culture and vSans- 
krit Learning. The Institute was formed on March 19, 1944, and rules and regulations were 
framed. For realising the various objects of the Institute such as the owning of a permanent 
habitation, having a good library with a number of research workers etc., an Appeal was 
issued to the public for raising the minimum capital of Rs. one lakh. 

The inauguration of the Institute was performed at the Madras Sanskrit College, Myla- 
pore, on 22nd April last by Mr. S. V. Ramamurti, Adviser to H. E. the Governor of Madras. 
The Rt. Hon. V. S. Srinivasa Sastri, the President of the Institute, in his Welcome Speech 
referred to the work done so far by the Institute, and felt sure that all would agree with him 
that the beginning bore promise of a healthy and vigorous growth. He was sure that the 
President of the evening would remind the public of the objects of the Institute and that 
the Institute deserved the utmost assistance from every part of the country and from all 
sections in the form of books, periodicals and gifts of money in a ceaseless flow^ The Secre- 
tary in his Report gave the genesis of the scheme and said that the response from the public 
to their appeal for funds had been spontaneous and satisfactory, and that the Institute has 
been fortunate in securing valuable books for its Library which now consists of nearly 20()n 
volumes. Arrangements have been made by the Institute for the publication of the two 
University Lectures delivered by the late Professor entitled " Highways and Byways of 
Alamkara ” and “ Compromises in the History of Vedanta.” 

Inaugurating the Institute. Mr. Ramamurti paid glowdng tributes to the late Prof, S. 
Kuppuswami Sastri wKo had the vitality to add new life to the old Sanskrit learning and wEo 
brought to bear a critical and coUvStructive attitude towards our inheritance. While .stating 
that there was need for research in Indian Culture, the speaker stressed the need on the 
part of Indians to sw'itch back to their own region in life and stu'dy its substance once more 
in the light of w^estern methods. It w’as better, he continued, to be leaders in the Indiah way 
of life than be camp followers. Mr. Ramamurti spoke with approval of Prof. Eddington’s 
view^ that the experience of a mystic was as valid as that of a physicist and that the material 
gathered by a mystic must be studied with the help of Western Scientific methods. It was 
inevitable that there should be a reference to the present w^orld crisis, and Mr. Ramamurti 
pointed out that though a beggar among nations,- -beggars who are the masters of fate, India 
is the abode, nay the embodiment of ^^iva, and that there is a three-fold aspect for the Indian 
quality of life the vision of all as one, the faith in all as the One, and action flowing from 
self-forgetful energ}\ Referring further to the ideal of Indian Life according to the Bhagavad- 
gita, the speaker said that India is self-forgetful but needs to be energetic. Mr. Ramamurti, 
in conclusion, hoped that the Research Institute may w4th care, wnth reverence and with love 
attend on the new birth of Kumara in Sambhavam. 

Dr. Sir A. Lakshmanaswami Mudaliar pointed tor* the importance of cultural values and 
hoped that the Institution would develop into a great Institute, w'hich would bring to their 
midvSt all that was w'orth knowing in Indian Culture, and the Institute wT>uld not only 
increase knowledge but also would spread that knowledge and carry that research to the 
remotest corners. 

After paying a tribute to the late Prof. Kuppusw^ami Sastri, Dr. Sir S. Radhakrishnan 
said that thl^e could be no nobler memorial to the late Professors profound schojlagsihip, 
critical acumen and great personality. Taking exception to Mr. Ramamurti’s observations, 
Sir Radhakrishnan declared that rationalistic approach to all problems was a feature of 
Indians and hoped that the Institute would also adopt the rationalistic approach. He sug- 
gested a critical and scientific study of the two streams of thought— Upani^adic and Bud- 
dhist— and advised to take the salient truths from these classics and to reorient them so as 
to make them responsive to the needs of modern times, He urged the importance of dis- 
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covering the vital sparks that remained constant in our established traditions, and further ad- 
vised to make them plain and discover the soul of our Dharma, Shri K. M «Munshi wished that 
the Institute would become the centre of Indian Culture in South India. He deprecated the 
modern tendency of Indologists to treat Indian research more like a post-mortem examination 
of a dead body, and hoped that the Institute would not adopt that method. Munshiji em- 
phasized that Sanskrit to us was not a dead language and SauvSkrit Literature was not some- 
thing to study at leisure. They formed the content of our sub-consciousness. He advised the 
institute to become a dynamic force in the life of the country and not a mere laboratory. In 
the modern materialistic w'orld which is now witnes^sing a w^ar with all its horrors, only the 
spiritual ideals of India, continued Munshiji, could save the world, adding that it was neces- 
sary that a Research Institute in Indology in India must be in a pOvSition to transmute 
ancient strength into modern affairs. He washed all success to the Institute and hoped that 
it w'ould grow^ strong to be a great inspiration for the whole of India. 

We heartily endorse the good wishes for the future of the Institute expressed by the 
speakers, and hope that by the generous response from the public and the solid wwk of 
research scholars on the lines suggested by the eminent speakers, the Institute will carve a 
name for itself. 

A. D. P. 


Dr. Beni Prasad. f 

It is with feelings of profound regret that we record here the sad and sudden death of 
Dr. Beni Prasad, Head of the Department of Politics, Allahabad University, and a valued 
contributor to the History of India sponsored by the Bharatiya Itihasa Samiii, at the early 
age of 50, after a brief illness at Allahabad. 

After a brilliant and distinguished career at school and college, where he w'as always 
a Government Scholarship holder, Dr. Beni PravSad joined the Allahabad University in 1918 
as Assistant Professor of History in the History Department which was then being organised 
by Pi'./f. Rushbrook Williams. From 1923 to 1926, he studied under Prof. Harold Laski 
at the London School of Economics where he got his Ph.D. in 1926 and D.Sc. in 1927. Prof. 
Laski had a very high opinion of him and had prophesied that one day Dr. Beni Prasad 
would become a famous personality of the world. In 1929-30 Dr. Beni Prasad became Pro- 
feSvSor of Politics and since then acted as the Head of the Department of Politics. History 
of Jehangir was his first publication, a remarkable study of the great Muslim ruler. Slate in 
Ancient India and Theory of Government in Ancient India (with a foreword by Dr. A. B. 
Keith) are valuable productions and have been prescribed as text-books for the M. A. Exa- 
mination in Indian Universities. His Democratic Process brought him great recognition. He 
also wrote on Hindu Muslim Communal Settlement. The chapter Dr. Beni Prasad contri- 
buted to the History of India on the Political Theory and Administrative Organization was 
perhaps his last important work. He had submitted a memorandum to the Conciliation 
Committee convened by Sir T. B. Sapru. He took keen interest in Hindi literature and wrote 
some works in Hindi. While a B.A. student he studied Sanskrit and passed the Madhyam?! 
Examination of Benares standing first. 

Dr. Beni Prasad was the founder of the Politics Department of the Allahabad Univer- 
sity, of which he was the Head till the time of his death. He had made a masterly study of 
the Hindu-Muslim Problem in India, and recently he was busy writing on Uniouchabilily, 
Status of Women in Ancient India and Federation. He was a good writer and a fluent 
speaker. He took great interest in social reforms, and was very generous, sociable, obliging and 
helpful. He approached problems with the detachment of a scholar. During the last two 
years Dr. Beni Prasad came under the influence of Mahatma Gandhi’s personality. He was 
the founder of the Progressive Club of the Allahabad University and was elected President 
of the Secondary Educational Conference and Political Science Conference, and was the 
Editor of the Journal of Political Science Much was expected of Dr. Beni Prasad, and 
Indian Political Science is all the poorer by his premature death. 

May his soul rest in peace ! 


A. D. P. 



THE DYNASTY OF BHAGADATTA 

By Dr. R. C. MAJUMDAR. 

It is a well-known fact that the ruling families in ancient and mediaeval India often 
traced their descent from the Sun and the Moon or the heroes described in the Epics and 
Puraiias. To judge from the epigraphic records, this tendency was absent in the very early 
period, and made its appearance only after the downfall of the Imperial Guptas, at least in 
Northern India. The Guptas themselves have no such pretension, but claims to this effect 
are found in the records of some dynasties that came into prominence on the ruins of their 
empire.’ The Maukharis claimed descent from Asvapati, the father of Savitrl, as early as 
the sixth century A.c,-' and during the same or next century we firtd at least three dynasties 
in different parts' of India tracing their pedigree to the epic hero Bhagadatta. 

The most comprehensive refeience to this family occurs in the Nidhanpur copper-plate 
of Bhaskaravarman,3 the king of Kamarupa and a contemporary of Harsa-vardhana. It 
refers to Naraka as the son of Visnu (conceived by the earth whom he lifted from the sea 
in the form of a Boar). Naraka’s son was Bhagadatta, the friend of Indra, who fought with 
Arjuna. Bhagadatta’s son w^as Vajradatta. After the kings of this family ruled for three 
thousand years Pusya-varman became the ruler of the world. Then follows a regular suc- 
cession of kings up to Bhaskara-varman. 

The story of the demon Naraka is given in detail in the KaliM-Purdna (Chs. 36-40), 
and Bhdgadatta’s achievements are prominently mentioned in the Mahdbhdrata, Bhaga- 
datta fought with Arjuna when the latter went out for the digvijaya described in the Sabha- 
parva. He joined Duryodhana in the great war against the Pantjavas and died in the battle- 
field. His son Vajradatta fought valiantly with Arjuna when the latter led the sacrificial 
horse, as described in the Asvamedha-parva. 

It is evident that the kings of Kamarupa, in the seventh century A.c. if not earlier 
still, wove these traditions into their family history. The family, although tracing their 
descent from Naraka, is also referred to in later records as the ‘‘ Bhagadatta-vamsa or 
the family of Bhagadatta, after the name of the distinguished son of the founder. 

Until recently the scholars regarded this royal family of Kamarupa as the only dynasty 
of Bhagadatta. In an inscription"' of Jayadeva II, a ruler of Nepal in the eighth century 
A.C., his queen Rajyamati of the Bhagadatta dynasty is said to be the daughter of king 
Han^, the lord of Gau(Ja, Utjra and other countries, and also of Kalihga and Kosala. It is 
generally held that as ‘ Rajyamati is spoken of as a noble descendant of Bhagadatta’s royal 
line she must have been a princess oi the Kamarupa dynasty 

As we do not know of any king of Kamarupa named Harsa who may be credited with 
such brilliant conquests, it has been suggested that Rajyamati might belong to the Kara 
dynasty of Orissa. The kings of this family call themselves Bhaumanvaya i.e. descended from 
the family of the Earth, and this undoubtedly refers to the demon Naraka who w'as born 
of the Earth as a rCvSult of the union with Vi^iiu in the form of a Boar. One of the kings 
of this dynasty is also said to be a final incarnation of Bharata, Bhagadatta and Bhaglratha.’ 
The first and the third are famous names, and the introduction of the second is probably 
due to the lineage of the family. In any case the Bhauma family of Orissa may be reason- 
ably presumed to have traced their origin from the same epic and Puranic heroes as the 
royal family of Kamarupa. 


^ Some earlier dynasties like the Pallavas do not advance such claims before the sixth 
or seventh century A.C. 

-■ Haraha Stone Ins. El, XIV, 110. ’ El XII, 65. 

’ Gauhati Ins. of Indrapala, JASB, 1897, Part I, p. 113, ’ I A, IX, 178. 

Dr. R. G. Basak - //jis/ory oj Norik-Eastern India, p. 271. 

' B. Misra — Orissa under the Bhauma kings : a?so cf. IHQ, XIV, 841, 
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Recently another royal family descended from Bhagadatta has come to light. An ins- 
cription at Hatun in the Punjab tract up the Gilgit river, in the north-western corner of 
India refers to ‘ Pmama-Bhattdraka Mahdrdj^hirdja Parameh ara Patola-deva ' Sdhi 
descended from Bhagadatta {Bhagadatta-vamia-sambhuta) \ This Sahi ruler of Gilgit has 
been taken as belonging to the line of Kushan kings founded by Kani§ka, who are said by 
Alberuni to have ruled the Kabul region up to 9th century a.c. or even later. Whatever we 
may think of this, the Sahi ruler Patoladeva, who, to judge from the characters of his 
inscription, flourished about the sixth century a.c. traced his descent from Bhagadatta, 
evidently the epic hero of that name, son of Naraka. 

Whether the three almost contemporary ruling families of Gilgit, Assam and Orisssa, 
who traced their descent to the same mythical heroes, had really any connection with eacli 
other, it is difficult to say. But there is one interesting point which may be noted in this 
connection. The epics and the early Puranas refer to Naraka. Bhagadatta etc. as kings of 
Pragjyotisa and not of Kamarupa. Although these two geographical names came to refer 
to the same territory in later times, there are grounds to believe that Pragjyotisa was the 
name of a different kingdom in the epic age. In the Rdmdyana Sugriva asked the search- 
party going to the wcsst, to look for Sita in Pragjyotisa. In the Mahdhhdrata Arjuna reached 
Piagjyoti:^ in course of his northern expedition, but the kingdom is not mentioned in con- 
nection with the eastern expedition of Bhima even though he reached the Lauhitya river. 
Kalidasa, too, follows this current tradition in his description of Raghu's conctuest, although 
he seems to identify Pragjyotisa and Kamarupa. There is definite reference to a I’ragjyotk^a 
in the north in Rajatarafigin.i (IV. 171). It may be presumed, therefore, that there was 
a Pragjyotisa in the north-western part of India different from Kamarupa which was 
to the east of the starting point in all these cases. 11 we assume the exi.stence of such a 
northern Pragjyotisa we may easily connect it with the Bhagadatta dynasty of Gilgit. In 
other words, the name of the dynasty as well as of the kingdom were shifted later to Kama- 
rupa. Such shifting of tribal and geographical names was not unknown in ancient India and 
is readily explained, by tribal migrations. The Kosalas, Iksvakus and Pandus of the southern 
region are taken to be cases of such tribal migrations. If the peoples or ruling family in 
Gilgit who traced descent from Bhagadatta moved along the Himalayas and settled in the 
eastern region of Assam, it is not unlikely that they would carry their family tradition as 
well as the name of the locality to their new homes. These are, of course, mere specula- 
tions, but in the present state of our knowledge such speculations are not without use as 
they sometimes enable us to co-ordinate seemingly isolated phenomena into an ordered 
system. 

Another point worth noting is the filiation of the family to Naraka, an asm a or demon 
of impure birth, who had to be chastised by Visnu on account of his hatred of Brahmanas 
and enmity to Indra and other gods. Usually the royal families seek affiliation with heroes 
renowned for their good birth and noble acts, and a deliberate choice of a demon like Naraka 
must be regarded as uniLsual. It naturally leads to the suspicion that the family was origi- 
nally beyond the pale of Aryan orthodoxy. This is corroborated in a way by the fact that 
one of the ruling families, descended from Bhagadatta, called itself Sahi, obviously a foreign 
designation. It may also be noted that Bhagadatta is .said to have been accompanied by 
Chinese and Kirata soldiers. 

The exaggerated account of the valour and heroism of Naraka and Bhagadatta in the 
Puranas and Mahdbhdrata also deserves notice. This may be either the cause or the conse- 
quence of the affiliation of a powerful royal family to their dynasty. For it is equally pos- 
sible that the extraordinary valour of the heroes tempted the affiliation or that the poets were 
induced to sing their glories in exaggerated terms because they were reputed to be the ances- 
tors of their patron kings. 

No definite answer can be given to these questions. But though no solutions are imme- 
diately forthcoming these are interesting problems which may well be kept in view. 


JRAS, 1944, pp. 5 ff. 



CHRONOLOGY OF THE EARLY CHERAS 

By Sri K. G. SANKAR. 

The earliest mention of the Cheras occurs in the rock-edicts of Asoka (c. 265 b.c.) where 
Keralaputra (Cheraman) and Satiyaputra (Atiyaman) are included among his independent 
neighbours in South India. But the Cheras of the Sangam works are the earliest Cheras 
of whose names and deeds we get some details. Scholars, however, disagree widely as to 
their genealogy and chronology, though their sources of information are the same. The 
object of this paper is to ascertain whether it is not possible to evolve a reasonably con- 
sistent scheme of chronology which fits in with all available data. 

The sources of early Chera history are the anthologies known as Sangam works and the 
earliest Tamil epic Silappadikdram. Among Sangam works, the Patirruppattu is a collection 
of ten decads, each of which is in praise of a Chera prince by his court-poet, with a colo- 
phon in verse by the compiler, if not by the poet himself. It yields, besides tl.eir names and 
ancestry, valuable data as to (he lands conquered and battles fought by the early Cheras. 
Stray references to early Cheras are found in Puranmiuru, Ahandnuru, Narrinai and Kurun- 
tohai. These references can however be understood only in the light of the colophons to the 
lyrics, stating their authorship and the occasions on which they were sung ; and as they 
usually accord with the internal evidence of the lyrics, it may be presumed that they record 
genuine tradition of the times when the anthologies were compiled. Chera Periim Kadunko 
is credited with the authorship of a part (palai) of Kalit tohai ; and Chera Kanaikkal Irum- 
porai is said to have inspired Poyhaiyar to compose Kalavali. The Mappadikdram also 
describes the exploits of Chera ^enkuttuvan, though its romantic treatment of the Kannaki 
legend provokes scepticism, 

Scanty as these materials are, they still enable us to reconstruct early Chera history. 

The Patinuppattu consists of 10 decads, each devoted to a separate Chera, arranged 
evidently in order of succession. The first and last decads are missing. The Cheras men- 
tioned in the others are - 

1. Imayavaramban Nedum Cheralatan, son of Udiyan Cheral, reigned 58 years; 

2. Imayavaramban’s younger brother Palyanai v^elkelu Kutitivan reigned 25 years ; 

3. Kalankaykkaqni Narmudi Cheral, son of Cherlatan and Velavikkoman Paduman 

Devi, reigned for 25 years ; 

4. .^enkuttuvan, son of Nedum Cheralatan and Chola Manakkilli, reigned 55 years' , 

5. Adukotpattu Cheralatan, son of Nodum Cheralatan and Velavikkoman Devi, reigned 

38 years ; 

6. f>elvakkadunko Vahyatan, son of Anduvan, reigned 25 years ; 

7. Perum Cheral Irumporai, son of ^elvakkadunko and Velavikkoman Paduman Devi, 
reigned 17 years ; 

8. I|am Cheral Irumporai, son of Kuttuvan Irumporai, reigned 16 years. 

It is obvious that these Cheras fall into two groups. Cheras 1 to 5 comprise the first 
group and belong to the same family. Chera 2 was^ the brother of Chera 1, while Cheras 3 
to 5 were his sons. Cheras 6 to 8 comprise the second group, and Cheras 7 and 8 were the 
son and grandson of Chera 6. The link between the two groups is the fact that the mother 
of Chera 7 was obviously the sister of the mother of Cheras 3 and 5. 

The genealogy of the Patirruppattu Cheras may thus be constructed : 


Udiyan 


Nedum Cheralatan ^elkeki Kuttuvan 

! ^ '1 I. 

Narmudi Senkuftuvan Adukotpattu 

Cheral Cheralatan 


Anduvan 

1 

Selva Kadunko V^aliyatan 
Perum Cheral Irumporai 
I jam Cheral Irumporai 
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The two groups are seen to extend over four generations, and seem to have ruled over 
different parts of the Chera country. It may be presumed that the main line (Udiyan’s) 
ruled from Vanchi, the ancient Chera capital, while the Trumporais were ruling at Tondi or 
Karuvur, as the ^iiappadikdram makcvS Senkuttuvan rule from Vanchi. It should be noted 
that Vanchi on the Porunai {Pur am 11 : 381) is usually confounded with Karuv^ur on the 
Anporunai (Aham 93) and Musiri on the Periyiar {Ahum 149). But Vanchi was the Chera 
capital, while Karuvur was captured from Kongar by Perum Cheral Irumpoiai. 

We hear of ten other Cheras in the Puranduuru, Kalittohai and Ainkurunuru. They 

are : 

(1) Perum Cheralatan ; (2) Kuftuvan Kodai ; (3) Kottambalattu-tunjiya Makkodai ; 
<4) Kodaimarpan ; (5) Miavenko ; (6) Palai-padiya Perum Kadunko ; (7) Vanchan ; (8) 
Atan Avini ; (9) Yanaikkafsey Mandaran Cheral Irumporai ; (10) Kanaikkal Irumporai. 

1. Perum Cheralatan is said to have died by starvation, after his defeat at Venni by 
Karikala Chola {Puram 65 ; 66 ; Aham 55). Since Karikala’s son Perumkijli was reinstated 
by Senkuttuvan (Silap. 27. 118; 28. 115-119), and since 8elkelu Kuttuvan did not give up 
his life on the battle-field, but abdicated and became an ascetic, Perum Cheralatan may ten- 
tatively be identified with Senkuttu van’s father Nedum Cheralatan. 

2. Kuttuvan Kodai may be identified with (3) Makkodai, who died at Kottambalam ; 
and he was probably identical with 8enkuttuvan Cheral {Patirruppattu v. Padikam), because 
Madalan, who praises him {Puram 51), also sings of Karikala’s successor Nalam Killi 
(Puram 61). He was also probably the Barn Kuttuvan of Aham 153. The epithet Bam 
(Younger) was perhaps to distinguish him from 8enkuttuvan 

4. Kodaimarpan was an epithet of Perum Cheral Irumporai {Pattirru 79), the hero 
of Tahadur {ibid, viii Padikam) and Karuvur {Puram 5). 

5. Miavenko was a friend of Ugrapperuvaludi and Rajasuyamvetta Perunar Killi {Puram 
367) ; and he was probably the successor of Kuttuvan Kodai. 

6. Perum Kadunko was probably identical with 8elva Kadunko Valiyatan, though he 
was called ruler of Vanchi {Pmam 11). His grandson Bam Cheral Irumporai is likewise 
mentioned as King of Toud^ ^nd Vanchi iPalirru 88; ix. Padikam). 

7. Vanchan was probably the last King of Vanchi (.Puram 398), which was captured 
by Killi Valavan {Puram 36 ; 37 ; 39 ; 373). 

8. Atan is mentioned in Ainkurunuru (1-10) and w^as a predecessor of Mandaran 
Cheral, w^ho got that anthology compiled. 

9. Mandaran Cheral Irumporai was probably a successor of Bam Cheral, and he was 
defeated by Nedum Cheliyan, hero of Talai-alankanam {Puram 17) and Rajasuyam-vetta 
Perunarkilli {Puram 125). 

10. Kanaikkal Irumporai w^as the last of the Irumporai branch. He was defeated at 
Por and taken captive by Senkaiman {Puram 74). Poyhaiyar praised the victor in Kadmmli 
to obtain the iChera's release ; but, piqued at the delay in supplying water to drink, the 
proud Chera gave up his life. 

Mr. Sivaraja Pihai {Chronology of the early Tamils) and Mr. 8esha Iyer {Chera Kings 
0 } the Sangam period) have proposed early Chera genealogies, which differ considerably 
from that suggested here. Both agree in making Kuruvur-eriya Perum Cheral Irumporai 
the father of Anduvan, instead of identifying him with Perum Cheral Irumporai (Anduvan’s 
grandson) of Patirrutpattu, This is due to their confounding Karuvur with Vanchi. Mr. 
Sivaraja Pillai, in addition, makes Karuvur-eriya Perum Cheral the father also of U’diyan 

of the main line. He adduces no other evidence than that all Cheras of Karuvur- Vanchi 

must have succeeded the 'Chera, who first took it and made it his capital. With regard to 
Senkuttuvan’s successors, he combines the two groups and places them all after Ilam Cheral. 
Mr. Sesha Aiyar, against the evidence of Patirrutpattu (iv to vi Padikams), makes 8en- 
kuttuvan the son of Niarmudi Cheral, and Adukotpattu Cheralatan a son of Anduvan, whom 
he identifies with Perum Cheralatan. 

The chronology of the Cheras may now be considered. The regnal years given at the 
end of each Padikam of the Patirrupatiu record the tradition current at the time these 

decads were compiled. The figures for Anduvan’si line are reasonable, and 8elva Kadunko, 
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Perum Cheral and Ham Cheral may be admitted to have ruled for 25, 17 and 16 years res- 
pectively. The figures given to 0diyan’s line are, however, hard to swallow. If Cheras 1 
to 5 of Patirruppatlu ruled in strict succession, we get for only two generations a total of 
58 + 25 + 25+55+38—201 years'. Again, Adukotpattu Cheralatan must have come to the 
throne 25 + 25 f 55— 105 years after his father's death, and thereafter ruled for 38 years, 
which is impossible. Narmudi and Adukotpattu Cheralatan on the one hand, and Sen- 
kuttuvan on the other, must therefore have ruldd side by side over different parts of the 
Chera country. 

Now we need a fixed point from which to calculate forward and backward, and this is 
found in Senkuttuvan’s northern expedition. The Silappadikdram claims to be based on facts, 
part of which were witnessed by Sattanar (Padikam 41-53) and the rest were within the 
personal knowledge of his friend Ilanko, the author of this epic and the brother of Sen- 
kuttuvan. The themes of the epic are Kovalan’s unjust execution, his wife Kannaki’s wrath 
and burning of Madura, and her deification. On hearing these facts, Senkuttuvan led an 
expedition to North India, defeated Rudra and others with the aid of Nurruvar Kannar of 
Malva i SUap 26. 163), brought marble from the Himalayas' for Kannaki’s image, and insti- 
tuted her worship as Pattini, in the presence of Ilanko and G'ajabahu of Lanka {Silap. 30. 
160, 171). Narrkm refers to Pattini, who cut off her breast. The Patirruppaitu (Padikam) 
mentions Senkuttuvan’s fighting Aiyan princes in quest of marble for the Pattini image. 
The C+ylon Rdjdvali says Gajabahu took Pattini's anklets to Ceylon, and countless Ceylon 
legends associate Gajabahu with Pattini worship. The synchronism, therefore, of Senkuttuvan 
with Gajabahu may be accepted as historical. The epithet Nurruvar Kannar (100 Karijas) 
seems to be a Tamil rendering of Satakarni known to have been ruler of Malva ( Akaravanti ) . 
Rudra, therefore, who was defeated by Senkuttuvan, may be identified with Rudradaman. 
Several tracts, including Malwa, were conquered by both Rudradaman and Gautamiputra 
and Rudradaman claims to have defeated Satakarni twice before year 72 (150 A.C.). Scho- 
lars are agreed that Gautamaputra conquered Malva from Nahapana after year 46 (124 
A.C.), and that Rudradaman recovered it before 150 A.c. But as Ptolemy mentions Chashfana 
(Rudra’s grandfather) as king of Ujjain, and as Yajna Sri, a successor of Gautamiputra, 
is found in possession of countries, including Nasik region, conjtiered by Rudradaman, we 
have to assume a second Andhra conquest. It is simpler to presume that Rudradaman suc- 
ceeded Nahapana and Chashfana in Malva, but lost it to Gautamiputra after 150 A.c. As 
Satakarni was king of Malva, when Senkuttuvan invaded North India, his expedition must 
be dated after 150 A.c-, when Malva was still under Rudradaman. 

We may now consider the date of Gajabahu. The Mahdvamsa gives a complete list ol 
the Kings of Ceylon from c. 500 b.c. to c. 1300 A.c., with their regnal years. The minimum 
interval, among variant readings, between Dev^ampiya Tissa and Mahanama is 686 years. 
Now Tissa's announcement cannot be placed before 259 b.c., as it took place 236-218 — 18 
years after Akvka’s anointment, which could not be less than 24 (Chandragupta) +25 (Bindu- 
sara) — 49 years after Chandragupta’s accession (in 326 b.c. at the earliest), i.e., earlier 
than 326"49==277 B.c. At the other end, an embassy from Mahanama arrived in China in 
428 A.c. {Journal Asutiique, 1900, pp. 412, 421) ; artd therefore Mahanama must have 
begun to rule not later than 428 A.c. The maximum/ interval between Tissa and Mahan^a 
is thus 258 + 428 — 686 years, which is exactly the minimum interval already arrived at. We 
may thus place Mahanama's accession exactly in 428 A.c., and the minimum figures must be 
adopted in every case. The minimum interval between Gajabahu arid Mahanama is 279 
years. The accession of Gajabahu must be therefore dated in 428-279—149 A.c-, and he 
ruled for 12 years, from 149 to 161 a.c. 

The interval between the burning of Madura and Senkuttuvan’s northern expedition is 
stated in Silppadikdram to have been 32 months, and the institution of Kajjjiiaki worship 
may be dated a year later. Gajabaliu must therefore fiave visited Vanchi 4 years after the 
burning of Madura, which may thus be dated between 145 and 157 a.c. 

Regarding the burning of Madura, the Silappadikdram (23. 133|-137) records the fulfilment 
of a prophecy that Madura would be burnt and its king destroyed on a Krishiia Ashtami 
Friday in Adi, a day of fiery Krittika, between sunset and midnight. The prophecy might 
be ex post facto, but the event was historical, and the* astronomical data are genuine. The 
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conjunction of Krishna Ashtami (264° to 276°) with Krittika (27° to 40°) in A(ji 

(90° to 120°) would be possible only with the sun in 111° to 120°. In the second century 
A.C., the given data are satisfied only in 1(K), 103, 157 and ,174 a.c. Of these, only 157 A.c. 

falls within the limits 145 and 157 A.c. already arrived at from the Gajabahu synchronism. 
On Friday, 16th July 157 A.c., Krishna Ashtami began at 1-30 P.M., while Krit- 
tika began at 10-20 P.M., so that there were Ashtami and Krittika between 10-20 

P.M. and midnight. If Madura was burnt in 157 a.c., SenkuUuvan’s northern expedition 
must be dated in 160 A.c., and this is consistent with Gautamiputra's conquest of Malva 
after 150 a.c, Mr. iSesha Aiyar suggested 13th July, 171 a.c. But on that day Ashtami 
ended at 3 p.m., so that the tithi after sunset would be Navami ; and if Madura was burnt 
in 171 A.C., the institution of Kaituaki w'orship should be dated in 175 a.c., when Gajabahu 
was not alive. We may therefore accept for the burning of Madura 16th July 157 a.c., as 
suggested by me 28 years ago {Journal of the Mythic Society, Oct. 1917). 

The Silappadikaram (28. 129-132) informs us that Senkuttuvan had ruled for 50 years 
at the time (160 a.c.) of his northern expedition. His reign must therefore have begun in 
110 A-C., and he ruled for 55 years (i.e.) till 165 a.c. Before him, Selkelu KuUuvan ruled 
for 25 years (85-110 a.c.), Nedum Cheralatan for .58 years (27-85 A.c.) and Udiyan from 
c. 1 A.c. to 27 A-c. Narmudi reigned for 25 years (110-135 a.c.) and was succeeded by 
Adukotpattu Cheralatan who ruled for 38 yeais (135-173 A.c. K Perhaps at Karuvur 

{Puram 13), ^Iva Kadunko Valiyatan niled for 25 years (110-135 a.d-). Perum Cheral 
Irumporai for 17 years (135-152 A.C.) and Ij.am Cheral for 16 years (152-168 A.C. ). For 
other Cheras no figures are given, and we may assign them the usual average of 25 years 
each. These results may be tabulated thus - 


Udiyan ( c. 1-27 A.C.) 


Anduvan 


Nedum Cheralatan Selkelu Kuttuvan 

(27-85) (85-110) 


I i i 

Narmudi Senkuttuvan Adukotpattu 

(110-135) (110-165) Cheralatan 

I (135-173) 

Kuttuvan Kodai 
(165--C. 190) 

1 

Maveiiko (c. 190-c. 215) 

Vanchan (c. 215-c. 240) 


Selva Kadunko Valiyatan 
(110-135) 


Perum Cheral 
(135-152) 


11am Cheral 
(152-168) 

Atan .Avini 
(168-c. .190) 


Mandaran Cheral 
(c. 190-c. 215) 


Kanaikkal Irumpoiai 
(c. 215-c. 240)" 

This chronology may be tested to see how it agrees with ascertained facts. Pliny ( d. 79 A.c.) 
and Ptolemy (c. 180 A.c. ) note that the coast near Musiri was infested by pirates ; and Pliny 
notes further the drain of Roman gold for Indian paper. The Periplus (70 A.c. ) refers to 
Musiri as famous for its export of pepper. Now in our chronology the then Creras were Nedum 
Cheralatan (27-85) and Senkuttuvan (110-165). Both are said to have routed the pirates, in 
spite of their island refuge {Patirru 17 ; II & V Padikams), and Nequm Cheralatan is also 
said to have been Yavanas (Greeks) as captives. The export of pepper from Musiri in Yavana 
ships in exchange for gold is referred to in Aham 149. The evidence of Greek geographers thus 
confirms our early Chera chronology. 

Again, I have proved from astronomical data of the 11th Paripdd\al that it must be 
dated 28th June 196 A.c. (Kaaie Volume, pp. 380-387). Its author Nallanduvanar is said 
to have compiled Kalittohai by request of Ugrappenivaludi, friend of Mavenko, who thus 
dates c. 200 A-c. Neduncheliyan, who defeated Mandaran was the immediate predecessor 
of Ugrapperuvahidi, and therefore the dates c. 190-c. 215 A.c. for Mavenko and Mandaran 
are consistent with the proved date (196 A.io) of Nallanduvanar. 

The chronology of early Cheras proposed in this paper is thus seen to be in harmony 
with all available data and ascertained facts. 



A NEW SHEET ANCHOR OF HISTORY 

By Dr. D. S. TRIVEDA 

The most formidable obstacle in the reconstruction of ancient history, whether of India 
or of any part of the world has been chronological as chronology is supposed to be the back- 
bone of history. The dated history of no European country, with the possible exception 
of Greece and Rome, can be traced with absolute certainty to a period earlier than the 8th 
century A.c. 

In the field of Indology, the chronology of the Vedic age, although the Rgveda is sup- 
posed to be the oldest extant literature of the world by all competent authorities, is abso- 
lutely unsettled. The various theories put forward are so conflicting and as a matter of fact 
have so little basis that no reliance can be placed on them. Modern historians of India take 
their stand on the date of Alexanders invasion and the consequent identification of Sandra- 
cottus of the Greek writers with Candragupta Maurya of the Mudrdrdksasa — an identification 
suggested by Sir William Jones on 28th December 1793, while delivering the tenth anniver- 
sary discourse of the Asiatic Society of Bengal, when he said : I cannot help mentioning 
a discovery which accident threw on my way. ...found that Hiranyabahu (Eranbos) was 
another name for the Sona. This discovery led to another of great moment for Candragupta 
w^as no other than that very Sandracottus' who concluded a treaty with Seleucus Nicator.” 

Col. Wilford,- H. H, Wilson,-' and Prof. Max Muller* * lent their support to this identi- 
fication and it fell to the lot of V. A. Smith to take this so-called synchronism as the basis 
to calculate backward and forward and thus to attain the grartd title ‘ the father of ancient 
Indian History But it cannot be said that the above synchronism stands on indubitable 
grounds as serious objections to it have been taken by M. A. Troyer,*** T. S. Narayan Sastri*^^ 
and myself*^’ and they are yet to be answered by the advocates of the above synchronism 
on which a huge bundle of records has' been piled up in course of the last 150 years. 

It is rather unfortunate that a foreign date should be pitchforked into Indian chronology 
by establishing a wrong synchronism and thus the entire traditional history and chrono- 
logy should be given a strange garb, although it is admitted that the Indians had already a 
detailed connected chronological system of their own long before the dawn of any civilised 
nation could boast of it. At the same time there is not the slightest reference or* allusion 
to Alexander’s invasion in any Indian literature with the possible exception of the Aiti-i- 
AkhariJ^ Moreover, the Greek history’ itself has no independent trustworthy record of its 
chronology for its credence to go unquestioned so that it may be regarded a sheet anchor of 
Indian history and a pattern for the history of all other countries. 

Authenticity of Greek Chronology : With regard to the value of Greek inscriptions, it has 
been proclaimed^" with authority that ‘ Greek inscriptions are of little value for Greek history k 
What Strabo (63 B.C.-24 A.c.) says of the first historians of Attica that they differed widely 
from each other may be applied to all profane histories of those early times ; and with few 
exceptions the ‘ Greek wTiters may be pronounced extremely careless in matters of chrono- 
logyi) Plutarch says ; ‘ Numbers continue to this day endeavouring to correct the chrono- 
logical canons and yet bring them to no consistency. The accurate histories of Thucydides 
(?471-?400 B.c.) and Xenophon (c. 435-355 b.c.) comprehend no more than a period of 
70 years. It was Timacus, who flourished in the time of Ptolemy Philadelphus (369-285 B.C.j, 

* Asiatic Researches, IV, p. xxvii : p. 11. 

2 Ibid., V. 284. Hindu Theatre, III. 3. 

^ History of Ancient Sanskrit Literature, by F. Max Muller, (Panini Press), pp. 134-54. 

4» Rdjatarahgmi Historic des Rois Du Kachmir, Par M. A. Troyer, Paris, 1840, Vol. II, 
pp. 410 et. seq. 

Age of Sanikara, by T. S. Narayan Sastri, Madras, 1916, Appendix II. 

‘ The Sheet Anchor of Indian History by D. S. Triveda, Silver Jubilee Number of 
the Annals of B. 0. R. Institute, Poona, Vol. XXIII. pp. 582-91. 

Ain-i-Akbari, edited by H. S. Jarrett, Vol. Ill, pp. 23-4. 

« New Chapters in Greek History, by P. Gardner, London, 1892, p. 12. 

^ John Gilles' Hvstmy of Ancient Greece, London. 1820, Vol. I, p. 3. 
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who first arranged his narrative in the order of Olympiads— the national game celebrated at 
Olympia, on the bank of the Alpheus, in the territory of Elis, south of ancient Greece. The 
origin of the festival is lost in obscurity, but it is said to have been revived by Iphitus, 
king of Elis and Lycurgus, the Spartan legislator in the year 776 B.c.® The Greeks at a later 
date began to use the Olympic contest as a chronological era. But in course of time, the 
Greeks lost its memory. Theodosius, surnamed the Great, abolished the Olympian games 
which had endured for a millennium^ and it was revived in 1876 A.c. 

Even as regards genealogies, the Greek poets and historians did not pay much attention 
to it for we find that it was not long before Homer (9th century B.c.) that the Greeks began 
to be attentive to genealogy, for Homer shows his inability to trace the pedigree of any of his 
heroes except the royal house of Troy beyond the fourth generation upward. Even from 
Herodottus^^ (484P-425), who is' at once supposed to be the father and prince of history and 
who is supposed to give grace to detail, we gain little light concerning the chronology of 
ancient times farther by some genealogies and even these are not undisputed. As regards 
the more exact Thucydides (471-4(X> b.c-) who commonly reckons backward from the year 
in which the Peloponesian war between Athens and Sparta was concluded (404 B.c.), we are 
informed by Plutarch (46-120 A.c.) that the catalogue had no reputation for accuracy nor do we 
learn that it was at all trusted by historians. 

The hopelessness and inconsistency of early Greek chronology can be proved by a single 
instance that no Greek historians’ are unanimous about the date of the Trojan war which has 
been variously dated^^ in 1042 (Panathenaic Oration of 342 B.c.); 1056 (Oration on Peace 
in 356 B.c.) ; 1066 (Archidamus in 366 B.c.) ; 1070 (Clemens) ; 1090 (Ephorus) ; 1120; 
1136; 1145; 1146; 1150 (Democritus); 1170; 1209 (Persian Marble); 1270 (Herodottus) 
and B.c. 1335 (Duris of Sames). Rev. Cannop Thrihvell traces the history from B>.c. 1384 
onwards.'* ^ 

Greek history^ has undergone a great many changes and hence no absolute reliance can 
be placed on it, especially when it is not substantiated by any other foreign source. We know^ 
that Alexander the Great destroyed the histories and Parmonic was instructed to do so on 
pain of death and though unwilling he obeyed. Moreover, he shifted the cnlures. Julius 
Csesar (100-44 B.c.) altered the Olympiads from 5 to 4 years. Caius Julius Csesar Octavianus, 
the Omniscient, the First Roman Emperor (63-14 B.c.) deducted 78 years from the epoch 
of the foundation of Rome. So it would appear that it is a great injustice to the progress 
of scientific history in general and to the cause of ancient Indian history in particular to 
mutilate it on the basis of a wrong synchronism of a country like Greece where no particular 
attention was paid to any specialisation of genealogies and chronology as in India at present 
as well as in the past. 

Kaliyuga Era : So in the midst of the conflicting statement of recognised authorities 
there is one date and the only one which can lead the historians of the world to reorientate 
the scientific history on a basis which w^ould appear to be the epoch of reckoning in all ages 
and countries, although Dr. J. F. Fleet opines^- “ The Kaliyuga era is not of historical origin. 
It is nothing but an artificial reckoning devised by the Hindu astronomers some 35 centuries 
after the initial point which they assigned to it, that is roughly, at some time about 
350-400 A.Di.”' ' 

No purpose would be served by throwing back the epoch of the era by so many centuries 
simply to satisfy the numerical whim of a nation unless some purpose could be served there- 
by. No era is dated from the first year. It is only in course of time that it wins the heart 
of the populace and so it becomes a landmark. Even the Christian Era (really the Augustus 
Era) was first computed by Dionysius Exiguus in the sixth century^ but it was not used in 

G. E. Merindin’s History of Greece, London, 1897, p, 15. 

^ H. K. Sherwani's Muslim Politiced Thought and Administration, Lahore, 1942, p. 32 ; 
Finlay i, 3. 11. 

William Mitford's History of Greece, London, 1835, Vol. I, p. 198. 

11 India in Greece, by E. Peacocke, London, 1852, p. 30. 

12 Rev. Cannop Thirlwell’s Greece Cabinet Encyclopedia, London, 1835. 

12 Epigrapkia Indica, VIII, 320 ; Journal of Indian History, XVI, 242, 
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any public document until the ninth century. As a matter of fact it was really the Augustus 
Csesar whose era, according to the Ain. begins with his accession in 28 b.c. (1623-1595), and 
not the Christian computation that was in vogue up to the seventeenth century as Rev, Du 
H'alde’s' History of China would also prove as discussed later on. 

It has been showni'^^^ that the date of the Mahabharata War and the epoch of the Kali Era 
are almost contemporaneous and they are traditionally unparalleled and unimpeachable in 
the history of the world. These dates are corroborated by internal as well as external sources. 
The Puranic chroniclers took the date of the Mahabharata War as the starting point of all 
their calculations backward and forward and they gave the precise regnal years and genea- 
logies of the post-Mahabharata kings' whereas of the Pre-Mahabharata kings only the names 
— and even there we have a surprising evidence of true genealogy if we collate all the Puranic 
texts, although it is admitted that the names of orly the important kings are given and even 
there only the most important ones are described^* 

The Kaliyuga era is referred to under various names' in different countrie? ; the Yudhis- 
thira Era, the Year of Heaven, Perfect Year, Iron Age, Conjunction of the Moon and Five 
Planets, Conjunction of the Five Planets, the Fourth Age, Year of Krsna, Year of Manu etc. 
And thus the Kaliyuga Era is the starting point of all and every one of the eras known to 
the Chaldeans, Greek or Roman world. 

3101 B.c. is the time when the Sun, Moon, and the Four planets conjoined in a single 
mansion. It is an astronomical event whose actual occurrence has been verified by observ^a- 
tion and calculation. Sylvain Baily, the distinguished astronomer, and the Mayor of Paris 
during the French Revolution, after an attentive study of the four great tables of astronomy 
determined that the Kaliyuga Era was derived from actual observations made at Lanka. 
Although the same conjunction may take place so many times and it is for this reason that 
the scholars do not place much reliance on astronomical calculations of dates, yet it does 
not matter. The essential point to be considered is not the period of composition of the 
present astronomical tables but how early was the Conjunction or the Kaliyuga believed 
to be an actual one, and when, where and by w^hom was it mentioned or employed. La 
Placa tried to discredit Bailly's date by removing the astronomical conjunction to the XLIV 
century B.c., but as he was not aware of the Roman calendrical alterations, his removal 
of the Kaliyuga Era w^ould seem to be defective. Mr. Velandi Gopal Aiyar places the Con- 
junction in B.c. 1165. He also shows that at sometime or other, its periods were reckoned 
by millenniums, when the practice in alluding to it was to omit the large figures for the sake 
of brevity just as we write '44 instead of 1944. In that case his B.C. 1165 might mean B.c. 
2165 and B.c. 3165 also. So the net difference between the eastern and western chronologies' is 
64 (3165-3101) years, wLich is due to the alteration of the Roman calendar as during the 
dark age of the Roman Church 14 years were restored by substituting a Christian epoch for 
that of Augustus (78-14 B.c.). So this is definitely in favour of B.c. 3101 as the epoch of the 
Kali era. 

Corroboration from Chinese f/Csi/ery : The Chinese assign the Conjunction of the Four 
Planets to the second year and of the Five Planets to the tenth year of Tchuen Hio, the fifth 
emperor of the First Dynasty. His reign began, according to Father Du Halde, in 3127 B.c. 
Therefore, the Conjunction of the Five Planets (in the mansion of Che^-’ (eclipse) fell in 3117 
B.c. (3127-10). If 15 years are deducted w^hich were added by Pope Gregory XIII in March 
1582 to the Roman Calendar, it would bring the vulgar epoch to B.c. 3101-2 B.C. (3117-15). 

Rev. Du Haldes’ Annals of the Chinese Monarchy were gathered by his brother Jesuits 
early in XVII century from ancient Chinese records and hence it may be reasonably con- 
cluded that the sources of his information w^ere very authentic and of a very high) literary 
antiquity. 

Greek History The ecclesiastical way of reckoning was more commonly by the Great 
Year, a complex of lunations, either ecliptical (223 lunations') or metonic (235 lunations) 

13a fiyg Thousand Years Ago—The Mahabharata War, by D. S. Triveda, P. V. Kane 

Volume, pp. 515-25. ^ ^ ^ 

Proceedings Indian History Congress, 1939, Calcutta, ‘Can we Re-construct Pre- 
BhSrata War History ? ' by Dr. A. S. Altekar. . _ , 

Chinese English Dictionary, by H. A. Giles, London, 1892, 
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amounting to 653 common years taken together. The Kaliyuga era is alluded to by Hesiod 
(circa 776 B.c.) who fixed Trojan Capta in the Third or Bronze Age (786 — 1128 B.c.) and 
himself in the Iron Age which was the Fourth. Aristotle (381 — 322 b.c.) refers to it as the 
‘ Perfect Year The Deluge is referred to B.C. 2348, althcoigh the Ain refers to it to B-C. 3101. 
Perhaps here tliere is a reference to the Yudhisthira era as Kalhana, Vaiiaha-mihira and Garga 
assign it to 2448 (3101 — 653) b.c. It seems it was due to contact with the Greeks and the 
Vedic notion of a 5 years yuga that the date 2448 B.c. was arrived at by deducting 5 years 
from the Great Year of 658 years and so only 653 (658 — 5) were subtracted from the initial 
epoch of the Kali Era 3101 B.c. Formerly the Gavam Ayyiam was calculated as a period of 
5 years and the Yuga was also supposed to be of 5 years. I cannot understand how a period 
of 100 years was' lost sight of and instead of 2448, b.c. 2348 was supposed to be the date of 
the Deluge. 

King Alexander (356 — 323 B.c.) like Emperor Chin Ize Wang^^’ wanted to be knowm to 
posterity that all achievements of the Greek civilisation were made during his reign and made 
possible by his creative influence. So he got all history books destroyed and other records of the 
period were also mutilated. Alexander wanted to introduce himself as the Eleusis and his 
visit to the shrine of 8iva in Lybia clearly discloses his design. Success was impossible with- 
out control and change of the calendar and the priests were not easily inclined to yield to it. 
So when Julius Caesar actually altered it as chief pontiff, he was slain. 

The Syro-Macedonian Era dates from the death of Alexander. Others assert that he 
CvStablished it in the seventh year of his reign w^hen he set out from Macedonia bent on 
foreign conquest. This era was in use both with the Jews and the Syrians. They relate that 
when Alexander the son of Philip marched from Greece to the conquest of Persia, he passed 
through Jerusalem. Summoning the learned Jews of Syria he directed them to discontinue the 
Mosaical Era and to employ his owm. They thus answ'ered^' him, “Our forefathers never 
observe any era above a thousand years and this year our era wJll complete the thousand ; 
from next year, therefore, thy command shall be obeyed.’' It took place in Alexander’s 27th 
year. Some maintain that this Grecian era is of Hebrew origin. Battani mentions this era 
and he bases on it the calculation of the mean places of the planets in his Canon. 

But in spite of his best efforts Alexander could neither efface the legends nor suppress 
the dates successfully. By altering the colours he attested his divine character which none 
except his mother afterwards ventured to doubt and Callisthenes had to pay with his life 
for this' indiscretion. As his destination was India, w'here he was to appear as the reincar- 
nation of Bacchus or Dionysus, an Indian date was indispensable for the success of his design 
and consequently he declined to adopt any of the various incarnation dates' which did not agree 
with the eras of any of the countries through which he passed. All that the astronomers 
and astrologers could do was to build upon them with the ecliptical cycle of 658 years. But 
when he reached India he found that the clock of time had been set back to the Saptarsikala, 
and shortly after his death the pretenders of the heterodox year 90 B.c. and following them, 
Augustus the Omniscient adopted the interval. The Olympiad of B.c. 470 was adopted which 
resulted in the series of a.c. 188 ; b.c. 470 ; 1128 ; 1786 ; 2444 and 3102 — 1 B.c. Even the 
Olympiae date of b.c. 776 would seem to be a reminiscence of the Saptarsi era which started 
in B.c. 3076 of which the hundreds were generally omitted, just as the Roman era of 748 b.c. 
may be regarded to be based upon that of the Kaliyuga era of 2448 B.c. 

Roman Chronology : Diodorus' Siculus computed the Hyperborian era of Apollo (Au- 
gusts) at exactly 3760 B.c. which is the present Anno Mundi (year of the world) of the Jews.’’^ 
By subtracting 658 we arrive at exactly 3102 -1 B.c. as the epoch of the Kaliyuga era, B.c. 753 
is supposed by Varo to be the date of foundation of Rome. Other dates^'^ are B.c. 751, 750, 
748 and 728. Augustus altered it from b.c. 816 to 738 (816 — 78) B.c. If 15 is added to 
738 we arrive at 753 B.c. as the present date of the foundation of Rome and if 5 is sub- 
tracted from 753 we get B.c. 748 the actual date of foundation. The heterodox M;an- 
vantaras of B.c. 90 (commencement of the Maisian or social war), 748 (foundation of Rome), 
1406, 2064 (before Charlemagne, Christian chronologists used frequently to reckon in years 

Modern Review, 1936, p. 580, Ain-i-Akbari, III, 24. 

Pliny, VI, 31, ^ Manual of Dates, Townsend, 1862, 
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of Abraham, i.e. from his birth which was placed by Eusebius at a date corresponding to 2016 
B.c. and by others at 2064 B.c. ) 2722 (2717 B.c. (2722-5) Menes, the first king of Egypt begins 
to reign) and 3380 were known to the later clcissical world and the first four are found in 
modern chronological works without comprehending their meaning. The year 816 B.c. was 
one of the Messianic years in the Nabonassa series altered by calendrical shiftings. The pro- 
cess is described at length in the ‘ Worship of Augustus Caesar ’ which may be consulted with 
advantage but I have not been able to see the book in spite of my best efforts, Ptolemy, the 
astronomer computed the planetary motions on the era of Bakht Nassar-^* { Nebuchadnezzar j 
which was based on the Egyptian years, in his ‘ Almagst ’ which begins with B.c. 748 (90 + 658) 
or (2341-1596) which was really founded upon the Kaliyuga. The adoption of Ptolemy’s work 
by the church explains why it has remained the orthodox chronological authority to this day. 

Egyptian Chronology : Breasted, Burrows and others admit that the antiquity of Egyp- 
tian civilisation has been grossly exaggerated. Egyptians got for their calendar earlier dates from 
the Persians or Chaldeans and the latter from the Indians. The reason for the persistent ad- 
herence to a mysterious date or interval of time is that the Chaldeans and Egyptians did not 
know the correct measure of the Great Year. Their first knowledge of it appears after the 
Indian expedition of Darius (522 — 484 b.c.), when Anaxagoras w^as thrown into prison for 
venturing to suggest it. The correct measure was the solar cycle of 6585.78 days amplified in 
the Indian siderial ten-months year to 6585 months or roughly 658 years. 6585.78 days would 
correspond to 18 years (6585.78/360) and a fraction like the multiplied ecliptical cycle of the 
Kaliyuga. The average date of Menes ( - Mines, Menu, Mene or Manu), the Egyptian 
creator or Brahman is 3144 u.c. from wdiich if we subtract 60 (the Brhaspati cycle) and add 
15 years we arrive at exactly 3101-2 B.c. as the epoch of the Kali era which is the basis of 
all computations. 

The year of the ancient Egyptians brought back the commencement of the year to the 
same place every 1461 years. The first of these periods' commenced in B.c. 1322. We learn 
from the Latin writer Censorinus that the first day of the Egyptian calendar year coincided 
with the rising of Solhis in A.c. 138 and it must therefore have done the same thing on 1461 
years earlier and so on, i.e., B.c. 1322, 2783, 4244, 5705. The historical epoch-- in Egypt 
probably dates from the introduction of a correct calendar in B.c. 4241 or 4238 B.C. (4244 
-circa 5 years) from the time when the art of writing was perfected. The beginning of the 
fourth dynasty falls approximately in B.c. 3100. 

Chaldean and Babylonian Era : In the Bible various eras occur, e.g., the Flood, the Exo- 
dus, the Earthquake, in the days of king Uzziah, the Babylonian exile. Bailly (p. 270) proves 
that the Chaldeans and Babylonians got their astronomy, along with the Kaliyuga era as* a 
starling pioint, and the metonic cycle from India and imparted it to the Egyptians. Ptolemy 
while seeking for an astronomical starting point of Babylon could find nothing more ancient 
than the lunar observations of B.c. 747 or Nabonassan epoch of 748 B.C. On a Nineveh 
tablet (now in the British Museum) is recorded a solar eclipse which Sir Henry Rawlinson-- 
fixed on 15th July, 763. This would help us to arrive at the initial point of the Nabonassan 
epoch if we allow for the transportation of months in dragging from ten to twelve months 
calendar. 2234 b.c. is the incarnation date of the Babylonian God Ball.-" So naturally 2248 
and 748 B.c. would appear to be reminiscences of the epoch of 2448 B.c. which is clearly based 
upon the Kaliyuga era, as we have to reduce 14 years (the intervening period between the 
deification of Augustus and the epoch of the Christian era) to arrive at 2234 B.c. after de- 
deducting two centuries from the Kaliyugan reckoning of b.c. 2448, i.e., 2448—200—14 - 
2234 B C 

Mexican Chronology ; As the Maya-J chronology was the only efficient one in precolum- 
bian America it would, if fixed, throw much light on that of America as a whole. Thompson 
places it on 13th August 3113 B.c. and Spinden on October 14, 3373 B.c. Here the year 3113 
B.C. is very near the epoch of the Kali Era 3,101 b.c. and it would seem to be based upon U 
if 14 years may be subtracted from it. 


Werf., by M. 

Ibid., p. 35. 
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According to Humboldt, the ancient Mexicans had four ages’ : TIat, Tlet, Eheca and 
At and their calendar consisted of 18 months and a fraction. This is a reminiscence of the 
siderial year of 658 years of the Hindus. The reappearance of the Mexican Messiah was 
dated in years equivalent to A.c. 64, b.c. 594, 1252, always 658 years apart. This would 
go to show that they had the Kaliyugan reckoning. 

Etruria, Arabia and Persia : The eighth age of Tuscany, which Plutarch mentions in 
Sylla, proves that they adopt two Great Years to the Kaliyuga which began with them in 
B.c. 4418 ( 3102 + 658 +658) and ended in B.c. 90. Both of these are teleologically Kali- 
yugan dates. 

The year 3101-2 B.c. was the Anno Mundi of the ancient Arabians,-'’ how ancient is 
not known. Jamsed is placed somewhere between b.c. 3407—2691 a period which evidently 
covers the initial point of the Kaliyuga. 

Jewish Calendat : According to Abul Fazl, the era of the Deluge was computed-^ from 
B.c. 3101 (4696 — 1595). Alberuni alludes to the Anno Mundi of the Jews at 3780 B.c. It 
was a very ancient era even in his own time because he says that it was computed Ky 
adding 3448 from creation to 332 for Alexander ante-Christus. There is' no discernible founda- 
tion for 3448 years from the Creation to Alexander, but the Kaliyugan era which would help 
us to arrive at B.c. 3448 (3102 + 332 + 14). Alexandria was founded in B.c. 332. The 
other possible explanation for the Anno Mundi 3780 (3448 + 332) would be by subtracting 
658 years' from 3780 which would bring us to B.c. 3122 a date nearer the beginning of Kali 
era. 

The Malabar Jews have 3760 B.c. as their Anno Mundi which is exactly one Great Year 
before the beginning of the Kali era (3102 + 658). The Bombay Jews never use it but 
for times before Christ. The Jews of Cordova (X century A.c.) fixed their Anno Mundi-* at 
3760 B.c. although the Alexandrian Jews tXI century A.c.) fixed it in 3752 B.c. before Augustus 
whose Egyptian apotheosis was fixed in A.c. 8, and so we arrive at the same date 3760 ( 3752 
-1- 8) B.c. The equation of the eras is as follows: 1 after destruction = A. M. 3831 — 71 
A.c. = 3760 B.C. 

Conclusion : Thus it would appear that the Kaliyuga era, which in the opinion of James 
Fergusson is the ‘ only one fixed point in a sea of falsification is the starting point of all 
and every one of the eras known in ancient India, China, Egypt, Babylonia, Persia, Greece, 
Chaldea, Arabia, Rome and Mexico. If this is so we have a new’ basis for the history of the 
world, which, in the learned opinion'r^ of the Hon’ble Alex Bel Mar, will begin not in any 
w^estem country, but in India. 

N.B.~ I am extremely indebted to Rev. Ross Wilson, Head of the Histoi-y Depart- 
ment, Pan jab University, w+o has kindly gone through the article and suggested improve- 
ments. 


Encyclopaedia Britannica, (14th ed.), Vol, V, 662. 

25 Max Idler’s Uere das Arabs, p. 32 ; Augustus Caesar, p, 77. 

26 Ain-i-Akbari, III, 22. 

2' Encyclopaedia Britannica, (14th ed.), V, 660. 

28 Indian Rev^w, 1913, p. 282, ‘The iGliyuga’, by Hon’ble Alex Del Mar. 



KALAPRIYA AND BRAHMASILA 

By Dr. DINES CHANDRA SIRCAR 


There is an interesting passage in Rajasekhara’s Kavyanitmamsd^ which refers to the 
Antarvedi bounded by the Ganges in the north, the Jumna in the south, Vinasana (same 
as the Kuruk^tra according to the Trikmdasesa-) in the west and Prayaga (Allahabad) 
in the east. Thereafter the passage runs ~ 

I finr ^ H qfktl; ^OI: ?? 

The reference to the four localities — Vamanasvamin in the wCvSt, Brahmasila in the east, Ga- 
dhipura in the north and P^apriya in the south — is very interesting to the student of the 
historical geography of ancient India, especially when we know that the author of the 
Kdvyamlmdmsd lived at Kanauj, the capital of his Pratihara patrons. In the notes ap- 
pended to the G. O., S. edition of the above work (pp. 243-44), it has been suggested that 
the said four localities were situated respectively in the western, eastern, northern and 
southern suburbs of the city of Kanauj. 

It has been pointed out that, according to the Padma Purdria/^ Rama built a temple 
for the god Vamana at Mahodaya, i.e. Kanauj. The author of the notes referred to above 
ccnjectjlures' that the temple of Vamana was probably situated at the western end of the 
city. He admits that Rajasekhara’s own Bdla-rdmdyana (X, 88) applies the name Gadhi- 
pura to Kanauj itself, and indeed this identification is supported by a number of autho- 
rities including Hemacandra.^ iStill, however, he concludes that Gadhipura was a locality 
in the northern suburbs of Kanauj, while Kalapriya was at its southern end. It has been 
rightly pointed cut that the dramas of Bhav^abhuti, who lived at the court of King Ya^o- 
^arman of Kanauj (c. 725-52 a.c.), were staged before the audience assembled in con- 
nection with festivities held in honour of the god Kalapriyanatha, presiding deity of the 
locality called Kalapriya. The views of the commentators on Bhavabhuti's works identi- 
fying Kalapriyanatha with the god Mahakalesvara of Ujjain or with the presiding deity of 
Padmapura, Bhavabhuti's birth place, have, again, been rightly rejected. It has then been 
suggested that Kalapriyanatha was probably the presiding deity of the city of Kanauj 
wjhich was the capital of Bhavabhuti’s patron and that possibly the god’s temple was 
situated in the southern suburbs of the city. The position of Brahmasila at the eastern 
end of Kanauj has been conjecturally determined on the strength of the identification of 
the other three localities. 

It will be seen that the location of the four places in the suburbs of Kanauj is actually 
based on mere amjecture. It must be admitted that Gadhipura was either another name 
of Kanauj or at least the name of a part of the city. We should therefore search for a 
locality called Kalapriya to the south of Kanauj. According to Bhavabhuti s Mdlatimd- 
dhava, ' the poet’s ance.stral home at Padmapura Igy “ on the road to the south ” with 
reference to the shrine of the god K^apriyanatha. It is strange that seme scholars have 
identified this Padmapura with Padam Pawaya (ancient Padmiavatl) near Narwar (ancient 
Nalapura) in the Gwalior State.*’' The prelude to Bhavabhuti’s Viracarita places Padma- 

^ G. O. Si edition^ 1934, p. 94. 

2 III, 14— ft;r4i?rq . 

Dey, Geographical Dictionary, p. 89; Padma Purdna, Sj^ftkhanda, ch. 35 (Banga- 
basi edition, ch. 38, 186-87 ) ; Uttarakhaiida, ch. 53. 

4 Abhidhdnacintdmam, Bhumikanda, W. 39-40— U 

^1^ ^ n 

' Cf. Tripathi, History of Kanauj, p. 209, ^ ® Loc, cit. 
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pura in the D^^iajapatha or Deccan, while the MdlatimMhava, with more definiteness, 
locates it in Vidarbha (modern Berar) in the Dak^iolapatha. The identification of Bhava- 
bhuiti’g birthplace with modern Padampnr in the Bhandara District of C. P. (near the 
Amgacn Ry. Station) seems to be reasonable. Kalapriya, therefore, was situated to the 
south of Kanauj and to the north of Padampur which, it may be pointed! out, lies directly"* 
to the south of Kanauj. It is very interesting to note tliat the only Kalapriya known to 
history and situated, like both Kanauj and Padampur, to the west of long. 80, appears to 
be modern KalpI on the Jumna in the Jalaon District of I). P. about 75 miles directly to 
the south of Kanauj. It was an important station between the Ganges- Jumna Doab and 
the south not only during the Muslim period but also in the early medieval age. In the 
first quarter of the tenth century A.c., when Indra III,' the Rastrakuta king of the Deccan, 
was advancing against Kanauj, the capital of his Pratihara enemies, the Ra^trakufa army 
Was for a time encamped at Kalpi where it crossed the Jumna. The Cambay grant of 
Govinda IV gives the story in the following verse : 

The identity of Kalapriya with Kalpi is proved by epigraphic evidence. In 
the Khadavada inscription (1484 A.tc.) of King Ghiyas Shah Khaljl of Mandu, 
Husamga Gori (Hushang Alp Khan Ghuri) is represented as having defeated 
Kadira Sahi (Abdul Qadir), ruler of Kalapriyapattana and having made the latter’s 
son Salaha a Khan at Maiidu. This Kalapriyapattana isi apparently different 
from Ujjain and Kanauj and is no doubt the same as Kalpi. The name Kalapriya applied 
to Kalpi can thus be traced to a date as late as the fifteenth century a.c. (see JBBRAS, 
XXIII, pp. 12 ff). At Kalpi there still exists a temple of Kalapriya. The Kalpi region 
formed parts of the Kanauj Kingdom under Yasovarman. The annual fair and festivities 
held in honour of Kalpriyanatha were no doubt the most famous in the whole kingdom. 
It was, therefore, not at all unnatural that Bhavabhfiti’s dramas were staged on such occa- 
sicTis at Kalpi. 

If the Padma Purana is to be believed, the temple of Vamanasvamin was situated 
somewhere in the city of Kanauj. We should, therefore, search for a locality called Brah- 

" The date of this northern expedition is usually supposed to be a.d. 916 as Indra III 
is believed to have died in 917 A.D, Both the dates are, however, problematical ; cf. Sewell, 
HISL p. 43 ; ER, 271-72 of 1918. 

Cf. Altekar, Rdstrakutas and theh limes, p. 102. There is a pun on the word Kusas- 
theda which indicates the city of Kanauj as w’^ell as a field covered with kusa grass. Accord- 
ing to the much exaggerated claim put forward in the verse. Indra III totally destroyed the 
city of Kanauj which from that time became a field of kusa grass. There is, however, no 
reason to believe that the Raistrakiltas were successful in razing Kanauj to the ground or 
to paralyse Pratih^a power in the Doab even for a short period. That Malwa was occupied 
by Indra III is based on the wrong identification of Kalapriya with Mahakalesvara of Ujjain. 
For Pratihara possession of Kanauj, cf. Partabgarh inscriptions of Mahendrapala II, dated 

946 A.c. The verse— 'Wi I 

in the Deoli (940 a.c.) and Karhad 959 A.c. grants of Krspa III does not imply that the 
Pratib^a fortress of Kalanjar and Citrakuja (Chitor) were captured by the Ra;§trakutas 
who, however, merely threatened them. The claim of Govinda IV having been served by the 
Ganges and the Jumna does not again, prove his mastery over the Doab, but simply refers 
to the artificial representation of Gahga and Yamunia at his palace gate. The prasasti oJ 
the Calukya chief Narasirnha, probably a feudatory of India III, to have defeated Prati- 
hara Mahipala I and to have bathed his own horse at the junction of the Gangdvmdhiyol 

found in the Pampabhdrata appears to be a hopeless exaggeration. The decline of the 
Gurjara-Pratiharas had nothing especially to do with the northern expedition of Indra III. 
It was hastened by constant warfare on all fronts and especially by the protracted strug- 
gle for the throne (after- the death of MahTpala I) about the middle of the tenth century 
A.c. Cf. Ray, DHNI, I, pp. 58(V590. 
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masila to the east of Kanauj. But Brahmasila seems to be no other than Barhamshil men- 
tioned by Al-Biruni^^^ who says, “ A man marching from Kanoj to the south betw^een the 
two rivers Jaun and Ganges passes the following well-known places : — Jajjamau, 12 jarsakh 
from Kanoj, each jarsakh being equal to four miles or one kuroh ; Abhapuri, 8 jarsakh ; 
Kuraha, 8 jarsakh ; Barhamshil, 8 jarsakh ; the Tree of Prayaga, 12 jarsakh, the place 
where the waters of the Jaun joins the Ganges, where the Hindus torment themselves 
with various kinds of tortures, which are described in the books about religious sects.” As 
regards the measure of distance, Al-Baruni^^ says that the Krosa is equal to “ our 
mile,” yojana is “ equal to 8 miles or to 32,000 yards,” and 1 Kroh ~ { yojana." 
One jarsakh was therefore equal to 4 Arabic miles and to English 

miles. But the distance of Prayaga (Allahabad) from Kanauj, given as only 12 
jarsakh, is not actually less than 175 English miles even as the crow flies. This would 
make one jarsakh equal to about 15 English miles.^- Any way, Brahmasila was situated 
in the Doab betw'een Kanauj and Allahabad. It was therefore to the south-east of Ka- 
nauj and to the north-west of Allahabad. If the - identification of Rajasekhara’s Brahma- 
sila and Al-Biruni's Barhamshil be accepted, Vamanasvamin can hardly be located at Ka- 
nauj. It was probably a locality to the south or south-west of Kanauj. 


DERIVATION OF PISACA AND PAISACI 

By 

Prof. I>. R. MANKAD 


J'hc derK'ation of Pisaca and Paisad is, as yet, not a settled question. Grierson derives 
it from Pisitasana, but this is evidently based upon the legendary explanation of the word 
Pisaca, which is man-eater. 

I suggest that the Pisaca was the name of a country and of a people. I further suggest 
that this w(^rd Pisaca is derived from the basic paka from which words like pascat and 
pakima are derived. Pasca thus may mean ‘ w^est ’ or ‘ back The Hindi word Ptche show's 
it. This pak'a, by visle^, can become pakca and an additional ‘ i ’ would make it pisaca. 
The Hindi ‘ piche ’ preserves this ‘ i Pisacas, therefore, will be the western people. If 
there were prasyac- the eastern people, there could have been the pisacas- the western 
people. When the Aryans were in the Upper Punjab and Kashmir, our modern Dardic 
regions, wall be the western or pisaca regions. When the Aryans came to the Gangetic plains, 
the western people and regions wall include, Malw^a, Sind, Gujarat etc. And we find Raja- 
sekhara calling the people of AvantI, Dasarna and Pariyatra by the name of Pisacas. 

Varartid gives Mahara^tn, Magadhi, Sauraseni and Paisaci and Culika Paisaci. If wt 
take Sauraseni to represent the central regions, Magadhi represents the eastern, Mahara^tn the 
southern and Paisad the western. Culika Pamd may simply mean High or Top i.e. North- 
W’estern Paisaci. 

That there was a country named Paisaca is proved from the Behistun rock inscription 
of Darius wKich mentions a country Pissiachada f? pascat) (column I, para 2). 

In this connection it will be. interesting to note the tw'o dialects of the modern Hindi 
language viz. the Eastern (PurabI) and the wx'stcrn (Pacchami). 


Sachau, Albeeruni's India, I, p. 200. 
Ibid., p. 167. 


Cf. op. cit', II, p. 316. 

There may be mistakes in the original. The distance between Pataliputra (Patna) 
and Banarasi (Benares), about 130 miles is given by Alberuni {op. cit., I. p. 200) as 20 
jorsakh. This would make 1 jorsakh — 64 miles. , 



STUDIES IN 

THE REGIONAL HISTORY OF INDIAN PAPER INDUSTRY 
(Paper-manufacture at Behar and Arwal in 
A.D. 1811-1812 as described by Francis Buchanan). 

By Prof. P. K. CODE 

As a result of my recent studies^ in Ir^dian Paleography I have been led to study the 
history of different centres of Indian paper industry, which is responsible for the large 
number of paper MSS that has survived the ravages of time and vandalism- since the 
introduction of paper into India c, a'.d. 1000. As the history of these centrCvS of indigenous 
paper manufacture is shrouded in obscurity, I have thought it advisable to put on record 
whatever facts I can gather about this history during the course of my other vStudies. Ac- 
cordingly I published a contemporary account'^ of the Papet Manufacture at Harihar on 
the bank of Tungabhadra as given by Capt. Edward Moor about a.d. 1790. In the pre- 
sent paper I shall record a more detailed history of paper-manufacture at different centres 
in Behar as recorded in a.d. lSll-12 by Francis Buchanan. 

In his Account of the Districts of Behar and Patna in a.d. 1811-1812 (Book V) Buchanan 
has recorded a minute account of the State of Arts and Commerce of these districts. In 
Chap. II of Book V he speaks of Common Artists who live by making ink and paper'^ as 
follows ; — 

Page 622— Ink-manufacture. 

“ A few people live by making ink which is kept both in a liquid and solid form. 95 
S. W. of linseed oil give 4 S. W. of lamp black collected by an earthen lamp. Take 4 S. W. 
of lamp black, 5 S. W. of gum of the Mimosa Indica, add a little water, and rub in an iron 
mortar with a wooden pestle for three hours. Then infuse { S. W. of gall nuts in 10 S. W. 

1 These studies are - 

(1) “Migration of Paper from China to India” (vide pp. 205-222 of Paper-making, 

by K. B. Joshi, Wardha C. P. ) 1944. 

(2) “ Smnt Ramadasa's Oiscourse on the Writing and Preservation of MSS and its 

importance for the History of Indian Paleography”, [New Ind. Antiquary, 
Vol. VII). 

(3) “Use of Cloth for Letter- writing at the Court of Harsa (a.d. 606-647) {Hiriyanna 

Commemoration Volume). 

^ Vide pp. 335-336 of Bernier’s Travels (Constable, London, 1891) Bernier’s patron 
Danishmand Khan could not purchase a MS of the Vedas because “ The Gentiles indeed 
conceal them with much care, lest th^y should fall into the hands of the Mahometans, and 
be burnt, as frequently has happened.” 

Vide pp. 87-95 of Bharatiya Vidyd, Bombay, 1944, Vol. V. 

^ Patna^Gaya Report, by F. Buchanan, Vol. II, published by the Behar and Orissa 
Research Society, Patna. In 1807 the Directors of the East India Co. recommended to the 
Governor-General that a vstatistical survey of Bengal should be carried out and that Dr. 
Francis Buchanan, who had| already carried out the survey of Mysore should be appointed 
for this purpose. Buchanan accordingly carried out the survey and submitted his reports 
as per directions of the Governor-General. 

Ibid., p. 689 — Speaking of persons by whom commerce is conducted, Buchanan ob- 
serves : — 

“ Paper in most small towns is sold by the Pasaris, or druggists, or by the Khkhri-furosh, 
who deal in Pasari goods ; but in Patna some shop-keepers (Kaguzi) sell nothing else except 
blank books for keeping accounts. Some of them purchase the paper rough and have it 
smoothed by the Mohurahdar. Their Capitals are from 50 to 150 Rs.j Some persons of the 
Kayastha tribe hawk about the streets the books in the profane language that are most 
commonly read. Two Brahmans ift Patna hawk almanacs made at Benares!* 
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of water and add the strained infusion to the rubbed materials. Then rub again for 3 
hours, then put the pot into the sun, until the paste dries sufficiently to admit of its being, made 
into small lumps, which are dried in the sun. These do not spoil by keeping a considerable 
time.” 

Pa^e 623.- - A considerable quantity of paper^> is made at Behar and Arwal. It is 
whiter than that made at Ronggopur ; but has all its other imperfections, and that of Behar 
especially is less durable, while the least dampness in the air occasions ccmmon ink to sink, 
so as to form almost illegible blots. It is only ink^ made of the cakes prepared as above 
mentioned, that can be used with such paper. At Behar the paper most commonly made 
is that called Dufturi. which is 19 X 17^ inches a sheet; and is that used in common busi- 
ness, but other kinds of a large size, and rather superior quality are made, when commis- 
sioned. The material is old hags of the Crotolaria juncea. These are cut into small pieces, 
and, having been soaked in water, are beaten with the instjrument called the Dhengki. The 
pulp is then put on a cloth strainer* washed with water, and dried on a rock. This substance 
is then put into a cistern with some ley of soda, and is trodden with the feet for some hours 
after which it is in the same manner washed and dried and these operations with the soda 
arc in all performed six times. The bleached pulp is then put into a dstem with a large 
quantity of water and is diligently stirred with a stick for about three quarters of an hour, 
when it is wrought off into sheets as usual. The moist sheets are stuck on a smooth wall 
and dried. Having been nibbed with paste made of flour and water, they are then smoother 
by placing them on a plank and rubbing them with stone. 

The expense and profits of making seven reams are as follows : — 

Forty-two sers (86^ lbs.) of old bags, 2 Rs. ; 42 sers impure soda, 2 Rs. ; 42 sers 
lime for making the ley 1 Re. ; labourers for beating with the Dhengki, 1 Re. 12 annas ; a 
man to stir about the materials,, 8 annas ; pasting and smoothing the paper with a stone, 
5 annas ; flour and firewood for making the paste, 2 annas, 6 pice ; drying the sheets, 4 annas : 
cutting the paper, 6 pice — Total 7 Rupees. 

The guddi or ream consists of 10 quires (desthahs) each containing 23 sheets, and sells 
by whole at 81 Rs. .so that the maker has If Rs. profit. He does nothing but form the 
sheets, taking them as usual from the cistern cn a frame, which retains the paper and allows 
the water to escape. He makes about one ream a day; and if he works 315 days* in the 
year, he will earn about 80 Rs. a year ; and in fact, these people are in easy circumstances. 
In the 30 houses at Behar are 100 men, and in the 13 divisions exclusive of Arv^al, that 
are in the di.strict, there are probably 40 houvses, or in all 140 men, who, at the rate above- 
mentioned will make paper to the value of 32,000 Rs. a year. 

At Arwal 20 families keep an equal member of beaters idhengkis) and the estimate, 
which I procured depends on the work performed by each cf these. On the opposite side 
of the Son river, however, in Shahab.\d are 50 beaters and the whole produce of these is 
sold as Arwal paper, which although made of the same materials is whiter and more durable 
than that made at Behar and is comnionly used by Persian writers all over Bengal. Each 
beater usually makes five bales in the year ; and each bale contains 20 reams. Two bales 
of the first! quality at 4 Rs. a ream, 1601 Rs. ; 2 bales of the second quality at 3^ Rs. a ream, 
140 Rs. ; 1 bale of the third quality at RvS. a ream, 50 Rs.— Total 350 rupees. 

The total paper, therefore, made by 20 beaters will be worth 7,000 Rs. The following 
is the statement, that I procured, of the annual expense attending each beater : 

« “ A quire of paper ” was sent from Surat to Broach on 23rd December 1614 by El- 
kington to Oxwick (vide p. 46 of Supplementary Calendar of India Oflice Documents (1600- 
1640), by W. Foster, I.x>ndon, 1928. Possibly this paper was not of Indian manufacture. 

- Saint R^adasa of Mahlaria§tra (c. A.l>. 1650) in his Lekhana-nirupana {Ddsabodha, 
DoSaka 19, Samasa 1) refers to ink made from lamp-black. I-tsing (A.i>. 67^ at Nalanda 
ordered cakes of ink and paper from China for writing Sanskrit MSS. Biihler in his Kashmir 
MSS Report (1887) p. 30, refers to ink for writing on Bhurjapatra made from, almonds 
converted into charcoal. This charcoal was then boiled with gomutra. This ink becomes 
water-proof, , 
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To 2620 sers (46 S. W.) or about 3,069 lbs. of old hags or nets, which are still better, 
57 Rs. 8 annas ; to soda 2,340 sers, or 2,762 lbs., 45 Rs. ; to lime, the same quantity, 30 Rs. ; 
to flour for paste, 5 Rs. ; to cloth for strainers, baskets etc. 2 Rs. ; to moulds, or frames, 

1 Re. 3 annas ; to labourers for beating etc. 80 Rs. ; to working off the sheets, 25 Rs. ; to 

drying and smoothing, 7 Rs. 15 annas, 6 pice ; to pasting 5 Rs. ; to cutting and packing 
15 Rs. — Total 2S6 Rs. 6 anas, 6 pice. 

The net profit, therefore, on each beater, bCvSides paying every person for his labour is 
73 Rs, 6 annas, 6 pice. The materials are divided into five equal shares, each capable of 

making one bale. Under the beater of the implement is a small cistern, the bottom of 

which is stone. In this is at once put the fifth part of the old hags or nets with a large 
quantity of water and it is beaten for six days, after which it is washed on a strainer. Il 
is then beaten two days with a ley of soda, washed and dried. This beating with the ley 
of soda is done in all nine times, after each of which the pidp is w^ashed and dried. In dry 
cold w^eather each subsequent beating occupies eight or ..ten days, in the hot season five or 
six days are sufficient. The paste when thoroughly bleached, is formed into sheets as usual. 
All the sheets formed in one w^ay are in the evening placed under a plank on which two or 
three men sit for about an hour to squeeze CAit the water. It is then stuck on a wall, and 
falls off next morning when dry. It is then pasted on one side and dried, and then it is 
pasted on the other side and dried, rubbed wdth a stone, and cut square. All the paper- 
makers here also are Muhammedans.^ The Mohurahdars arc persons, who smooth paper by 
rubbing it with polished glass, which obliterates entirely the marks of the frame, as is done 
by hot prying, and gives the surface a glassy smoothness. This operation costs from eight 
to ten annas a ream, and the w'orkmen must make very handsome wages. 

Although many great idle fellows amuse themselves with paper-kites, the makers cannot 
live the whole year by this profession as few amuse themselves with this sport except in the 
cool vSeason. The makers, therefore, retail toys for children, which are made by the potters, 
and the apparatus used in smoking tobacco. Their kites itelanggi or guddi) are not superior 
to those of PURANIYA.” 


In Table 40, p. 767 Buchanan gives us a List of Artists in the City of Patna and the 
district of Behar. In this table the number of artists engaged in paper-manufacture is as 
follows 


Division or Thanah, 

Pa per -maker. 

Mohur radar. 

Guddumaker. 

Patna City 

3 

13 

14 

Bakipur-Jayw^ar 

5 


:« *1 

Behar 

30 


25 

Jahanabad 

2 



Daudnagar 

4 



Arwal 

20 



Gaya 



17 

Bar 



1 

Total . . 

1 

64 

13 

57 


The foregoing economic and industrial survey^ by Francis Buchanan of the paper-ma- 


® On pp. 311-312 of Vol. I of Patna-Gaya Report Buchanan records a list of Muham- 
medan tradesmen of 38 tribes. In this list we find “ Paper-makers, 110 f amities 

^ Vide p. iii of Intro, to Vol. I of Buchanan’s Report {Patna Gaya). Buchanan carried 
out to the letter the instructions of the Governor General regarding this survey. His report 
on fine arts, common arts and manufactures is made according to the following instructions : 

VI — The progress made by the natives in the fine arts, in the common arls^ and the 
state of the manufactures ; you will describe thgir architecture, sculptures, and paintings, 
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nufacture current in Behar and Patna in A,D. 181K-1812 is, I believe, an ideal one for any 
history of regional paper-manufacture in India. M(X)r’s description of the paper-manufac- 
ture at Harihar on the bank of Tungabhadra recorded by him on the basis of the notes 
made by him in the hurry of the seige of Dharw^ar in ;a.d. 1790 is not so scientific as 
Buchanan's account recorded above. If we can discover such detailed accounts of the paper- 
manufacture centres in other parts cf India, either early or late, they would facilitate our 
reconstruction of the history of these centres on documentary evidence. 

When Buchanan recorded his account of the paper-manufacture in Behar and Patna 
in A.D. 1811-1812 many inventions and improvements' in the making of paper had already taken 
place in Europe e.g. the discovery of Chlorine by* Scheele (a.d. 1774), the discovery^ of the 
bleaching action of Chlorine gas by Berthelot (a.d. 1785), the disxovery of the bleaching 
action of Soda ask by Leblanc (a.d. 1791), the introduction of bleaching powder by Tennant 
of Glasgow (A.d. 1800) and the introduction of resin for sizing of paper-pulp A.D. 1807). 
It is possible to suppose that Buchanan was aware of at least some of those discoveries and 
improvement in Paper-making current in Europe prior to his visit to Behar and Patna. 

In connection with Buchanan’s account of the paper-manufacture at Behar and Arwal 
in A.D. 1811-12, I have to invite the attention of the reader to a very interesting paper by 
Mr. A. F. M. Abdul Ali, on the Daphne Paper oj Nepal, published in the B. C. Law Volume, 
Part I (pages 377-391), I note below some points from this paper which will acquaint the 
reader with the history of Nepal paper- industry^ as recorded by Mr. AH ; — 

(1) Paper-making in Nepal had attained a high degree of technical excellence at a 

remarkably early age. 

(2) When Europe was trying to hnd out the secrets of cheap paper to meet the grow- 

ing demand for it among civilised nations, Nepal was transforming wood-pulp 
into paper and flooding the Gangetic valley with \'ery cheap writing material. 

(3) The theory that the art of paper-making was brought to India by the Mugh?ls is 

not acceptable. 

(4) It will be diflicult to prove any direct connection between the Nepal paper and 

the Mughal Court. 

i5) There is little affinity between the processes of Nepal paper-making and those .follow- 
ed in Kashmir and the Punjab where imperial patronage bore fruit. 

(6) It was from China that paper made its way into Nepal. 

<7) The paper-industry of China entered Nepal between 7th and 9th centuries when 
Chinese influences impressed themselves deeply on Nepalese culture and civilizi- 
tion. 

(8) Nepal paper once commanded a very extensive market. It was exported south- 
wards to Hindusihan and northwards to Sokya-gumba. Digarchi and other places 
in Tremountane Bhote. It was used all Over Kumayun and was sold at Patna, 
Kessarish, Sarun. Janikpur, Darbhanga in Tirhoot, Poorneah, Govindgunge, Alli- 
gunge in Sarun, Nichoul and Ixirun in Gortikptir, Toolsipur, Bulrampur, and 
Tandah in* Glide. This v/as the condition of Nepal paper-industry as recorded 
by Mr. lExlgson, the British Resident at Khatmandu in 1S37 and also by Dr. 
Campbell, who resided in Nepal at this time, 

and infiuire into the different processes and machinery used by their workmen, and procure 
an account of the various kinds and amount of goods manufactured in each district. It ^ould 
also be an object of your attention to ascertain the ability of the country to produce the raw 
materials used in them, and what proportion, if any, is necessary to be imported from other 
countries and under what advantages or disadvantages such importation now is, or might be 
made Should it appear to you that any new art or manufacture might be introduced wip 
advantage into any district you arc to point out in what manner you think it might be 
accomplished.” » 
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(9) In 1831 (Sth December) Mr. B. H. Hodgson, the then resident at Khatmandu sent 
specimens of Nepal paper to Mr. H. T. Prinsep, Secretary to the Governor- 
General for presentation to Lord William Bentinck. Hodgson recommended that 
Nepal paper should be ued for office records in place of the common paper of 
Hindustan. Dr. Campbell, the Asst. Resident fully endorsed the opinion of 
Hodgson. 

(10) Lord Auckland made an inquiry about Nepal paper^*’ in 1837. In 1841 British 
Government opened a factory at Darjeeling with Dr. Campbell in charge of the 
work but it was closed cu 16th April 1842 as it was found uneconomical to 
run it. 

(11) Mr. Ali concludes his paper by observing “that Government made anything but 
a fair trial of the scheme and its failure may reasonably be attributed to the 
lukewarmness of the high officials.*’ He thinks, however, that a vast field for 
the development of this nationalist paper-making industry is still lying in India 
with a view to make India! dependent on none but herself for her writing mate- 
rial. I fully endorse these remarks of Mr. Ali as their force has been brought 

home to all writers and editors of literary works and newspapers in India in th(^?^e 
days of scarcity of paper consequent up>on war conditions. 

Like the history of the Daphne paper of Nepal the history of Indian paper centres, if 
reconstructed from reliable data, will enlighten us as to how this papx^r industry originated, 
developed and finally declined. It will also impress upon the present day industrialists the 
necessity of starting this industry at different centres in India again with the necessary im- 
provements to suit the present conditions of labour and life in our village which ought to be 
made economically self-sufficient and free from unemployment which has threatened the 
very existence of the villagers at critical stages of our national history in the past and will 

do so also in the near future when the war-time employment will cease and our labourers 

will be thrown on their own resources. 


Buchanan refers to the Nepal paper imported into Bihar in a.d. 1811-1812 as follows : 
Pages ^78^79 of Vol. II— Ot Etports and Imports {Padna Gaya Report) 

“ A little of the paper comes from Nepal ; the remainder comes mostly from Shahbad. 
It is exported to the east. The quantities both exported and imported are probably much 
uttderrated, the whole manufacture at Arwal on both sides of the Son being worth on the 
spot 28,000 R. When this is smoothed and fitted for the market, it will be at least worth 
32000 R. and probably 24,000 will be exported, 2|7 belonging to these districts' and 5 [7 to 
Shahbad.’" 
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The Imperial Gurjaras — ^by Shri K. M- Munshi, 

(History of Greater Gujarat from the 6th to the 


13th cent. A.c.) — Crown quarto pp. xvi + 280 and 
Plates 18, Rs. 15 1-. 

SINCJHI JAIN SERIES— General Editor, 

Acharya Jinavijaya Muni. 

Prabandhachintamani of Merutungachai} a, 
Sanskrit text, ed. by Acharya Jinavijayaji, Intro- 
duction etc. in Hindi, — Demy quarto pp. 148, 
Rs. 3|12-. 

Puratanaprabandhasamgraha, collection of 
many historical prabandhas, ed. Acharya Jina- 
vijayaji, Demy quarto pp. 211, Rs. 5|-. 

Prabandhakosha, of Rajashekharasuii, cil. 
Acharya Jinavijayaji. Sanskrit text, Introduction 
etc. in Hindi, Demy quarto pp. 166. Rs. 4|-. 

Vividhatirlhakalpa, of Jinabhadrasuri, his- 
torical description of Jain places of pilgrimage, 
ed. Acharya Jinavijayaji. Demy quarto pp. 152, 
Rs. 4|4-. 

Devanandamahakavya, of Meghavijayopadii- 
yaya, historical poem completing the samasyas of 
Magha, ed. Pandit Bechardas Doshi, Demy quarto 
pp. 104, Rs. 2il2-. 

Jainatarkabhasha, of Yasovijayopadhya> a, 
ed. with Commentary by Pandit Sukhlalji, — Super 
Royal 8vo. pp. 108, Rs. 2\~. 

Pramanamimamsa, of Hemachandracharya, 
with exhaustive critical Commentary by Pandit 
Sukhlalji, Super Royal 8vo. pp. 336, Rs. 51-. 

Akalankagranthatrayi, of Bhattakalankadeva, 
work on Nyaya, with Hindi Commentary by Pt. 
Mahendra Kumar, Super Roval 8vo. pp. 384, 
Rs. 51-. 

Prabandhachintamani, Hindi translation, by 
Acharya Jinavijayaji, Demy quarto pp. 180, 
Rs. 3!12-. 

Prahhavakacharita, of Prabhacandrasuri, his- 
torical Jain work in Samskrit, ed. Acharya Jina- 
vijayaji, Demy quarto pp. 242, Rs. 5l-. 

Life of Hemachandracharya, of Dr. Buhlcr, 
English Translation by Dr. Manilal Patel. Demy 
quarto pp. 120, Rs. 3l8-. 

Bhanuchandraganicharita, oi Siddhichandro- 
padhyaya, unique autobiography in Samskrit, ed. 
with English Introduction by Shri B. D. Desai, 
Demy quarto pp. 192, Rs. 6|-. 

Jnanabinduprukarana, of Yeshovijayopadh- 
yaya, a manual of Jaina epistemology, critically 
ed. by Pandit Sukhlalji, Super Royal 8vo. pp. 240, 
Rs. 3i8-. 

Brihatkaihakosha, of Harishena, collection of 
Jain tales in Sanskrit, critically ed. with English 
Introduction and Notes by Dr. A. N. Upadhye, 
Super Royal 8vo. pp. 550, Rs. 12| — 

Jainapustakaprashastisamgraha, a critical ed. 
by Acharya Jinavijayaji of the prashastis in 
various Jaina manuscripts of great historical 
value, Demy quarto pp. 200, Rs. 6|8-. 

Dhurtakhyana, of Haribhadrasuri, Prakrit 
text, Samskrit version and old Gujarati prose 
rendering, critically ed. Acharya Jinavijayaji, 
Super Royal 8vo. pp. 158, Rs. 5 [8-. 

Ristasamuccaya of Durgadeva, Jain Prakrit 
work on omens, critically edited with Samskrit 
chaya, English translation, Introduction and 
notes by Prof. A. S. Gopani, — Roy. 8vo., pp. 296, 
Rs. 8l-. 



NOTES AND NEWS 

Our First Convocation. 

The First Convocation of the Bhavan was held at the Bhavan premises on Sunday, 15th 
July, 1944. Mr. Justice N. S. Lokur delivered the Convocation address. A large and 
distinguished gathering attended! the function. Diplomas and prizes were awarded to twenty- 
six candidates who had passed the Bhavan’s examinations. Nine medals were also presented 
to the winners of the Bhavan’s All-India Indian Culture ESsay Competitions. 

Shri Munshiji, the President, in the course of his introdurtory remarks said that for the 
fust time in the last six years of its life, the Bhavan has now emerged into a sort of miniature 
itniversity giving its own titles to students who appeared in the examinations held by the 
Bhavan. 

Discussing the report of the last year given elsewhere in this issue, Shri Munshiji said 
that the first concept had been to hold examinations in Shastric studies and the Gita. Uptil 
now the Bhavan was teaching vStudents for University examinations. Hereafter the Bhavan 
will specialise in training students for its own examinations. 

Stressing the need for enlivening Sanskrit studies Shri Munshiji continued ; 

“Sanskrit is the fountain source of Indian Culture. In order that our culture should 
continue to take a foremost place in the world culture of today, the old system of Sanskrit 
education which only provided an asylum for poor Brahmin boys without regard to what 
they learn must be overhauled. Sanskrit must come to occupy the position of a living force 
in life catering to modern needs. This equally requires that scholars who have studied under 
the old system must absorb new methods and on the other hand that they be accorded a 
position to which they are entitled by reason of their scholarship.” 

“Our Nationalism ” said Shri Munshiji, “is not a forced growth of a foreign imitation. 
It is the flowering of the genius of India, of which the roots are deeply imbedded in the ancient 
culture of the land. And in the freedom! we covet, we only seek the right and the power 
to translate our culture into a way of life which will raise humanity from the slough of 
materialism.” 

Justice Lokur's Address. 

I am glad to be prCvSent among you this afternoon, and I am thankful to be asked to 
take part in the proceedings of this delightful function. But I am afraid the selection has 
not been very happy. When the Registrar first mentioned this function to me, I thought 
that I was to preside at the opening of the Singhi Library and I promised to preside if 
I be free. Then on the telephone I told him that I was free on Sunday evening. But 
when I received the printed invitation, I was surprised to read that I had to deliver the 
Convocation Address. That expression is too bombastic for the few words that I intend 
to say. I had hardly any time to prepare an addiess befitting the occasion and I mir-t 
apologise to you for disappointing you. In fact I should have declined this honour in 
favour of a more learned oriental scholar who could do justice to the occasion. 

Now I am going to content myself with expressing my admiration for the excclleni 
work which this Bharatiya Vidya Bhavan has done during the past six years and has been 
now doing. It has undertaken very ambitious programmes for the advancement of Bharatiya 
Vidya and has .several branches of activities. Primarily it spreads knowledge by teaching 
and arranging lectures of eminent scholars. It examines students like a University and 
gives them certificates, diplomas and prizes. It pos^sses not only a huge library of printed 
books, but also a collection of rare manUvS'eripts. It carries on research work. And, lastly, 
it conducts magazines and publishes books of reputed authors. Thus it has spread itself 
in all directions and has been rendering yeoman service to Bharatiya Vidya. It may be 
stated, without fear of contradiction, that all this is the fruit of the labours of one high 
scaled individual — ^Shriyut K. M. Munshi. The idea was conceived by him, it was deve- 
loped by him, and it is being carried out by him with the assistance of a band of enthusiastic: 
scholars. This shows what the sincere and well-diilected efforts of a single dynamic person 
can achieve in the course of such a short time. In one sentence Shriyut Munshi is to this 
Bhavan what Pandit Malavyaji is to the Benares Hindu University. 
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The Bhavan has placed beforo itself a very lofty ideal, and although its main purpose 
is to propagate Sanskrit studies, its curriculum comprises a variety of subjects, including 
history, politics, mathematics, music and painting. The object is not merely to make the 
student a Sanskrit scholar, but also a useful citizen. No Hindu can claim to have completed 
his education unless he has studied Sanskrit. Our religion and culture are imbedded in 
it. It is really the most beautiful language in which to express one’s thought, 

Bhdsasu mukhyd madhurd divyd gtrvdna Bhdrati, 

In no language can a thought be expressed in such a variety of ways as in Sanskrit. 
1 may have a partiality for Sanskrit, but I feel no doubt that the beauty of expression in 
Sanskrit is incomparable. Apart from a sort of patriotism involved in the study of our 
ancient literature, one ought to study it at least to enjoy the pleasure of its beauty. We 
find beauty even in such books as Sanskrit dictionaries. In no other language, so far as 
I know, are dictionaries versified ; but we have nearly 80 “Kosas” like those of Amara, 
Yadava, Medini and ViWa, vying with each other in versifying a comprehensive dictionary 
of the Sanskrit language. Amara’s Kosa, which I think is the best of the lot, contains all 
the words in common use in Sanskrit, very systematically arranged. The Shastric system 
of Sanskrit study includes the learning of Amara Kosa and Panini’s grammar by heart. 
In our school we used to learn by heart Amara Kosa, or at least Amara Sara. I must hero 
take the opportunity of disapproving of the wholesale condemnation of studying by heart. 
It is said to blunt the memory and cause a strain on the students. I ami still unconvinced 
that it does either. On the other hand it whets the memory and makes the students ac- 
curate and exact. There is no harm in going through light literature by rapid reading, but 
there are some matters which deserve to be committed to memory. Ability to reproduce 
the beautiful expressions used by great writers is a very valuable asset. It is only during 
the young age that these can be memorised. From my personal experience I can say that 
what I committed to memory in my school days can be repeated by me with greater ea^c 
than what I tried to memorise in subsequent years. As one grows old, one relies more on 
common sense than on memory. It gives an abundant confidence in one’s self to be sure 
of one’s knowledge and that can be achieved by fixing it in memory, rather than by possessing 
a hazy idea of having read something of the kind somewhere. This is especially true of 
Sanskrit and mathematics, in which one has to know the forms and formulae accurately. 
In Sanskrit the prosody makes the verses sonorous to the eastern ear and it is easy to commit 
Sanskrit verses to memory. I earnestly exhort every youngster to commit to memory at 
least one verse every day, in spite of whatever may be said against learning by heart. 
You all know how our holy Vedas, whict^ are said to be apauruseya have been handed down 
in all their purity from generation to generation from time immemorial, by the system of 
Samhita, Pada, Krama, Jafa and Ghana. I do not for a moment suggest that there is, 
in these days of printing, any necessity to learn the Vedas by rote in that manner. The 
iremendou.s’ amexmt of labour involved in becoming a Ghanapdlhi hardly allowed the student 
of Vedas any time to study any other branch of knowledge. Hence we had specialists in 
Vedas, specialists in V ydkarma, specialists in Nyaya and Vedanta and so forth These 
specialists became mavSters in their* own subject, but were otherwise good-for-nothing. 
Speaking of specialists I am reminded of the Guru and his three stud^^nts. The tale is stale, 
but none-the-less worth repetition. Of the three students the first was a gammarian, the 
second was a student of literature and the third a student with general knowledge and com- 
mon sense. The third wa.^ the favourite of the Guru. When a friend asked the Guru why 
he was so fond of the third, he said, is the most practical. If you want to lest, go 

to all the three and say “ Bhaftasya katydm kurutah^ pravistah” When the friend went to the 
three pupils and uttered the sentence, the grammarian saw that the sentence was grammatically 
faultless, was satisfied and remained quiet. The second student, who understood its meaning 
became upset and panic-stricken, and began to run about asking, “ Where did you leave 
the Guru ? How is he doing ? What is the reme.dy ? The third student realised that it 
was all a joke and coolly said, Why do you want to make a fool of us ? How can a 
lizard enter the hip of our Guru . It is all absui^d. The way in which the three students 
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behaved on hearing the same sentence was sufficient to account lor the Guru’s fonclne:s 
for the student of common sense. 

A somewhat similar charge is levelled against our Shastris who study Sanskrit in the 
old Shastric method. Those of us who started the study of Sanskrit with Bhandarkaf’s 
two books, Kusumasangraha and Apte’s guide are apt to consider the Shastric method 
crude and impertect. The initial stages may vseem crude, but those who study in that way 
have not got to hurry up and complete everything in a short time, as the university 
studerits have got to do. They take their own time, and perfect what they learn and 
commit most of the things to memory. They can quote off-hand passages learnt by them. 
1 hose who attended the last 1 idvai Parisad in Poona must have been struck by the very 
high level at which the discussions were conducted in Sanskrit by the Pandits. On any 
point raised, they could quote chapter and verse without reference to books, and silence 
the opponent. It was simply a treat to listen to those discussions. But the modern 
tendency is to secure rapidity. Everyone is after finding out a means to reach the end 
quickly and easily. The result is that the standard of Sanskrit has considerably deteriorated, 
especially in the Matriculation students. 

I realise that there is also another very strong rcavSon for this deterioration, Sanskrit 
grammar being comparatively difficult, students taking Sanskrit had to study harder and 
yet secured less marks than students who look Frerich, Persian or Ardhamagadhi. The 
University atithhrities got out of this disparity by lowering the standard of vSanskrit 
grammar for the Matriculation examination. The students need not know the formation 
of different grammatical forms of words, but it is enough if they can recognise the forms. 
This course had to be resorted to in order to check the students' giving up Sanskrit and 
taking French, Persian or Ardhamagadhi. I would suggest that at least for those who 
aspire fov Sanskrit scholarship; a higher standard should be fixed and a different paper be 
set for such students. I am not an expert educationist, but coming as I do in contact with 
many average students, I have derived the impression that this rapid reading method 
leaves the students shallow, and justifies the “ water-pot ” theory which Principal Sharp 
of the Deccan iCollcge frequently used to apply to them. Like posts of water they cairy 
their heads full to the examination hall, and return home empty, after pouring out the 
contents. 

All this is really a digression. The moral of w'hat I have said seems to havg been 
present before the minds of those who have drawn up the curriculum of studies in this 
Bhavan. It is a harmonious combination of the old and the new. and the variety of the 
subjects taught leaves no room for apprehension that the students of the Bhavan may 
become blind specialists. But I am afraid this by itself will not be enough to attract 
students. I have no doubt that those who go successfully through the c'ourses of the studies 
prescribed by the Bhavan will be great Pandits and will have the satisfaction of having 
gained mastery over the subjects taught. But what next ? Dr. Savage, a great American 
educationist says : 

" The most important thing of all for every young man at the outset, is that he 
should be so trained that, drop him w’herever you will in the world, he can earn an honest 
living. That is the foundation, only. Yes. The foundation, however, is, in one way 
of looking at it, the most important part of any structure.” 

This is perfectly true. There may be a few who want proficiency in Sanskrit and 
seek knowledge for the sake of knowledge itself or as a help to pass their higher University 
examination like M.A. or Ph. D., but the common student wants education to help him 
in earning his bread. This is‘ the reason wffiy most of our Sanskrit Pathasalas conducted 
by Shastris are starving for want of students. There is no outlet for them after they get 
out of the school. But this need not be the fate of the students who obtain diplomas 
from this institution, since the curriculum prescribed is comprehensive and in no way inferior 
to that of corresponding examinations in any University. What is needed is an official 
recognition of the diplomas granted by this Bhavan. Every effort should therefore be made 
to prevail upon the Government and the different Universities to recognise the diplomas 
of this Bhavan, If that recognition is forthcoming, the Bhavan is sure to be a most 
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popular forum of education, and in the very next year admission will hav'e to be denied 
to many students for want of accommodation. 

1 am sorry I have delayed so long in offering my very hearty congratulations to the 
Bhavan on its splendid achievements during the past six years. These achievements have 
been very modestly described in the Annual Report for 1944-45. It shows that it has 
attained the position of an All-India institution. Bombay being a central place the Fihavan 
has the association of several Paihmalas and trusts and has opened several cenlres for its 
examinations outside Bombay. It is guided in its activities by a Fardmar^a Samiti consist- 
ing of eminent orientalists from all over India. The students going through the courses 
will not be mere Shastris of the old school but will have the advantage of various branches 
of knowledge which a modern educated person requires. Whether the diplomas of tiiis 
Bhavan are recognised or not, they will be eminently suited to be employed as qualified 
Shastris in schools and colleges. 

As stated in the repewt, one of the outstanding activities of the Bhavan in this year 
was the starting of courses of studies and examinations in the various Shastras. Scholars 
vvho wanted to study the Shastras had for want of such a centre, to go to Benares or 
Calcutta to get recognition. This long-standing want has been removed by this new activity 
of the Bhavan for which it deserves sincere congratulations. The All-India Indian Culture 
Bssay Competitions held by the Bhavan are becoming increasingly popular. This year 
there were as many as 14 competitors hailing from distant places like Lahore, Vlysori-, 
Karachi and Etah. 

Although the Bhavan may justly be proud of every one of its departments, the one 
that has appealed to me most is the new department of G'Ud Vidydlaya which was started 
last year to popularise the vStudy and rcvsearch of the Gita in particular, and Hindu religion 
and Culture in general. It is a good sign of the mexiern times that our young boys and 
girls are being attracted to the study of BhagvadgiLu. Before an audience like this it is 
vsuperfluous to expatiate upon the greatness of the Gita. It is the nector milked from the 

kine of all Upanisads. Sarvopnisado gdvo dughdam gitdmrtam rnuhat . . In the third 

volume of the Bharatiya Vidyd magazine, the Founder President of this Bha\’an, Shriyul 
.Munshi, has dealt with many aspects of the message of the Gita," in his well-thouglit 
and well documented article — " Experiential Approach to the Gita." Numerous other vscholars 
have put forward their own interpretation on the purpose and teachings of the Gita and 
they will be found collected by Dr. Dandekar in the " The Progress of Indie Studies " 
published by Bhandarkar Oriental Research Institute. But they are not all. Every time 
one re-reads the Gxtd, something new appears to come out of it. l! gives you a sort of 
inspiration. Munshiji has written another work on the Gita, “ Bhagavad Gita and Modern 
Life" and we are eagerly waiting for its publication. To imbibe the essence of the Gila 
one ought to know it by heart. This is now achieved in many place.') by starting Gita Patha 
cempetitions and giving away prizes to boys and girls who can recite prescribed Adhyayas 
of the Gita. In Poona I have seen hundreds of tiny boys and girls entering the competition 
on the Gila Jayanti day and acquitting themselves very creditably. In this way the IfXXl 
and odd stanzas of the Gita are easily learnt by heart. I know that there are many who 
find fault with the method of cramming verses without knowing their meaning. Even as 
regards the Vedas, that are usually learnt by rote, the Niiukta, the oldest known work dealing 
with exegesis of the Vedas, condemns one who repeats them without knowing their 
meaning; - 

Sthdnurayam hhdrah khila cedadhilya vedun na vijdndti yortham. 

This is all the more true of the study of the Gttd. Bui the learning of the text 
of the Gita by heart is only a foundation and if such students get the opportunity ot 
listening to the lectures such as are arranged by this Bhavan, they will easily"^foIlow and 
appreciate them. It is' a matter for congratulation that for the benefit of advanced students 
of the Gita, this Bhavan is arranging such high class lectures as those delivered by Maha- 
mahopadhyaya Anantkrishna Shastri, Shriyut Munshiji himself, Pandit Satawalekar and 
Hindutva Deepak Mahadev Shastri Divekar. To supplement the excellent work carried 
on by this Bhavan in this Department, I do not see why in schools predominated by Hindus, 
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a few minutes should not be allotteid every day to the reading of the Gita before the school 
hours begin. In all missionary schools and Colleges the Bible is read and I know that 
several non-ChrivStian students study the Bible there and even appear for examinations 

in the Bible and carry away prizes. If so, why should anyone raise any objection if in 
sch(X)ls where a large majority of the stiidents are Hindus, they spend a few minutes over 
the Gita., It may be left optional to the students to attend at the time^ but I think 
that it is time that a move should be made in some such direction. 

The Bhavan is publishing Indological Research Journals in English, Hindi and 

Gujarati, but I think that in a place like Bombay we should have a Sanskrit W'eekly or 
at least a Sanskrit monthly magazine. We have at present a Sanskrit magazine at Belgaum 
called Mcidhur Vdm, but owing to various difficulties it is not able to make its appearance 
regularly. But with the resources at the disposal of this Bhavan. there should be no diffi- 
culty in conducting a regular high class magazine in Sanskrit. There is a demand for such 

a magazine and even for a weekly. In Ayodhya, Pandit Kaliprasad Shastri is ably editing 
a Sanskrit weekly called SanLskrtam ” and I understand it has a wide circulation. All 
current topics are discussed in it in chaste Sanskrit and it is a pleasure to realize how 
fluently even modern political and scientific ideas can be expressed in simple Sanskrit. I do 

hope that such a weekly will soon be started by the Bhavan. 

The head line appearing at the top of the first page of the weekly Samskrtam is intere.st- 
ing. It ruHvS' “ Asydmeva satdhdydin Samskrtamevd rdstr'ahhdsd bhaved ayarneva Samskrlasya 
uddesah. 

The goal of this weekly is to see that in this very century Sanskrit shall be the 

national language. A very laudable ambition indeed ! We would all be proud ii that is 

realized. But that apart, as a first step*, let us at least encourage speaking in Sanskrit 
by holding frequent meetings for Sanskrit talks, debates and' elocution competitions. 
This is being done in Poona, Belgaum and other places and as a result the number of 
those who can speak Sanskrit is steadily rising., In Poona the Girvana V dgvardhini Sabhd 
has been doing this work for the last thirteen years, and even today at this very hour 
it is celebrating its 13th annual day under the presidentship of Rao Bahadur K. N. Dikshit. 
During the last year the Bhavan arranged for a very large number of lectures on various 
research problems by eminent scholars and several lectures on the Gita were delivered in Sans- 
krit by Mm. Anantkrishna Sha^stri. They were more or less highly technical and they served 
their purpose very well. But in addition to such lectures, the laymen in Sanskrit should 
be given an opportunity to make speeches, though they may be broken Sanskrit and every 
encouragement should be given to them by arranging competitions in elocution. A debating 
society may be started and students of different Pathashalas, schools and colleges may 
be invited to join it. Inter-collegiate as w^ell as MPlndia Sanskrit debates may be held 
and suitable prizes awarded. This will give a great fillip to speaking in Sanskrit and 
I hope a sufficient response will be forthcoming if a proper effort is made in this direction. 

The Bhavan is already in possession of an enviable library of valuable books and a large 
museum, of ancient manuscript.s. The munificient donation of Babu Rajendra Singh has 
enabled the Bhavan to secure the Naha^ Collection of Calcutta, consisting of 6, (XX) volumes, 
and Acharya Jinavijayaji Muni’s personal collection of over 2,500 volumes. The Babu Ba- 
hadur Singhji Singhi Library which is to be opened just now is such as any institution may 
justly be proud of. I congratulate Shriyut Munshi and his help-mates in securing such a 
fine collection and I hope that scholars will make full use of it in expanding theit knowledge 
and imparting it to others. 

The only deficiency from which the Bhavan is suffering is the lack of a home of' its own. 
Its activities are spreading everyday and more and more space is required with the addition 
of every activity. Unless it has a building of its own. it cannot make suitable alterations as 
to provide accommodation for its library, lectures and classes. It is mentioned in the report 
that arrangements are being made for securing suitable accommodation for the Meghji Mathu- 
radas College, w^hich'^^s being sponsored by this Bhavan ; and I understand that the Andherl 
building will be used for the College, and that, funds are being raised for acquiring a build- 
ing in Bombay for housing the Bhavan. Let us hope that the next convocation of the Bha- 
van will be h^ld in its own spacious building. 
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Finally, (I have to congratulate the students who have won diplomas, medals and prizes, 
as well as those who having received their coaching in the Bhav^an have secured their Ph.D, 
and M.A. of the Bombay University. It is creditable to the Bhavan that all the six students 
w^ho w'ere sent for the M.A. ^ got through, one of them, Shri S. C. Bhatt scoring the Bhag- 
wandas Purushottamdas Scholarship, standing first among the M.A. candidates in Sanskrit 
and the other Shrimati Kalpalata Munshi, winning the Mankar scholarship, being the first 
among the lady candidates. For most students the real examination commences after they 
leave their Scholastic career and settle dOwn in life. It is then that even the most brilliaiil 
graduate realizes that success in life does not necessarily depend upon the brilliant achieve- 
ments in school and college examinations, that education is only a foundation and that 
materials required to build a , decent structure on it are industiA", honesty, tact, foresight and 
sound commonseUvSe. There is no reason w^hy one with these qualities and a foundation of 
sound education should not rise to the top. No doubt luck has to play its own part to some 
extent but luck will not hold out long against one who possesses these materials and uses 

them with a strong will and determination. I hope that the students going out of this 

Bhavan are sufficiently w'ell-equipped and will acquit themselves in life in such a manner 
that the Bhavan may feel proud of them. 

Before resuming my seat I express on behalf of all of us our heartfelt gratitude to 

Shriyut and Shrimati Munshi for all they have been doing for the advancement of Bhd- 

ratiya Vidyd through the medium of this Bhavan. 

The Bhavan’s Annual Report for 1944-45t 

We beg to submit the following report of the working of the Bharatiya Vidya Bhavan 
for the period covering April 1944 to 30th June, 1945. The supplement to the report for 
1943 has already covered the period up to April 1944. 

2. Executive Committee. 

The last Annual General Meeting of the Members of the Bhavan was held on 9th April, 
1944. It announced the undermentioned Executive Committee in accordance with Rule No. 18, 
of the Rules and Regulations : 

President 
Shri Munshiji 
Vice-President 

The Hon’ble Mr. Justice H. V. Divatia, M. A., LL. B. 

Treasurers 

Shri Vasantram Jamietram Vakil, B. A., LL. B., J. P. 

Shri Chatrabhuj Gordhandas Sunderdas, J. P. 

Secretaries 

Shri Tricumdas Dwarkadas, B. A., LL. B. 

Shri J. M. Shelat, M. A., Bar-at*Law. 

Members 

Dewan Bahadur Krishnalal M. Jhaveri, M. A., LL. B., Shri Mungalal Goenka, Sir 
Chunilal B. Mehta, Kt., Rao Bahadur Chunilal H. Setalvad*, C. I. E., Bar-at*Law, 

Shri Dharamsey Mulraj Khatau, Agharya Jinavijayaji Muni, Shri Ramdeo Anandilal 
Podar, Shri Sangji Sunderji, Shri Charandas M. Toprani, B. A., Shri Chimanlal C. 
Shah, M. A., LL. B., Shri Thakoredas N. Merchant, M. A., LL. B., Shri Nanalal C. Mehta, 

B. A., ( Cantab), Bar-at*Law, I. C. S. ( Retd.). 

The undermentioned gentlemen were coopted by the Executive Committee at its meeting 
held on 18th June, 1944, in accordance with Rule No. 19 of the Rules and Regulations. 

( 1 ) Shri Prabhashankar R. Bhatt, J. P., ( 2 ) Shri Lakshmi Nivasji Birla, ( 3 ) Shri 
Jugmohandas Kalyandas, and ( 4 ) Shri Prabodhehandra M. Roy, B.A., LL. B. 

The Executive Committee met four times during the period under report. 


* Shri Kantilal Thakore, B. A., ll. b., was coopted member in the vacancy caused by the 
passing away of Rao Bahadur Chunilal H. Setalvad. 

f Presented by the Secretaries of the Bhavan at the Annual General Meeting held on 
14th July. 
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3. Membership of the Bhavan. 

During the year the Bhavan lost by death Babu Bahadur Singh ji Singhi, one of ;ts Founder 
Members and Rao Bahadur Chunilal H. Setalvad, another Founder Member and a member of our 
Executive Committee. 

The undermentioned gentlemen were elected Honorary Members with full rights and 
privileges of the Members of the Bhavan at the Annual General Meeting of 9th April 1944. 

Shri Charandas M. Toprani, B. A., Shri Motilal C. Setalvad, M. A., LL.B., Bar-at*Law 
Shri Gordhandas Sonawala and Shri Jagjivandas Dossabhai. 

4. Constitutional Changes. 

The constitution of the Bhavan was found, in the light of the experience of the past six 
years, to require some changes. A sub committee consisting of Shri Munshiji, The Hon’ble Justice 
Sir H. V. Divatia, Sir C. B. Mehta and Shri Chimanlal C. Shah was set up last year to go into the 
matter and their recommendations are being placed before the general meeting. 

5. Departments. 

We give below the names of the staff working in the various departments of the Bhavan, 
during the year and their activities. Details of their works under print and preparation as also the 
list of the research papers prepared by them during the year are given on cover pages 3 & 4. 

( i ) Shri Mungalal Goenka Samskrit Shikshapitha ( Department of Samskrit and 
Comparative Philology ). 

Name Remarks 

(a) Acharya Jinavijayaji Muni Hon. Director, General Editor, Singhi Jain Series, Editor 

l^^f, Jt. Editor, Bharatiya Vidya Series, Univer* 
sity Teacher for Ph. D. in Samskrit, Ardhamagadhi, and 
Comparative Philology, President Gujarat Historical 
Conference. 

( b ) Dr. A. D. Pusalker, Assistant Director, Jt, Editor, Bharatiya Vidya and 

M.^., LL.B., l^h.D, Bharatiya Vidya Series, Assistant Editor, Bharatiya 

Itihasa Samiti History of India, and University Teacher 
for M. A. in Samskrit. 

(c) Prof. H. C. Bhayani, M. A. Carries on research, the critical edition of Svayaanbhu's 

‘Paumacariu' being his major work. 

( d ) Shri P. C. Shah, M. A, Lecturer, worked on the critical edition of ‘ Vijnana- 

bhikshu's Yogavarttika". Joined as Lecturer in Samskrit 
at the M. T. B. College, Surat, June, 1945. 

( ii ) Shri Mungalal Goenka Prakrit and Hindi Shikshapitha ( Department of Prakritic 

Languages and Hindi) 

( a ) Acharya Jinavijayaji Muni. Professor and Head of the Department. 

( b ) Shri Udaising Bhatnagar, M.A. Research Fellow, Works on thesis, ‘ A critical edition of 

Padminicharita' for the Ph. D. degree. 

(c) Shrimati Pratibha Trivedi, M. A. Research Fellow, works on the critical edition of 

‘ TarangavaikahS of Bhadreshwara' for the Ph. D. degree. 

( iii ) Shri Narmad Gujarati Sahilya Parishad Shikshapitha ( Department of Gujarati ) 

(a) Prof. Yashwant Shukla, M. A. University Teacher for M. A. in Gujarati, Jt. Editor, 

Gujarati Sahitya Parishad Patrika, Lilavati Munshi 
Professor of Modern Gujarati. 

( b ) Prof. H. C, Bhayani, M. A. Narmad Professor of Old Gujarati. 

( c ) Shri Upendra Pandya, M A. Lecturer, worked mainly on the preparation of 

Conducted informal M. A. classes 
in Gujarati. Joined as Professor of Gujarati, Dhai' 
mendrasinghji Arts College, Rajkot, in June, 1945. 

(d) Shri Ramanlal G. Bhatt, B. A. Research Fellow, worked on the ‘Critical Edition of 

Yogashastra Balavabodha,' now submitted as thesis for 
the Ph. D. degree.* 
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( iv) Department of Vedic and Shastric Studies 

(a) Acharya T. A. Venkateswara Head of the Department, University teacher for M. A. 

Dik&hitar, Ubhayamimamsapravina, in Samskrit and Local Secretary, Bengal Samskrit 
Vedantasiromani, etc. Association Examinations. 

( b ) Pandit Madhavacharya, Conducts shastric classes. 

Sarvatanirasvatantra. 

(c) Pandit G. V- Joshi, Conducts Shastric classes, and informal lectures for 

M. A. students in Samskrit. 

( d ) Pandit Gautamlal Dave, Teaches Jyotish and other Shastras. 

Jyotishalamkara^ Jyotisharaina. 

( e ) Pandit Gaitonde, Acharya. Part-time Shastri. 

( f ) Pandit Giridhar Bhatt, Acharya. Part-time Shastri. 

( g ) Pandit Revashankar Meghji. Part-time Shastri. 

( h ) Shri Vaidyanath G. Mishra, Carries on research for Mahacharya title of the Bhavan. 

Acharya. 

( V ) Bhagavad Dharma Shikshapith 

(a) Prof. Durgashankar K. Shastri. Hon. Professor and Head of the Department, Vice- 

President, Gujarat Plistorical Conference. 

( b ) Prof. S. D. Gyani, M. A. Works on Wayu Purana— A Study' for the Ph. D. degree. 

( c ) Pandit Madhv acharya, Conducts classes in Anubhashya. 

Sarvatanirasvatantra . 

( d) Pandit G. V. Joshi, Acharya. Conducts Bhagavad Gita classes. 

( vi ) Dharma Shastra Shikshapitha ( Department of Dharma Shastra ) 

( a ) Prof. Jayantakrishna H. Dave, Hon. Registrar and Asstt. Director of the Bhavan, Hon 

M.A., LL.B. Professor of Dharmashastra, President, Bombay Astro- 
logical Society, University teacher for M. A. in Samskrit, 
Jt. Editor, Bharatiya Vidya. 

( b ) Dr. Ludwig Sternbach, Hon. Professor, University teacher for M. A. in Ancient 

LL. D., Ph. D. Indian Culture. 

(vii) Shri Singhi Jain Shastra Shikshapitha (Department of Jain Studies) 

{ a ) Acharya Jinavijayaji Muni Head of the Department. 

( b ) Pandit Sukhlalji Sanghavi Hon. Professor. 

(c) Prof. A. S. Gopani, M, A. University Teacher for M. A. in Ardhamagadhi, His 

thesis — * A critical edition of Durgadeva’s Rishtasamu- 
ccaya " has been accepted for the award of the Ph. D. 
degree by the Bombay University. 

( viii ) Bharatiya Itihasa Shikshapitha ( Department of Indian History ) 

( a ) Dr. R. C. Majumdar, M.A., Ph.D. Hon. Professor, General Editor, Bharatiya Itihasa 

Samiti History of India. 

(b) Prof. S. D. Gyani, M. A. University teacher for M. A. in Ancient Indian Culture, 

Editor, works on thesis ‘ Vayu 

Purana — A Study.' 

(c) Dr. G. N. Saletore, M. A., Ph. D. Worked on ‘Glory that was Gurjaradesh Part IV,' 

Resigned 1st June. 

(d) Mr. Banarsidas, M. A. Reader, working on the Glory that was Gurjaradesh, 

Sultanate and Mughal periods. 

( ix ) Shikshanshastra Shikshapitha ( Department of Educational Studies ) 

(a) Prof. K. S. Vakil, M. Ed., Hon. Professor, University Teacher for M. Ed. and 

I.E.S. (Retd.), M. R. G. S. etc. Ph. D. in Education. 

( b ) Shri Namdeo T. Chawdhuri, Research Fellow. 

B.A., B.T. 

(x) Department of Iranian Studies. 

Dr. 1. J. S. Taraporewala, Ph. D., Hon. Professor, conducts weekly lectures on Comparative 

Bar-at-law. * Grammar of Indo-Iranian Languages. 
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6. Bombay University Examination Results. 

Pb. D. 

Prof. A. S. Gopani's thesis — ' A critical edition of Durgadeva's Ristasamuccaya ' — has 
been accepted by the University for the award of the Ph. D. degree in Ardhamagadhi. 

Shri Ramanlal G. Bhatt has submitted his thesis for the Ph. D. in Gujarati — A critical 
edition of Yogashastrabalavabodha. 

M. A. 

All the six candidates who appeared from the Bhavan for the M. A. passed, five in second 
class and one in third class. Their names are given below. Shri Shankarlal C. Bhatt, won the 
Bhagwandas Purushottamdas Scholarship, standing first among the candidates for M. A. in 
Samskrit this year. Shrimati Kalpalata Munshi also won the Miss Sorkaribai Mankar Scholar- 
ship, being the first among the lady candidates. 

Name of candidate Class in which passed. 


Samskrit 

Shri Shankerlal C. Bhatt ( Winner of the Bhagwandas Scholarship ) II 

Shrimati Kalpalata K. Munshi {Winner of the Mankar Scholarship) II 

Shri Navinchandra A. Doshi II 

Gujarati 

Shri Jitendra A. Dave II 

Shri Bhupendra G. Upadhyaya II 

Shri Mahendra 1. Pandya III 

7. Shastric Department. 

( a ) Our Examinations. 


The starting of courses of studies and examinations in the various Shastras is one of our 
outstanding activities of the year. Scholars of this Presidency had for want of such a. centre- to go to 
Benares and Calcutta to get recognition. This new activity of the Bhavan meets this long felt want. 

From this year onwards our Pathashala will be teaching students for the courses of the 
Bhavan only. Syllabuses for the Praveshika, Shastri, Acharya and Mahacharya examinations in 
the undermentioned subjects have been laid down : Veda, Vedanta, Sahitya, Vyakarana, Sankhya- 
Yoga, Nyaya-Vaisheshika, Purvamimamsa, Dharmashastra, Vaishnavism, Shaivism and Tantrl^ism, 
Jaina-nyaya, Jyotisha, Jaina Agama, Arya-Samskriti and Sarvadarshana. Vid and Visharad courses 
in Jyotish and the Gita have also been prescribed. The Visharad title is aLso awarded by thesis in 
the Gita, Dharma (Vaidika, Bauddha, Jaina etc.), Darshan (Vedanta, Nyaya, Sankhya, Mimamsa 
etc. ), Kala ( Chitra, Sthapatya etc. ), Bhasha ( Samskrit. Prakrit, Modern Indian Languages etc. ), 
Itihasa, Arthashastra, Samaja Shastra and Jyotisha. The Mahacharya course in which scholars 
who have already passed the highest examinations in the Shastras are trained in modern methods of 
scientific criticism is a unique feature of ours. The Vineet is an entrance examination for our re- 
gular courses. The syllabuses for these examinations are similar to those for other oriental examina- 
tions in the country with such improvements as have been found necessary in the light of experience 
and to suit present-day conditions. This January Gita Pravesh and Gita Vid examinations were 
conducted at three centres, at the Bhavan, the Navchetan High School, Ahmedabad and V. N. High 
School, Dharmej. Of the twenty-eight students who appeared for the Gita Vid and Gita Pravesh 
examinations twenty-two passed. Two candidates, Shri Vasant K. Dhonde. B. A. ( Hons. ) and Shri 
G. N. Chakravarty, M. A., were awarded the Visharad title by thesis. 

( b ) Our Pathashalas. 

Last November, the Devidas Lallubhai Samskrit Pathashala was placed in charge of 
the Bhavan. We are coordinating the activities of this institution with those of the Mumbadevi 
Samskrit Pathashala, The Sheth Nagardas Rughnathdas Jyotish Shikshapith and the Shri Purushot- 
tamdas Thakkar Vedashala which are already departments of the Bhavan. Senior classes in the 
shastras are conducted at the Bhavan's premises, while beginners are taught at the Gulalwadi 
Pathashala where a branch of the Bhavan has been opened. We are also arranging evening classes 
in the Shastras and scholarships are offered to undergraduate and post-graduate students with a view 
to produce a set of scholars who combine in themselves shastric studies on the traditional lines with 
the critical methods of modem scholarship. 

In order to inculcate in the rising generation a love of Samskrit, from this year we are 
conducting evening classes at the Bhavan on Matriculation Samskrit texts. We have from this 
June also instituted the system of day scholars, and are paying them stipends ranging from Rs. 3/~ to 
lis 35/- per mensem, • 
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Both of our students who appeared for the examinations of the Bengal Sanskrit Associa- 
tion passed. Of the eleven students who appeared for the examinations of the Benares Government 
Sanskrit College, eight passed. 

We had to reorganise the Pathashalas. The general conception of their being an asylum 
for poor Brahmin boys preparing for priesthood had to be replaced. By setting minimum standards 
for admission and the rigorous enforcement of examinations we are trying to pick out the very 
best students who are equipped and earnest for the study of the shastras. It is also proposed to 
appoint a committee to organise this department. 

( c ) The Jyotish Vidyapith. 

It is one of the aims of the Bhavan to establish Hindu Astronomy and Astrology in their 
true scientific form by systematic research and teaching. Apart from the Bhavan’s full time classes 
in the subject, we are also conducting adult classes on Sundays preparing students for the 
Bhavan’s Jyotir Vid and Jyotir Visharad examinations. In this we are having the full cooperation 
of the Bombay Astrological society, which was affiliated to the Bhavan last year and is conducting 
its activities in the Bhavan since then. As a first step for research we are getting copied all the 
Nadi granthas in the Adyar Library and the Madras Government Oriental Manuscripts Library, such 
as Sukranadi, Satyasamhita and Devakeralam and rare commentaries on Brihajjataka and Jaimini- 
sutra. The Bhavan also proposes to publish a handy annual Nirayan Panchang based on modern 
mathematical calculations. One of its special features will be that it will give the geocentric 
position of all the planets every day. 

8. The Bharatiya Itihasa Samiti History of India* 

Negotiations are being carried on with well-known publishing houses for the simultaneous 
publication of the History in India, England and the U. S. A., in order to ensure wider publicity. 
It is proposed to publish the volumes in three sets, first ( Ancient ) comprising the first four 
volumes, second ( Medieval ) vols. 5-7 and last ( Modern ) vols. 8-10. As the volumes will be 
published in their serial order, it has been decided to concentrate at the moment on getting the 
press-copies of Vols. 1-4. Contributors were requested to submit press-copies of their chapters by 
the end of June, 1945, and the response has been encouraging. It is expected to begin the editing 
work in August, and take up printing by the end of the year. In this connection we acknowledge 
with gratitude the services rendered by Shri Shantilal Gujar, Bar-at-Law, the Hon. Secretary of the 
Samiti. 

9. The All-India Indian Culture Essay Competitions. 

These competitions are becoming increasingly popular. This year there were fourteen 
competitors’ as against last year’s seven. The results are given below. 

Name of the Competitor. Title of the Essay. 

GOLD MEDAL 

Shri Vasant K. Donde Idealism and Materialism in Indian Philosophy. 

Prof. Kantilal B. Vyas, Bombay Asoka — a Historical Study. 

Shri Jagmohanlal Mahajan, Lahore Circumstances leading to the annexation of the 

Panjab. 

SILVER MEDAL 

Shri G. V. Pulsule, Poona A New approach to Hinduism. 

Shri Dharamjit Singhji, Lahore Aesthetic -Philosophic Basis of Indian Art. 

Shri Kamtaprasad Jain, Aliganj ( Etah ) History of Hindi Jain Literature. 

Shri G. N. Chakravarty, Mysore Bhagawad Gita and Life. 

Shri N. M. BilUmoria, Karachi Ancient Tribes of India 

Dr. Vidwan Veeraraghavachar, Mysore Vidyabhyase Sankhya Yoga Samanvaya. 

The remaining three Gold medals were not awarded as the essays were not judged to be 
up to the mark. 

We have also advertised medals worth Rs. 1050/- for the current year's competition and 
31st August has been fixed as the last date for the submission of the essays. 

10. The Bharatiya Sahitya Samiti. 

On 18th February, at a meeting of scholars and litterateurs in the various modern Indian 
languages, including among others, Shri Munshijb Acharya Jinavijayaji, Shri Mama Warerkar, 
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Prof. H. D. Velankar and Dr. I. J. S. Taraporewala, it was decided to organise the Bharatiya Sahitya 
Samiti to encourage the comparative study of Modern Indian languages and literatures and 
wherever possible to coordinate the literary activities in the said languages. The preparation of 
histories of the modern Indian languages as also comparative dictionaries in these languages, 
especially for technical terms, were suggested as activities which the Samiti might immediately 
take in hand. It was unanimously decided that the proposed Samiti should be organised as one of 
the activities of the Bharatiya Vidya Bhavan. The plan of work of the Samiti is being chalked out. 

11. The Munshi Literature Trust Fund. 

Our President, Shri Munshiji, and Shrimati Lilavati Munshi have, this March, made 
a generous and substantial gift to the Bhavan subject to certain terms suggested by the Executive 
Committee. This donation consists of the rights in five English and thirtyone Gujarati works of Shri 
Munshiji and four Gujarati works of Shrimati Lilavati Munshi, details of which are given below and in 
addition a cash donation of Rs. 10,000/- for instituting the Tapibehn Medals for the annual All India 
Indian Culture Essay Competition ; the cost of production of The Glory that was Gurjaradesh ” 
estimated to cost more than Rs. 15,000/-, The Munshi Granthasamgraha containing 800 volumes 
of Indological and Gujarati publications costing over Rs. 4,000/- and cash donations of Rs. 2,000/- 
for miscellaneous purposes. Shri Munshiji has further promised to bear the expenses of the 
Professorship of Gujarati for one and half years and to pay Rs. 2,000/- towards the translation 
of the Munshi Publications into various modern Indian langU3ges. Properly exploited, the rights in 
the Munshi Publications are expected to yield the Bhavan an income of from Rs. 4,000/- to 5,000/- 
' a year and further sums for cinema and dramatisation rights. Recently the cinema rights in one 
of the works have been agreed to be sold for Rs. 10,000/-. The Munshi Granthasamgraha is a 
welcome addition to our Library ; the institution of the Tapibehn Medals puts our All-India Indian 
Culture E'^say competitions on firm foundations and the Munshi chair helps to form the nucleus 
of the Bharatiya Sahitya Samiti as one of the activities of the Bhavan. Under the terms of the 
donation one chair of Gujarati will be named after Shrimati Lilavati Munshi and the annual Munshi 
Lectures will be a feature of the Bhavan's activities. 

The Bhavan owes its conception, origin and development mainly to its Founder-President, 
Shri Munshiji. He is not only guiding all its major policies but taking tbe keenest interest even 
in the little details of its working. Shrimati Lilavati Munshi also, one of our Founder* members, 
is always eager to advance the cause of the Bhavan. This present of theirs is only one* further 
tangible act of their affection which has helped this six-year old Bhavan to important achievements. ^ 

The works of Shri Munshiji 

( R ms ? , ( 3 ) ( y ) 

( M ) ^ ( vs ) ( i ) 

( 6; ) anBisiin ( 'll ) ^ ( '13 ) wi=iia 

( 'iv ) 1-^, ( Vi ) ( lO "twits'!, 

( IVS ) ^I^n, (\^ ) ( It ) 

{^\) ( ^y ) oiw-i, 

( X ( S-Ml ), ( VM131-3, {m. ), 

i^ys) 1, ( ?.& ) OVl^l-y, ( 

Sftpi ), ( 3° ) ( S'! ) a’ls: ( 3^ ) 

( 33 ) ( 3y ) (3 m) Akhand Hindustan, ( 3 ^) 

( 3vs) Puivm'nSR (3<: ) The Indian Deadlock, (34:) The 
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12. The Bhavan Library. 

During the year our library has been substantially enlarged by the addition of about 10,000 
volumes, and a large number of manuscripts. Thanks to the munificent donation of Rs. 50,000/- 
by Babu Rajendra Singh the Bhavan has got the famous Nahar collection of Calcutta consisting of 
about 6000 volumes. The sections on art and archaeology, especially, are unique and most comprehen- 
sive. The said donation by Babu Rajendra Singh also secured for us Acharya Jinavijayaji Muni's 
personal collection of over 2500 volumes containing almost all the printed works in Samskrit, Prakrit 
and English on Jain religion and culture. In recognition of Babu Rajendra Singh's generous gift 
the tndological section of the Bhavan's library will be named after Babu Bahadur Singhji Singhi, 
his late lamented father to whom the Bhavan is already much indebted. As part of the donation 
by our President Shri Munshiji and Shrimati Lilavati Munshi of the Munshi Literature Trust Fund, 
the Bhavan also got the Munshi Granthasamgraha consisting of over 800 volumes of indological 
and Gujarati works. Seven hundred volumes have also been added by purchase or through gifts. 

The Dewan Bahadur Krishnalal Jhaveri Gujarati Library 

Last year a committee under the chairmanship of our Vice-President, The Hon'ble 
Justice Sir H. V. Divatia, raised a fund of about Rs. 10,000/- for a library of Gujarati for the 
Gujarati Sahitya Parishad in commemoration of the seventy-fifth birthday of that veteran scholar, 
Dewan Bahadur Krishnalal M. Jhaveri. The list of books is now being finalised and it is hoped 
that this collection will shortly augment the present library of the Parishad. Under the 
terms of the agreement between the Parishad and the Bhavan the Parishad's library is housed 
here and the library of the Bhavan is open to the members of the Parishad and that of the 
Parishad to the Bhavan. 

Manuscript Library and Museum. 

In sacred memory of Babu Bahadur Singhji Singhi our Hon. Director, Acharya Jina- 
vijayaji, also presented to the Bhavan his large and precious collection of manuscripts, on paper 
and palmleaf. Some of these are the oldest known in India and belong to the 9th century. A 
number of them are profusely illustrated and are written in gold and silver inks. He also 
presented his large collection of paintings, scrolls, documents, copperplates, coins and other 
works of cultural and historical importance acquired by him during his long and unbroken 
scholastic career. This forms the nucleus of the Bhavan’s manuscript library and museum. 

We are shortly to take up the cataloguing of our library on the up-to-date methods. 
Shelves worth over Rs. 10,000/- have been purchased to keep the new volumes and 
manuscriptvS. All these very welcome and necessary additions have brought to the forefront the lack 
of suitable premises as has never before been felt and unless we have a separate and permanent 
building for the library all arrangements have of necessity to be temporary and provisional. 

13. The Gita Vidyalaya. 

This new department was started in June 1944 to popularise the study of and research 
in the Gita in particular and Hindu religion and culture in general. The organisation of Gita 
Kendras, extension lectures by eminent scholars, part-time adult classes, examinations, essay 
competitions, publications and research in the Gita are at present some of its activities. Besides 
the Central Kendra at the Bhavan, Gita Kendras have been opened at (1) The Astika Samaj. 
Matunga, (2) the M. T. B. College, Surat, (3) V. N. High School, Dharmaj, (4) New High School, 
Gamdevi, (5) Navchetan High School, Ahmedabad, (6) Prajna Pathashala, Wai, (7) Ardhamagadhi 
Vidyalaya and (8) the Manohar Samskrit Vidyalaya, Ahmedabad, (9) Manekbai Samskrit and 
Vedic Pathashala, Porbunder, and (10) Raghunath Vidyalaya, Porbunder. Our Acharya T. A. 
Venkateswara Dikshitar is also conducting the Matunga Gita Kendra classes in Tamil. Shri 
Munshiji, when at Madras this April, helped in the organisation of the Madras Gita Samiti under 
the chairmanship of the Hon'ble Mr. Justice Chandrashekhara Iyer. 

Prominent among the Gita lectures delivered during the year at the Bhavan were four 
series, in all thirty lectures, by Shri Mbrshiji, Mahamahopadhaya Anantakrishna Shastri, Pandit 
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S.^tavalekar and Hindutvadeepak Mahadeo Shastri Divekar, in English, Samskrit, Hindi and 
Marathi respectively. Mm. Anantakrishna Shastri’s lectures ^ 

have since been published by the Bhavan in book form. Shri Munshiji's lectures, “ Bhagavad Gita 
and Modern Life^’ are also under print and expected to be published in a month. The Bhavan has 
also published a pocket edition of selected verses from the Gita. 

This January Gita Pravesh and Gita Vid examinations were conducted at three centres, 
at the Bhavan, the Navchetan High School, Ahmedabad, and V. N. High School, Dharmaj. Of 
the twenty-eight students who appeared for the Gita Vid and Gita Pravesh Examinations 
twenty-two passed. 

Numerous organisations are doing solid work for the study and propagation of the Gita 
in various parts of the country. Our Gita Vidyalaya extends its help and cooperation to every 
such institution in the achievement of our common goal. 

14. Publications. 

( a ) Journeils, 

Our six-monthly BJiarafiya Vidy^i was during the year converted into a monthly. So far 
seven issues of this monthly have been published. We also brought out the Bharatiya Vidya 
Miscellany, which was originally being printed as * BhTiraiiyi Vidya Volume V, ^ 

Hindi Gujarati Miscellany which was originally being printed as Vol. Ill has also been 

published. The monthlies ^ ' and ^ ^ are being 

published regularly. We have applied for permission to start a new Hindi monthly of about 24 pages. 

( b ) Books. 

The following were published during the year : 

Bharatiya Vidya Memoirs : 

The Glory that was Gujaradesh, Part III, by Shri Munshiji. 

Bharatiya Vidya Series : 
of Rudradasa, edited by Dr. A. N. Upadhye. 

Gujarati translation by Prof. K. K Shastri of Prof. Turner’s 

‘ Gujarati Phonology \ 

of Siddhasenadivakara, edited by Pandit Sukhlalji. 

Bharatiya Vidya Studies : 

Prakrit Languages and their contribution to Indian Cidture by Dr. S. M. Katre. 

BhTiratlya VidyTi Hindi Granthamala : 

‘ ’ by Prof. S. D. Gyani. 

Singhi Jain Granthamala : 

Dhurtakhyana o{ Haribhadrasuri edited by Acharya Jinavijayaji. 
of Durgadeva, edited by Prof. A. S. Gopani. 

Guj arati Sahi tya Parish ad . Publ icat ions ; 

^ \ translation by Shri Nagindas Parikh of Dr. Surendranath Das Gupta’s book 

of the same name. 

Munshi Sahitya 

* ’ A novel of Vedic times by Shri Munshiji. 

' ’ part of the work is a translation by Shri Chandrashanker Shukla of Shri 

Munshiji’s work in English of the same name. . 

* ’ by Shri Munshiji. 

The Indian Deadlock by Shri Munshiji. 

We are negotiating with publishers in Allahabad and Madras for publishing translations of 
the Munshi literature in the different languages of the country. 
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Educational Publications. 

National' Education for India by Prof. K. S. Vakil. 

Special mention must be made here of the “ Glory that was Gurjaradesh, Part II — -Gujarat 
in the Magadhan and Classical Ages and Part IV— Life and culture under the Solankis/' are under 
preparation. It is now decided to bring this history up-to-date by further volumes— Volume V, 
Epigraphic sources of Gujarati History and Volume VI — Gujarat under the Sultanate and Volume 
VII — Gujarat under the Mughal s. Other volumes also are being planned to bring the series up-to-date. 

15. Extension Lectures. 

Sixty lectures on various research problems were delivered by eminent scholars from 
different parts of the country during this period. 

16. Megji Mathuradas College. 

Arrangements are being made for securing suitable accommodation for the college. When 
this is achieved we shall proceed with the further details for its establishment. 

17. Sahitya Sansad Kala Kendra. 

The Kalakeadra activities of the Sahitya Sansad, an institution affiliated to the Bhavan, of 
classes in music and embroidery in leather and other materials is being conducted at the Bhavan 
from this June, by a committee of the Sansad of which Shrimati Lilavati Munshi is the Chairman. 
It is hoped that the Kendra will in course of time be equipped to conduct research in higher music. 

18. Donors. 

We acknowledge with thanks donations from the undermentioned institutions and indivi- 
duals during the year. 

(1) Seth Mungalal Goenka Samskrit Trust, (2) Gordhandas Soonderdas Charities, (3) 
Mumbadevi Temple Trust, (4) Gujarati Sahitya Parishad, (5) Mahalakshmi Temple Charities, 
(6) Mulji Govindji Trust, (7) Tulsidas Gopalji Charitable and Dhakleshwar Temple Trust, (8) 
Jamnadas Rarndas Dosa Trust, (9) Kesaribai Charity Trust, (10) Parpea Pradhan Charities, (11) 
The Government of Bombay, (12) Shri Munshi ji and Shrimati Lilavati Munshi, (13) Babu Rajendra 
Singh, (14) Babu Narendra Singh, (15) The Parsi Innominate Trust, (16) Bhaidas Sakhidas 
Charity Trust, (17) Shri Dalmia Jain Trust, (18) Akhila Bharatiya Arya Hindu Dharma 
Seva Sangha, (19) The Harjivan Vissonji Charitable Trust, (20) Shri Jayashanker Gaurishanker, 
(211 Shri Dharamdas Hargovindas, (22) Sir Chunilal B. Mehta, (23) Shri Vasantram Jamietram, 
(24) Shri Shriyansprasad Jain, (25) Dharamsey Mulraj Khatau, (26) Shri Motiial Tapuriah, 
(27) Shri Mathuradas Vissonji, (28) The Maharaja Saheb of Lunawada and (29) Shri Shrigopalji 
Nevatia, 

19. Conclusion. 

We may look back to the yearns activities with some satisfaction. We have now collected a 
splendid research library for our activities, the volumes of the * Glory that was Gurjaradesh ' are im- 
portant contributions, while the History of India work will be monumental. The Singhi Jain Series 
is, thanks to the indefatigable energy and enthusiasm of Acharya Jinavijayaji, now established as one 
of the most important contributions in the field of Jain religion and culture. Our Shastric examina- 
tions have great potentialities. These are only some of the most outstanamg activities during the 
year. We have still to add further fields of activities and put on a permanent basis those that we 
have taken in hand. The absence of suitable and permanent accommodation for the various 
activities of the Bhavan is at present one of our greatest handicaps. 

We take this opportunity of expressing our thanks to our colleagues on the Executive 
Committee and all those who have helped the Bhavan in a variety of ways. Prof. Jayantakrishna H. 
Dave has at great personal inconvenience and sacrifice discharged his onerous duties as Registrar 
and Professor of Dharmashastra in a purely honorary capacity. To him our thanks are specially due. 

Bombay, TRICUMDAS DWARAKADAS 

X4th July, 1945. J. M. SHELAT 

Secretaries. 



JAIN VIEW OF KARMA 

By Dr. B. C. LAW 


In .Uiinisni k^irma may be worked off by austerity, seiviee rendered to ascetics, or to 
the poor, the helpless and the suffering by giving them food, water, shelter or clothing. 
Karma does not mean a deed or some invisible mystical force. It is nothing but a complex- 
ity of a very subtle matter which is super-sensuous and which pervades the whole world. The 
word karma is derived from the verb Kr meaning to do. The Jains believe it to be the 
result of actions arising out of four sources : ( 1 ) the first source of karma is attachment 
to worldly things such as food, raiment, dwelling place, w^omen. etc., (2) karma is pro- 
duced by uniting one’s body, mind and speech to worldly things, (3) karma is engendered 
by giving the, rein to anger, pride, deceit or greed, and (4) lastly false belief is a fruitful 
source of karma. In Hinduism we find that God inflicts punishment for evil karma where- 
as in Jainism karma accumulates energy and automatically works it off without any out- 
side intervention. The Hindus think of karma as formless while the Jains think of it as 
having form. The Jains divide karma according to its nature, duration, essence and con- 
tent. Karma is intimately bound up with the soul. According to the Jains there are eiglit 
kinds of karma ; the first kind hides knowledge from us ( jhdndvaianiya karyna) , the second 
kind prevents us from beholding the true faith i daysandvaiamya) , the third kind causes us to 
experience either the sweelnes.s of happiness or the bitterness of misery* ( vedamya kar7na ) , 
the fourth kind which is known as the Mohamya karma bemusCvS all the human faculties. 
It results from wwldly attacliments and indulgence of the passions. The fifth kind deter- 
mines the length of time w^hich a jwa must spend in; the form with wJiich his karma has 
endowed him (dyu karma), the sixtii karma known as ndma karma decid^^s w^hich of the 
four states or conditions shall be our particular gait. There are many divisions of ndma 
karma. The seventh kind is gotra karma. It is the gotra or the caste which deter- 
mines a man’s life, his occupation, the locality in w’hich he» may live, his marriage, his 
religious observances and even his food- There arc tw’o chief divisions of this karma. It 
decides w'hether a living being shall be born in a high or in a low* caste family. The last 
and the eighth kind is the antaidya karma, the karma which ahvay^s stands as an obstacle, 
e.g.. Idbhdniardya, bhogdniardya, npabhogdntardva and vlrydntardya^^ 

The Jains hold that the soul wkile on the first step { mithydUvagunast kanaka) is 
completely under the influence of karma and knows nothing of the truth. The soul w^hiil- 
ing round and round in! the cycle of rebirth loses some of its crudeness and attains to the 
state which enables it to distinguish between wJiat is false and what is tnie. A soul re- 
mains in an uncertain condition, one moment knowing the truth and the next doubling 
it. A man has eilheC through the influence of his past good deeds or by the teachings of 
his guru obtained true faith. He then realises the great importance of conduct and can 
take the twelve vows. The Jains believe that as soon as a man reaches the state of an 
Ayogikevaltgunasthdnakdi, jail his karma is purged away and he proceeds at once to inoksa 
as a siddha. 

According to the Pali Nikayas an ancient householder teacher of India was the first 
expounder of the doctrine of action.- The Jaina Sutrakridnga speaks of various tvpe> of 
kriydvdda then current in India (ll. 6. 27 : I. 10. 17). Buddhism was promulgated as a 
form of kriydvdda or kaimavdda. According to Mahavira kriyavada of Jainism is shortly 
distinguished from akriyaviada (doctrine ol non-action), ajnanavada (scepticism) and vina- 
yaviada (formalism), precisely as in the word of the Buddha. Kriyavada of Buddhism is 
distinguished from Sathdyodrsti involving various types of akriyd, vieikitsd (scepticism) 

^ Mrs. S. Stevenson, The Heart of Jatmsm, p. 183. 

- Majjhima Nikdya, I, p. 483. . 
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and silavrata-paiTam^rsa (sllabbataparamSsa, formalism)." To arrive at a correct under- 
standing of the doctrinal significance of kriyiavada of Jainism it is necessary not only to 
see how' it has been distinguished from akriyavada, ajnanavada and vonayavada but also 
from other types of kriyaviada. 

According to the Siitrakrtdngd the types of akriyavada are as follows : 

(1) On the dissolution of the five elements, e.g., earth, water, fire, wind and air, 

living beings cease to exist. On the dissolution of the body the individual ceases to be. 

Everybody has an individual soul. The soul exists as long as the body exists. 

(|2) iWhen a man acts or causes another to act, it is not his soul which acts or 

causes to act.* 

(3) There are five elements and the soul is a sixth substance. These six substances 
are imiperishable. 

(4) Pleasure, pain, and final beatitude are not caused by the souls themselves, but 
the individual souls experience them. 

(5) The world has been created qr is governed by the gods. It is produced from 
chaos.'* 

(6) The world is boundless and eternal. 

All these views are reduced to four main types that corresp^ind to those associated in 
the Pali Nikayas with four leading thinkers of the time, e.g. atheism like that ol Ajita, 
eternalism like that of Katyayana, absolutism like that ol Kasyapa and fatalism like that 
of Gosala. 

The at man is a living individual, a biological entity. The whole self does not outlast 
the destruction of the body. With the body ends life. No soul exists apart from the body. 
The five substances with the soul as the sixth are not created directly or indirectly. They 
are without beginning and end. They are independent of a directing cause. They are 
eternal. From nothing comes nothing. All things have the at man, self or ego for their 
cause and ’object, they are produced by the self, they are manifested by the self, they arc 
iiftimately connected with the self, and they are bound up in the self. One man admits 
action, and another man does not admit action. Both men are alike, their case is the same 
becaUvSe they are actuated by the same force i.e., by fate. It is their destiny that all be- 
ings come to have a body to undergo the vicissitudes of life and to experience pleasure 
and pain. Each of these types stands as an example of akriyavada, inasmuch as it fail^'^ 
to inspire moral and pious action, or to make an individual responsible for an action or to 
make an individual responsible far an action and its consequences.'* 

According to the Uttarddhyayana Sutra the inefficiency of knowledge is the real up- 
shot of ajnanavada. In the Sutrakritdnga the upholders of ajnanavada are reprcvsented as 
thc’se thinkers who pretending to be clever reason incoherently and do not get beyond the 
confusion of their ideas.- The Vinayavada may be supposed to have been the same doc- 
trine as stlabbatapardmdsa in Buddhism. The Silabhatapardmdsa is a view of those who 
hold that the purity of oneself may be reached through the ob.-ervance of certain moral 
precepts or by means of keeping certain presribed vows. The upholders of vinayavada 
assert that the goal of religious life is realised by confirmation to the rules of discipfiine. ’ 

The types of KriyavaMa that do not come up to the standard of Jainism are the fol- 
lowing :~ 

(1) The soul of a man who is pure will become free from* bad karma on reaching 

beatitude but in that state it Will again become defiled through pleasant excitement or 

hatred. 

(2) If a man with the intention of killing a body hurts a gourd mistaking it for a 
baby, he will be guilty of murder. If a man with the intention of roasting a gourd roasts 

Khuddakapdtha, p. 5 ; Cf, Suttanipdla, verse 231. 

^ Ci. SwlYakrtanga, 1.1.13. 

- Ibid. 1, 1.3 5-3. 

• Ibid., I, 12.2. 


^ Cf. Sutrakrtdnga, IJ, I, 5 - 3 q 

I, 12,4. 
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a baby, mistaking him for a gourd, he will not be guilty of murder. According to Mahavira 
the painful condition of the self ii^ brought about by one's own action, and not by any 
other causa Pleasure and pain are brought about by one’s own action. Individually a 
man is born, individually he dies, individually he falls and individually he rises. His 
passions, consciousness, intellect, perceptions, and impressions belong to the individual ex- 
clusively. All living beings owe their present form of existences to their owm karma. The. 
sinners cannot annihilate works by new works, the pious annihnlate their works by absten- 
tion from works.‘^ The Jaina doctrine of nine terms {navatattva) developed from the neces- 
sity for a systematic expostition of kriydvdda which is in its essential feature only a theory 
of soul and karma. Kanua consists of acts, intentional and unintentional, that produce 
effects on the nature of soul. It must be admitted that soul is susceptible to the influences 
of karma. The categories of merit and demerit comprehend all acts, pious and sinful, 
which keep the scail bound to the circle of births and deaths, Nujmd^^' consists in the 
wearing out of accumulated effects of karma on the .soul by the practice of austerities. 

In short Mahavira’s great message to mankind is that birth is nothing, that caste is 
nothing, and that karma is everything, and on the destruction of karma the future happi- 
ness depends. Karma is the deed of the soul. It is a material forming a subtle bond of 
extremely refined karmic matter which keeps the soul confined to its place of origin, or 
the natural abode of full knowledge and everlasting peace. There are four kinds of des- 
tnictive karma ( khdtiyakarma) which retain the soul in mundane existence. They are 
as follows : (1) knowledge-obscuring karma, (2) faith-obscuring karma, (3) karma which 
obstructs the progress of the soul, and (4) karma which deludes the soul.''^ Karma plays 
an important part in Jain metaphy.sics. Jainism as a practical religion teaches us to 
purge rtirselves of impurities arising from karma. 


Cf. Sutrakrtdnga, I, 12.15, 

Cf. UttarMhyayana Siitra, XXVIII. 11. 

B. C. Law, Mahavira : Hlis Life and Teachings, p. 104. 



MISCELLANY 

MEHRAULI IRON PILLAR INSCRIPTION OF CANDRA 

By Prof. D. R. MANKAD 

I wisli lo discuss one or two points about this inscription here. The last half of the 
first verse is this : 

The first line says that the king had conquered the Vahlikas, after crossing the seven 
mouths of the Indus. Vahlikas are usually located by the scholars in the Punjab ; but I 
think Aiyangar is nearer the truth when he locates it in Sindh {Ancient India, Vol. I, 
p. 195 ) . Direction of the march is evidently from the east to the west. If one crosses the 
seven mouths of the Indus from the east and goes to the west, he is bound to reach the 
south-w'estern limit of modern Sind. It is absurd to say that the king went to the Punjab 
ajter crossing the mouths of the Indus. That the Indus was knowi: to have seven mouths 

is shown by Periplus (§ 38) who actually mentions the seven mouths of the Indus. In this 

connection, I sugge.st that Candra of this inscription must have cros'sed the seven mouths of 
the Indus and defeated the Vahlikas in the region of the modern Las Bela State, just on the 
western border of Sind, skirted on the south by the Arabian Sea. This would appear to be 
the case because even now there exists a place (a mud volcano) which is named ‘ Candra- 
gup ’, on the southern border of Las Bela State. Sir Aurel Stein locates this place at 66' , 
25*5^ (See ‘An Archselogical Tour in Las Bela’ by Sir Aurel Stein in the Geographical 
Journal, Vol. CII, Nos. 5-6, Nov.-Dee. 1943). If this name is derived from the name of 

Candragupta, we should take it that iCandragupta of this inscription (he cannot be Candra- 

varman in that case) must have defeated the Vahlikas somewhere near this place and esta- 
blished a town after his name. The name, it seems, has been, now, transferred to a mud 
volcano. 

The last line of this verse says that even now the southern ocean bears the stamp of his 
prowess. Usually, it is the Indian ocean which is understood by the southern ocean ; but I 
suggest that in this verse the southern ocean should refer to the Ar^abian Sea. When the Aryan 
lived in the Punjab, it must have been the Arabian Sea which was on their south. And, 
the designation must have remained current in traditions long after the Aryans expanded 
to the Deccan and the South. Any way, here, the southern sea seems ta be the Arabian 
Sea (to the south of Sind and Baluchistan) because, contextually, Vahlikas, in this verse, 
seem to be located on the southern sea, which would, in the light of the above identification 
of Vahlikas, be the Arabian Sea. 

In this connection, I must point out that we should not take Eastern and Western oceans 
in purv^parau toyanidhi {Kumdra I, 1) to be the Arabian Sea and the Bay of Bengal. Hima- 
layas never touch, as they are here described to do, the Arabian Sea and the Bay of Bengal. I, 
therefore, suggest that here tayunidht should mean ‘ rivers ’ and should refer to the Indu^ 
(the western river) and the Brahmaputra (the eastern river). The earlier traditional 
‘four oceans' (caturudadhi) would refer to the Indus (the western), the Arabian Sea (the 
Southern), the Ganges or the Brahmaputra (the eastern) and probably the Oxus (the north- 
ern). Thus also the Arabian Sea will be the .southern ocean. 



STUDIES IN THE HISTORY OF INDIAN COSMETICS AND 
PERFUMERY— THE CAMPAKA OIL AND ITS MANUFACTURE 
(BETWEEN A.D. 500 AND 1850) 

By Prof. P. K. CODE. 

Recently I discovered two rare MSS. of two treatises on Gandha-Sdstra (Cosmetics & 
Perfumery) called (1) the Gandhasdra of Gahgadhara and (2) Gandhavdda with Marathi 
commentary. I have prepared two papers on these MSS. giving their critical analysis, w^hich 
shows that these treatises were composed sometime between a.d. 13(X) and 16(30. We can defi- 
nitely assign the Gmidhavdda and its Marathi commentary to the period — a.d. 1300-1550 but 
the chronology of the Gandhasdra of Gahgadhara cannot be definitely assigned to any period,, 
though its contents are analogous to those of the Gandhavdda. Unfortunately none of these 
treatises quotes any works or their authors. I have reason to believe that these treaties are 
based on earliier treatises on Gandha-Sdsira as I have observed in my two papersl under 
reference. 

For an accurate history of Indian Cosmetics and Perfumery we must study the refer- 
ences to these preparations separately and reconstruct the history of each preparation from 
the technical and non-technical literature, I shall illustrate this method by recording in this 
paper some evidence about the antiquity of the fragrant oil and other preparations in which 
the Campaka^ flower and its perfume w^ere made use of by our ancestors. Such a study wall 
possess both historital and cultural importance especially with reference to the refined taste 
of those w'ho manufactured these preparations for the use of cultured ladies and gentlemen 
of antiquity. 

The use of fragrant oil is referred to in the following Subhdsitds- in V connection with the 
practice of abhyanga (i.e. smearing the body with oil or unguents’) adopted by Indian ladies : — 

=^55|i5r ii ll 

^ ciir u « 

51 ^: 

?f5ti I 

qifSiwrt 

PTWIW TftTW. II II 

Here we find the use of Campaka oil by ladies in their abhyanga. Sanskirft anthologies* 
contain many anyoktis on the Campaka tree and its fragrant flower, which show the popu- 

1 Vide p. 7 of Flowering Plants of Western Pndia by A. K. Naime, London 1894. — 
Michelia Ckampaca — A fine tree with long, oval, pointed, waved leaves', shining above ; 

sepals and petals 15 to 20, flowers yellow, rosy, fragrant ; carpels rouridish, oval sessile, many 
together at the end of a swollen stalk. Pila Champa, Champaka. 

Commonly cultivated. The flowers are used by women to ornament their hair, and are 
offered in temples'. 

The ckampak odours fail 
Like sweet thoughts in a dream” — Shelly. 

“ The pale yellow flowers have the sweet oppressive perfume which is celebrated in the 
poetry of the Hindus. From the wood of the champak the images of Buddha are carved for 
the temples — Tennant's Ceylon.*' 

2 Vide p. 270 of SubhdsUmatne^kdnddgdra, N. S. Press, Bombay, 1911. 

3 Ibid. pp. 249-250 t— V erses 64-71. The Padyave^i of Venidatta. Composed in a.d. 
1644 contains 2 verses on Campaka (Verse 668 by Rudra and 669 by Bindu Kavi) — Pages 
190-191 of the Edition of the Padyavet^ by J. B. Chaudhuri, 1944, Calcutta (Prdcyavdni 
Sanskrit Series, Vol. I). 
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larity of the flower in the ancient Indian plant lore. This flower had lent its aroma to Indian 
life and literature through centuries.^ 

The Gandhasdra of GahgMhara contains the following references to Cainpaka : 

Folio 5 (B. O. R. Institute MS.) — 

ii s ii ” 


Folio 8 — 


T* %5s g ii ii 


ct%^ 

II II 


F'Olia 10 — 





4 In the description of forest described in the Aranyakaparvan of the 

Mahdbhdrata (Critical Edition, B. O. R. Institute, 3. 155. 44) we find a reference to Cam- 
paka trees : — 

“ «IW«n II vy II ” 

Other trees mentioned in this description are : — 
ansi, snarcT^, 5iift%55, srsira^, 

3Trs%H, qRf^, #r^, s^, 351 ^, 3T>i5r«i. 

3TTiT55^, IP, 3T5it^, srf55, mv^i, 

fS3r, iT^, qrftsrrci, # 1 %^, 51Rs, srs, fir^na, ^ir^JRsT-, 

r?l5WI, cR?!, ^fR5, ( and its ), 

The description also contains names of beasts and birds of this forest such as 
and etc. Mineral products are also mentioned : 

etc. 

Regarding the antiquity of some of the plants mentioned in the Mahdbhdrata reference is 
invited to the article on Vedic Plants by Dr. G. P. Majumdar in .0. C. Law Volume^ Part I, 
pp. 645-668. Plants have proved friends of men from &e remotesit antiquity and I>r. Majum- 
dar’s studies of Indian plants are bound to enhance our respect for these friends when we 
know their historical and cultural persj^ctive. 

* The Brhatsamhitd of Vaiiahamihira contains a chapter (No. 77) on Gandhayukti (37 
Verses') — pp. 386-389 of the Calcutta (1865) Edition. Verses 5 and 6 of this chapter read as 
follows : — 



II Ml 

5?n5R%iT 

=g^.* I 

rl%if 

«dl?t ^ 

Evidently Gandhasdra has borrowed these verses from the BjhatsOmhitd without mention. 
The author of the Gcmdhasdra bows to his predecessors ( he. experts in ) 

in verse 3 at the beginning of his work ; — 

" »rajmi^Tsi ?i?nt ” 
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?^R*n5ir5r g?pr: ii 


Folio 18 — 

“ s»i ^ ?i# 1 



Folio 20 — 

“ qfft 55?r3I55 ^35551555^^ ftf^TJft q5ft »fl5f: 1 


^^5ftfta? 11 11” 

Folio 22 — 

“ aqm gf 51 ?^: 1 


ft5#f^: II || ” 


The Gahdhm dda contains the following references to Campaka : — 

Folio 28— “ IT? 315 ft ^ I 

11 ” 

( Comm. “ T R II ) 

“ gqsR ^;^3#f|%35n»F35tf ” 

( Comm. “ gqf 5113 ^ 11 ) 

Filio 29— “ 31553^333 =3qi33R3=3t ” 

(Comm. “ giqi 555 555 <) ” ) 

Folio 30-31- “ 55^^nT5555ft% II ?r5ig55# " 

( Comm. “ 3r5r 2R ^ ” ) 

(Comm. 555 -II- ) 

Folio 35— " 1 ”, “ 'at^aV d? •!• ” 

Folio 36— “ ^Tq^ ^ ^ ”, “ <*. ” 

“ qi5t ft?: I- ”, “ aiqt are «. ”, “ atqi V’ 

Folio 37— “ aim -x ”, “ ^iqi zH % ” — “ ^ ” 

Folio 39— “ 555 1 ” 

Folio 41— “ 5« =5c5tft ai^^55 ^10 5g5ft ” 

( Comm. “ aT^55 555 v ” ) 

Folio 43— “ aiqi ft? -II- ”, " aiq^s ft? -ii- ” 

Folio 45— “ ar^® =^a3: ft? -I I- ”, " ft<TO5ft Sj^ <1 =51^5515 ”, “ ajft^J 

1^”, “aiqq^ft? -I- ” 

Folio 48— “ aiq^ ft? 1 ? ” 

It appears from the above references that the Campaka exercised a dominating influence 
on the manufacture of cosmetics and perfumery in several forms such as perfumed oils^ 
powders, incense etc. Accordingly ,we find in the two itreatisies on Gandha-Sdstra the follow- 
ing materials used in this manufacture : — 

( 1 ) — Flower buds of Campaka used in certain proportions. These are called 

in Marathi. 

( 2 ) =5fq‘^JgJT ( or ^55 in Marathi ) These are full-blown Campaka flowers. 

as contrasted with the buds. 
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( 3 ) or in Marathi ) This was oil of Campaka. It was mixed 

up with other ingredients for the manufacture of sented powders etc. 

The two verses in the Gandhasara of Gahgiadhara viz. (1) etc. ” and 

< 2 ) Brhatsamitu of Varahamilhira in the chapter dealing 

Gundhayukti^ or preparation of perfumes. The Campaka oil ( ) mentioned by 

Vai^amihira (c. 500 A.I>.) had evidently an earlier tradition. We may therefore, safely 
say that the Campaka oil has a clear antiquity of 1500 years. Its popularity has conti- 
nued unabated to the present day. We must trace references to the Campaka preparations 
before a.d. 500 and determine the exact period of the hisitpry of Indian perfumery in' which 
they became current in India. 

In his chapter® on Odes t& Plants (Vrksdnyoktt) based on th6 Subhd§itds in' Sanskrkit 
anthologies Eh. G. P. Majumdar has culled out the following informatbn about the Cam- 
paka plant : — 

“ Campaka — six odes" have been devoted to this plant, whose flowers are noted for their 
beautiful colour and fragrance. 

It flourishes in a bad locality, full of sands. The poet wonders how at could be so frag- 
rant ! When planted in a village^ garden, the gardener does not water it when watering is 
needed and supplies it with plenty of water out of season. When, however, it blossoms it 
emits sweet fragrance, which ought to put the gardener to shame. 

Its sweet fragrance betrays it even when it flourishes in a Khadira forest ; and when it 
blossoms in a dry region the poet is sorry that it cannot kiss the cheeks of beautiful women 
there which it is always accustomed to do. Its existence there is altogether useless.” 

The above information, however, does* not refer to the use of the Campaka flower in the 
manufacture of cosmetics and perfumery. 

As a means of economic prediction the Campaka has been mentioned by the Brhatsam- 
hitd (chapter 29) One can infer “Gold from the flowers of the Campaka (Michelia Cham- 
paka)^’ says the Brhatsamhitd.^^^ 

The Amarakosa^'^ refers to the Campaka and Cdmpeya as follows : — > 

5 I note here the names of some of the aromatic ingre'dients mentioned in the Brhat- 
samhitd (c. a.d. 600) in the Gandhayukti : — 

^ 

ferf , 55igi, nt#, 

”, 3Tg^, ?rjR, %, 

'STRft, da, ilf®, gai, 3irdt'B3, 

Almost all of these ingredients are mentioned in the Gandhasara and the Gandhavdda. 

« Vide pp. 409-428 of Same Aspects cf Indian CivUizatim** by G. P. Majumdar, 
Calcutta, 1938. 

7 Vide Sdrngadhanrapdfddhati (stanzas 1002-1003). Sadukti Kar^mjta, 58, 2, p. 267; 
Subhd^itaratndkara (stanzas 1-5), pp. 245-246; Subhdsitdvali (stanza 801). 

8 Francis Buchanan in his PatnorGaya Report (Behar and Onssa Res. Society) gives 
an account of Bihar and Patna in aJD. 1811-12. In his chapter on “ Natural Productions : 
Plants” he observes on pp. 432-433 : — 

“ The Chcmpa of the Bhagalpur list (No. 86) is here known by the same name ; nor is 
it common. One of the timbers in most request with the cabinet makers in Patna is called 
ckcmgp and they say that this name is different from that of the tree of which I am now 
treating ; but the timber comes from Nepal and I know that there the timber of some spon- 
taneous kinds of Michelia fis in great request for the same purposes. The Michelia Champak 
is everywhere in India an exotilc and isi only to be found planted about villaj^es.” 

9 Dr. G. P. Majumdar has translate this chapter in his Vanaspatit Calcutta, 1927, 
pp. 130-134. 

10 Ibid. p. 132. On p. 75 Dr. Majumdar refers to Chdmpeyd as follows : — “ Chdmpeyd 
(Michelia ^.) indigenous of Champa-Bhagalpur 

11 Vide pp. 96-97 of Amarakosa ed. by Dr, H. D. Sharma and Dr. N. G. Sardesai, 
Poona, 1941 . 
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Ksirasvamin explains : — 

“ I SlfeiiT; \ SHf ^ 

Utmst ?r: I 1*15®!?^ WJI: q5?T^ll^: ( «r. ) II 

I few ( 3T. ?. HIvsl ) I ” 

\Zt 

The references! to the Campaka in the Amarakosa corroborate those in the Brhatsamhtta 
(c. 500 A.D.). The name for the mentioned by Amara is also signi- 

ficant. We have already pointed out that the two treatises on Gandha^-Sastra {Gandha$d;jfa 
and Gandhavddd) prescribe the use of ( or ) frequently in the 

manufacture of cosmetics and perfumery. If had assumed the name “ 

at the time of the Armtrakosa (c. A.D. 500) we may infer that it may have been used 
in the preparation of perfumes even before the time of the Amarakosa. At any rate the 
Campaka flowers and the Campaka buds were aromatic ingredients of established reputation 
1500 years ago, if not more. 

The Vardnga Carita^^ of Jatasijphanandi a Jain Sanskrit poem of the 7th Century a.d. 
refers to the perfume of Campaka and the garlands of Campaka flowers as follows : — 

«5T5J^: II II ” 

x t T q w i CT ^rtt^er ii «. ii ” 

Page 61— “ g5rFI5n^?I55%?Tq5t^ t 

'PfsiTOj ii ii ” 


Page 219— “ g^HHRI5IS|-ai»t|WI*i I 

ii ^ % ii ” 

In the KdrO^davyuha (Calcutta Edition) an early Sanskrit Buddhist text, the Campaka 
flower is included under (p. 8) of the Jetavana. Campaka trees ( ) 

are also mentioned (pp. 17-53). 

Bana in his Kddambart (B. S. Series — Uttarabkdga) refers to garlands made ’of Cam- 
paka petals (p. 253 — ) and Campaka trees (p. 256). 

The Mdnasolldsa of Somesvara (c. a.d. 1130) refers to the Campaka oil in the following 
verse (p. 81 of Vol. II of G. O. S., Baroda, 1939) 

This verse is important as it tells us how the Campaka oil was prepared. Seeds of Tila 
(sesame) were perfumed with Campaka flowers and then pressed. The oil so produced was 
used for abkyanga. 


12 Vide p. 227 of Vardnga Carita, ed^ by Dir. A. N. Upadhye, Bombay, 1938. I note 
some references to perfumed products and ingredients from this poem : — 

P. 7— “ SBR!r»155Sra?T«5tR?l^ 5^: P. 23—“ ” P. 4— “ fterfJcT ” P. 49— 

“ P- 60—“ p. 67-“iMti^rereg ”, 

p.7(>-“>i?qi;g»i5wtfs>rem ”, p. 92-“ 5®Ti15r ” p. 96-“ 

P. 97— “ sjcng%^^[%5n^: ”, P. 101— ”, P. 123—“ -MW(Hc| | ft f i T: ” 
P. 130-“ ”, P. 131—“ ” P. 154-“ P. 219-“ ^g^T: ”, 

”, p.223— “lihM,” 

“ ”, P- 224—“ ”, P. 225—“ P. 226—“ ” 

P. 229— “^ra”, P. 274— “pqm5!in^”, P.,282— “ ^|i f«>jqBi| im " 
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Buchanan lin his P^tm-iGaya Report (a.Bi. 1811-12), Vol. Iil, pp. 633-34 describes the 
preparation of Chambeli oil from Chambeli flower {Jasminum Grandiflorum w.) as follows : 

“ At the beginning of the flowering season they take 82 seers (about 169 lbs.) of the 
seed of sesamum (Til) and every fair day during the season add to one half of it as many 
flowers as they can collect. ... The seed is then squeezed in a common oil mill etc.” 

It will be seen from the description of the preparation of the Chambeli oil in a.d. 1811-12 
that the process of preparing it (is identical with that for the Campaka oil current in A.D. 1130. 

The Mdnasolldsa in its section on flower-garlands to be worn by the king mentions the 
Carnpaka^'^ flowers used in the preparation of garlands' as follows : — 


P. 9. V. ( ) — 

“ n ii 

i ” 

For blending the perfumes' of the Campaka flowers they were combined with other flowers 
for preparing the garlands. 


The Rdjavyavakdrakosa of Raghunatha Pandita prepared by the order of Shivaji the 
Great between a.d. 1650 and 1674 refers to the Campaka oil in the as follows : — 


ii ii 

The Susruta Samhitd^^ ( Sutrasthana. chap. 46. 

Campaka as follows :~ 


» 

) gives the properties of the 


“ epwrrijl ” 


In the Appendix to Astdngasamgraha (Sutrasthana) edited by Pt. R. D. Kinjavadekar 
(Poona, 1940), some texts bearing on arc recorded. In these texts there are^ 

references to the Campaka flowers : — 

p. m— ( ) 

" ^55 ?fsir i 

«fr55R5 11 11 

“ »tr55i55 357 ” 

“ ^qsR lira? ” 

“ araa grf 5Rfl[ 

P. 191 — ( ) The Campaka tree ;is to be planted to the South-east quarter of the 

house : — 

“ sTu^cjiT ^ =sncqra % ” 

Thakore Saheb of GondaT'* states' that Indian medical works recommend ,the use of twigs of 
several plants' for cleansing the teeth. Wonderful properties are ascribed to these twigs. A 
tooth-brush made of Campaka twiig {Michelia Champaka) improves the organs of speech and 
hearing. 


13 In the Word-Index to the Arthasdstra of Kautilya there is no reference to 

but in the Word-Index to Patanjali’s Vyakarana Makdbhasyd^ (c. 150 B.C.) 
is mentioned as follows : — 

II, 1, 1 (p. 364 of Kielhorn’s Edition, Bombay, 1880) 

“ W Clfi raft §iTJl:g Jiqft 3ft 

raq ift ” These are references to qP7?i and flowers. 

14 Vide p. 456 of Text with Marathi translation by Krishna Shastri Phadke, Bombay^ 
1921 (Vol. 1) —Sutrasthdna. 

15 Vide p. 59 of Aryan Medical Science, London, 1896. 
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The foregoing evidence about the antiquity of the Campaka tree and its flower as used in 
the preparation of the Campaka oil famous in Indian cosmetics' and perfumery is by no 
means complete. I record below in a tabular form the chronology of this evidence as gather- 
ed by me from Sanskrit and other sources, technical and non-technical 


Chronology. 

Reference. 

C. 150 B.C. 

— Patanjali refers to and flowers (II, 1, JTIWR ) 

Mahdhhdrata (Aranyaka parvan) mentions trees grow- 
ing in the forest. 

Susruta Samhiid mentions the properties of the Campaka flower. 


Kdrandavyuha mentions Campaka trees and their flowers. 

c. A.D. 500 

— ^Varahamihira in his Brhatsamkita refers to “ ” and 

c. 500-800 

— Amarakosa refers to and its bud called ” 

c. A.D, 630 

— Bana in his Kddambart refers to Campaka trees and 

7th Centur^^ A.D. 

— Vardnga Carita of Jatasirhhanandi contains numerous references 
to the Campaka trees, flowers and perfumes. 

C. A.D. 1130 

— Mdnasolldsa of Somesvara prescribes the use of Campaka oil for 
abhyanga and also states the mode of its preparation. 

c. 1290 A.D. 

—Jnanesvarl, Chap. XVIII, 853—“ HT ” 

” and grM 

c. 1300-1600 A.D. 

— Gandhasdra of Gaiigadhara and Gandhavdda with Marathi com- 
mentary describe in detail the method of preparing 
and using it for several articles of perfumery. 
and flower were made use of in the manufacture of 

oils, powders etc. 

A.D. 1650-1674 

— Rdjavyavahdrakosa of Raghunatha Panidita mentions ( or 

along with other fragrant oils such as 

^ etc. 

A.D. 1626-1678 

— Veijabiai in her (8-7 ): — 

( = ) 

A.D. 1811-12 

— ^Francis Buchanan in hiis Patna~Gaya Report and Bhagalpur 
Report describes Champa or Michelia Champaca in his list of 
Plants. He also describes the process of preparing Chambeli oil, 
which is exactly the same as mentioned in the Mdnasolldsa 
(A.D. 1130) for the preparation of 


— is referred to in women’s songs : — 

( by G. M. 'Kurfckar Bombay, 1882.) 

• 
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The Upani§a4vakymvakakok (by G. S. Sadhale, Bombay, 1940) Purvardha, p. 180 
quotes a sentence from containing a reference to Campaka 

'' ete/’ 

As the date of this Upanis<id has not been fixed up this reference to Campaka renders no 
chronological help in our present study. 

Brewer in his Dictionary of Phrase and Fable records the following note on Campaka : — - 

P. 236 — Champak — An Indian tree {Michelia Champaca) . The wood is sacred to 

Buddha and the strongly scented golden flowers are worn in the black hair of Indian 
women.” 

^ The Champak odours fail ” 

— Shelley : Lines to Indian Air, 

I hope the foregoing study of the antiquity of the Champekka tree referred to in the 
Mahdbharata and subsequent literature will be helpful to all students of ancient Indian plant 
lore and allied subjects. The antiquity of the Campaka tree prior to c. 500 B.c. needs to be 
established. The Word-Index to the Atharvaveda (by Vishvesvarananda and Nityananda, 
1908) does not mention Campaka. Jn Dr. Majumdar’s list of Vedic Plants in B. C. Law 
Volume, Part I the Campaka is not mentioned. 

The Sanskrit-Wbrterbuch by Bdhtlingk and Roth (St. Petersburg, 1858) records refer- 
ences to Campaka flower and tree from the Amarakasa, Trikdrj^dasesa, Hemacan'dra’s Abhi- 
dhdna Cintamani, Mahdbharata, Rdmdyana (1. ,17, 35; 3. 17, 11), Sukuta, Bhdgavata, 
Lalitav'htara, Caurapahcdsikd, Brhatsamhitd, Rdjatarangim, and Hitopadesa. 

The Sabdakalpadrunta records the following verses about -4 *-4 4) when God 

Siva is to be worshipped with iCampaka flowers : — 

( 11th Patala ) — 
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Series, 1892-1894. B. — Baudhlayana-Dharmai^stra ; ed. by E. llultsch in “ Abhandlungen 
fuer die Kunde des Morgenlandes, Vol. VIII, Leipzig, 1884. Br/z.— Brhaspati-Smni, 
reconstructed ; ed. by K. V. Rangasvami Aiyangar, G'aek wad’s Oriental Series, Vol. 
LXXXV, Baroda, 1941. Col . — Digest of Hindu Law on Contracts and Successions with 
a Commentary by J. Tercapancanana, transl. by H. T. Colebrooke, Vol. I, London, 1891. 

G. — Gautama-Dharma^stra. The Institutes of Gautama ; ed. by A. F. Stenzler, London, 
1876 ; with Mashari Bh^ya ed. by L. Srinivasacharya, Mysore, 1917 ; ed. by M. N. 
Dutt in the Dharmasastra Texts, Vol. I, Calcutta, 1908, //or. Harita-Dharmasastra ; ed. 
by M. N. Dutt in the Dharma^stra Texts', Vol. I. Calcutta. 1908. A'. Kautilya’s Artha- 
sastra ; ed. by R. Shama Sa^iry, Oriental Library Publications, Sanskrit Series, No. 37 64, 
Mysore, 1924. Kdty. — Katyayanasmrti ; ed. by P. V. Kane, Bombay. 1933. Mn. 
Manava-Dharma^stra with Kullukabhatta ; Nirn. Sag. Press, Bombay, 1886 ; ed. by P. 

H. Pandya, Bombay, 1913. N. — Narada-Smrti with Naradabhasya of Asahaya ; ed. by 
J. Jolly, Calcutta, 1885. Vds. — Vasistha-Dharma^stra : ed. by A. A. Fuehrer in “Bom- 
bay Sanskrit and Prakrit Series", No. XXiIII, Poona, 1930. V^i.- - Visnu-Smrti ; ed. by 

M. N, rXitt in the Dharmasastra Texts, Vol. II, Calcutta, 1909. Viv . — Vivadacinta- 

mahi from Vacaspatimisraviracita ( Ramacandravidyavagisasodhitah) , 1894. Vydsa.-- - 

Vyasa- Dharmasastra ; ed. by M. N. Dutt in the Dharmasastra Texts, Vol. II, Calcutta, 
1?^. Y. — Yajhavalkya-Dharma:^stra : ed. by Dr. A. F. Stenzler ( “ Yajhavalkya’s 
Geselzbuch ", Berlin-London, 1849: with Mitak^ra’s (Mit.) Commentory of Vijhyanes- 
vara by W. L. S. Pansikar : Nirnaya Sagar Press, Bombay ; with Viramitrodaya (Vir.) in 
Caukhamba Sariiskrla-Granthamala. 

CHAPTER 1. NOMENCLATURE 

I. In ancient Indian law we do not find a uniform nomenclature for the word “pledge". 

The usual word used in Sanskrit texts for “pledge" is the word 3111^. Brh. (X, 38) also 
says that “ the pledge " is termed or \ 

Pledges are considered in the sources of ancient Indian law among the first titles of 
law i.e. recovery of debt (or debt) and according to Asahaya iad N. 1-20) to 

the eighth of the 132 branches (divisions) - as 

They are considered as one of the two existing guarantees which can be offered to the 
creditor.^ 

2. Division of Pledges according to the Sources of Law, 

From the legal point of view pledges are declared to be of several sorts. Brh. (X, 38-39) 

dividesi pledges into eight categories i.e. (movable) and (immovable) ; fflcq" 

(to be kept) and (to be used) ; (with-no time limit) and (with a time 

limit) ; (stipulated in writing) and (stipulated before witnesses). 

The first six distinctions relate to the division of pledges from the legal point of view 
and the last two from the formal point of view i.e. the manner in which the contract of pledge 
was’ concluded. 

N. (1-124) divides pledges into four categories: (1) with a time limit i.e. which 

must be redeemed within a certain period ( ) ^ (2) those without a time limit 

( ) (3) to be kept only ) (4) to be used ^ y 

1 ... - N. I, 20. 

4 N. I, 117. ^ I 


p. 10. 
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Y. (II-58, 59, 61) also divides pledges into four classes i.e. into pledges fixed as to 
payment, the nomenclature of which is not given ( ^ ) 

and with a time limit ( ®), as well as pledges to be kept ( ) and to be used 

( ). Y. introduces another kind of plddge also namely the ^ 

pledge based on good conduct which means according to Mit. {ad Y. 11-61)' relying on the 
good faith of the pledgee or pledgor. This type of pledge is contracted either when the pledgor 
gives the pledgee a ver^^ valuable article as a token and takes in return only a small loan, or 
alternatively when he gives something of purely nominal value and takes a large loan in 
return." 

K. (178/8-9) distinguishes between pledges to be kept and pledges to be used, although 
the proper nomenclature of these two pledges cannot be found. 

K. in another place (178/16) mentioning immovable property ( ) divides it into 

Under these terms we may understand pledged in. movables which 
should be used : the difference between these two pledges is dependent on whether the pledge 
bears fruit with or without work. 

Vi. does not make any division of pledges. From the text, however, it is evident that 
a distinction between pledges existed i.e. into pledges to be kept and to be used, into unlimited 
and limited as to time, as well as into immovable and movable pledges. Vi. in VI-5 mentions 
pledges to be used immovable pledges ^ud in \T-7 pledges 

limited as to time ( ). 

G (XX-32 & 35) mentions only loans secured by a pledge to be used ai’^d 

3TT{inTtn:even Mn. (Vni-143) does not mention any distinction between pledges ; Mn. quotes 
only pledges to be used ( ^7^1^ "). 

Katy. (516) mentions pledges to be used and calls them and divides this kind 

of pledge into { movable ) and immovable ) . In addition in v. 518 Katy. divides 
pledges into documentary ones ( ) and those made before witnesses ( ). 

Kiaty, (520, 519) also introduces another distinction unknown to other sources of law riz. into 
and i.e. pledges which were not specified (did not exist) and specified (which 

existed at the time of making the pledge). It can be rather assumed that these last two 
pledges determine or describe only pledges wKere a document has been drawn up 
3. Division of Pledges from the Legal Point of View. 

It is evident from the above that from the point of view of civil law pledges ( 

are divided into pledges to be kept only (or pledges for custddy) and pledges 
to be used (usufructuary pledges). 

Pledges for custody are known as (Biti., N.), or iltc^flf^ (Y.). Usufructuary pledges 
are known as (Brh.. N.), (Katy.), (G.) (Y., K;^i) 

■* See also Y. 11-64. 

Mft. ad 8Tlfw divides also pledges into and 

Y. connects this rule with the loan contracted without a pledge ("promised” 

Although this rule is placed among rules relating to pledges it rather concerns 

unsecured pledges. 

8 Ed. by A. F. Stenzler. Edited by L. Srinivasacharya (XII-29 and 32). Ed. by 
M. N. Dutt wrongly 5^^^- 

^ Medh. on Mn. VIII-143 distinctly divides pledges into pledges to be used and to be 
kept. 

See also the division of pledges into four in Parasara-Madliavlya quoting a verse 
of Bharadv^aja. (P. V. Kane’s History of Dharmasastra, Vol. I, p. 128) . 

Without or with the use of work ( ). 
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(Vi.), (G.) or (Mn.).i^ 

The second division of pledges depends on the type of thing pledged i.e. whether it is 
immovable or movable. An immovable pledge is known as (Brh., K., Katy.) or 

Vi., and a movable pledge as (Brh., Katy.). 

The. third division relates to pledges contracted for a limited time and those not con- 
tracted for a limited time. Time limited pledges are knowm as jqrqfw (Brh.), (Y.), 

(Mit. ) or (N.) and pledges not limited as to time as 3T^^qiK5 (Mit.), 

(Brh.) or (N.).’-' This distinction is rather important for the desig- 

nation of the time and mariner in which the pledge has to be returned or the contract of 
pledge annulled ; it is also connected with the problem of satisfying the pledge in case the 
debt is not discharged at all or not properly discharged. 

As a fourth division a special kind of pledge introduced by Y. only must be mentioned. 

This is th(^ plddgc based on the good faith of the pledgee or pledgor and known as 

From the point of view of juridical procedure {i.e. not of civil law' but formal law) one 
ought to mention the fifth division of pledges i.e. pledges stipulated in writing or before 
witnesses. Pledges stipulated in writing are known as (Brh.) or (Katy.) 

and pledges stipulated before witnesses as (Brh.) or (Katy.). 

Also from the point of view^ of legal procedure the last division of pledges is important 

/.(. into unspecified and specified pledges, known as and (Katy.). 

CHAPTER 11. PLEDGES TO BE KEPT AND TO BE USED 
A. Pledges to be kept (Pledges for custody). 

4. Articles of Pledge to be kept. 

Things which are suitable for this kind of pledge are various and are mentioned exam- 

plarily by the commentators on the sources of law^ or even by codificators themselves'. Mit. 

mentions a copper pan, Medh. cloth, and according to Katy. it is evident that female slaves 
could be given by the pledgor to the plddgee. It must be admitted that every thing which 
has a value might be the object of a pledge to be kept. 

5. General Rules. 

Such a thing is given by the pledgor intd the possession ( detention ) of the pledgee. The 
pledgee is obliged to keep it and is not allowed to use it. If the pledgee uses the pledge such 
an act causes legal consequences regulated in the Snutis. These legal consequences are 
various, but, in the rule, the pledgee loses the w^hole interest due to him or part thereof 
and sometimes must pay compensation for the use of the pledged article. 

The pledgee is obliged to keep the pledged thing cum omni diligentia and is! responsible 

for its destruction or damage.^ ‘ 

It is, therefore, evident that the pledge for custody is equivalent to the Roman pignus, 
which was given by the pledgor to the pledgee to secure the right of the latter. The pledgee 
is entitled to secure payment of a claim through the medium of the pledged thing. 

6. Prohibition of using Pledges for Custody. 

The nilo relating to the prohibition of using the pledge for custody is expressed in the 
best way in N. and Mn. although both sources use the word 3Ilf^ instead of 

Sarasvativilasa (p. 233) quoting V^^asa and Bharadvaja divides pledges for use 
into two kinds : and Stqcq^l^qihq. In the first case interest received by 

use of pledge is taken by the pledgee on account of the debt of the pledgor in order to 
reduce the principal ; the second one does not differ from the ordinaryi^tiq. See also Mit. 
{ad Y. II 64) and P. V. Kane’s Katy. p. 218, note ad 51. 

See also Vi, VI-7. See § 7, 32. 


See Col. p. 151. 
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The text of N. (1-127) and Mn. (VIiII-144) is identical and runs : 

That means that the pledge for custody must not be used by force ( ). 

In another place N. as well as Mn. in almost identical words vsay : 

q: (n. 1 - 128 ). 

(Mn. VIIM50) 

That means that the pledge for custody must not be iLsed without the authorisation of the 
pledgor (sT^ginrr), 

N. and Mn., as we see, differentiate as to whether the pledge to be kept is used by 
force, or without the authorisation of the pledgor. It is a distinction between the use vi 
and clam. 

Neither the ancient Indian sources of law nor the commentators give an explanation of 
what should be understood by “using a pledge to be kept vi and clam''". Is it “use’’ 
against the will of the pledgor and use without the consent of the pledgor ? Or is it ustt by force 
of the pledge against the will of the pledged thing or without its will and without using 
force? The latter interpretation seems to be evident from Katy. (525f where we read about 
the pledging of a female slave whom the pledgee can make work unwillingly {vi) or without 
the consent of the pledgor {clam)^^ 

It is clear that it is an exceptional case as it is seldom that a living thing (a female slave) 
is given as a pledge. 

Therefore, the legal consequences of the keeping of the contract of pledge for custody 
depend on the wording of the contract agreed between the pledgor and the pledgee. It is 
essential w4iether the pledged thing w’as used against or without the will of the pledgor. I'hat 
this interpretation is correct is evident from Medh.’s commentary on Mn. VIII-144, who 
says that “ others explain ” that the verse 144 of book VIII refers to the case where the 
debtor at the time of depositing the pledge distinctly says “ do not use the pledge, etc. . , 
and yet the pledgee ignoring this does make use of the thing. 

7. Legal Consequences of Using a Pledge for Custody. 
a). If the Pledge does not lose its Value. 

As a rule the pledgee who uses the pledge vi forfeits the interest due to him. ( 

) — N. M27, Mn. VIII-144) and the pledgee w^ho uses the pledge clam loses one 
half of his interest as compensation for such use 
N. I.-128, Mn. VSIM50). 

Only N. and Mn., however, distinguish between the use of pledge vi and clam. All 
the other sources' of law speak of the use of pledge for aistody and admit that in case of use 
of this pledge the pledgee forfeits the interest due to him. This is evident from the 
fact that the rest of the ancient Indian sources of law i.c. Y., Vi., G. and others admit that 
the contract of pledge to be kept itself contains the prohibition of the UvSc of pledge, which con- 
forms to the essentiale of the contract of pledge for custody. 

Mit. {ad Y. 1-59) explains that although the use be slight, even a large amount of interest 
w^ould be forfeited, as there is a breach of contract. Similarly Medh, (ad Mn. Vin-144) 
regulates this question.’^ 

The question of use of a pledge which is unwilling to work mUvSt be described apart from 
other regulations. This case is regulated in Klaty, (525). It refers to female slaves which 

10 ^ I See also Vacaspatimisra quoted in Col. p, 157. 

Y. 11-59, Vi. VI-5, G. XII-32. 

It must be added that Brh. X-39/40 mentions in general that the ^leditor who uses 
a pledge by avarice (probably a pledge to be kept) before it is payable should stop its use. 
It is possible, however, that this para relates also to pledges for use or to a special agreement 
relating to pledges according to which in spite of the prohibition of using the pledge during 
a certain period, it is used. This para is extensively commented on in Col. (pp. 157-158). 
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were pledged by the pledgor. (Ratnakara and other commentators^ are probably right 
when they say that th% text does not solely concern a pledge to be kept ; it also relates to 
pledges to be used). 

According to Kaity. he who uses a living pledge vi or clam shall receive no interest on 
his loan, as well as pay the lucrum i.e. the fruits of labour obtained by the use of the living 
pledge. It! is in conformity with the rule mentioned above. 

Viv.-^^ referring to the contexts of Mn. and N. as well as interpreting Katy. 575 comes 
logically to the conclusion that the pledgee who causes a living pledge to work against his/her 
will {vi) should forfeit the whole interest, but if the pledge works voluntarily i.e. without 
the consent of the pledgor {clam ) — half the interest should be forfeited. 

This interpretation seems to be right, provided that the living pledge was given as a 
pledge for custody. 

In this connection it must be added that according to Katy. (526) the pledgee who 
insults or injures With words or blows' the living pledge while working for him has to pay the 
first amercement. It is clear that the general rule regarding the loss of interest must be applied 
here too and the amercement introduced here is connected with the rule regarding the prohi- 
bition of abuse of a pledge. 


b). If the Pledge loses its Value. 

The rules mentioned above relate to the pledged thing for custody if by using it the pled- 
ged, thing does not lose its value or does not become damaged or destroyed. 

If, however, in case of a pledge to be kept, the pledged thing itself becomes destroyed 

or damaged, in the rule, besides the loss of interest, in integrum restitutio and payment of 

lucrum — the pledgee is compelled to pay compensation. This rule is adopted in the Smriis 
which admit that the pledgee cannot satisfy his claim from the pledged thing. If it is, how- 
ever, admitted that the pledge can satisfy the claim of the pledgee, if the debt is not paid, 
in the rule, the pledgee loses his right to claim the debt and is even obliged to pay compen- 
sation in case the value of the pledged thing was’ higher than the amount of the debt due. 
this rule is settled in the same way in Mn. and N., and in a different way in K. and 
Brh. 

K. which takes into consideration this qti(efttion says in the mOvSt general way that the 

rules relating to deposits should be applied (178/7). The rules relating to depOvSits say that 

the depositary who has made use of the deposit for his own comfort shall pay compensation 
as well as a fine of 12 panas {K. 178/1-2). K. in another place says : . 

I ( k . 179/1 ). 

The pledgee in case of a pledge to be kept who enjoys this pledge without permission shall 
lose the principal, pay the net profit and' compensation (^^’’4). 

On this question the legal point of vie\v of Mn and differs somewhat. Mn. 

(\aiM44) says: 

According to these two sources of law (these rules relate to the use of pledge for cus- 
tody vi ) , tihe person who by using the pledge destroyvS* or damages it is liable to re-establish 
the original legal p<^sition {in integrum restitutio) . Medh. {ad Mn. Virj-144) explains that 
if a pledge is in the form of things which cease to exist by use the full compensation must 
take place. And if he is not willing to repay the pledged thing, he has to pay the penalty 
which he would have to pay if he had actually stolen a thing of the same kind as the pledge. 

We see that in this case the commentary on Mn. by Medh. ds different from the text of 
K., but conforms to one point whSch, after all, emanates from the rule mentioned before i.e. 
that in addition to the restoration of the pledge the w^hole lucrum derived from the use of 
the pledge, must be paid. The same point of view is to be also found in Narayana (Asa- 
haya) {ad N. 1-127). Uridoubtedly the pledged thing must be restored if the value of the 
pledged thing is higher than the loan. 

Quoted in Col. p. 152. Viv. p. 10* 

21 Mn, VIIM44 and N. M27. 
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b). Pledging of an Immovable Property to two Pledgees. 


Brh, (X-44) declares that a field when pledged to two pledgees at almost identical times, 
shall belong to that pledgee by whom it was first possessed. This rule is connected with the 
question of whether the contract of the pledge is a real or a consensual contract. Ratna- 
kara explains that this rule is applied if the priority cannot be proved. It can take place 
when the pledgee does not enjoy the thing pledged to him and it cannot be remembered 
to which of the pledgees it was pledged first. If the first pledgee was traced then he w/Hl 
be considered as the right one. If it should be proved, however, that they possess the pledged 
immovable property for an equal period, then it shall be had in common i.e. shared equally 
by them {Brh. X-45). ^'5"* 

c). Enjoyment of the Immovable Pledges. 

The pledged immovable property should be enjoyed, according to K. (178/16-17) in such a 
manner that its value does not deteriorate. This rule, however, is a general rule which 
is to be applied to all kinds of pledges.^^ 

d). Return of Immovable Pledges. 

The rules of Bfh. X-70 and 71 apply as well to all kinds of pledges according to which 
when an immovable property was pledged for use and the fixed period has not expired the 
pledgor cannot recover his property nor the pledgee his loan. On the contrary, when the 
stipulated period has elapsed the pledgor as well as the pledgee are allowed to do so piiovided 
they have not made another agreement regarding the recovery of the property and loan in 
an earlier period. The same rule is to be found in Vi. (VI-9). 

These rules do not exceed the limits of ordinary rules concerning all kinds of pledges. 
Similarly we find in Brh. (X-67-68) a rule relating to the pledge of an immovable property 
if the term of recovery of the debt was not agreed upon, but a special agreement took place. 
According to this agreement the pledgor offered the pledge s.aying that the pledged immov- 
able property should be enjoyed by the pledgee up to the moment when the principal had 
been realised together with the interest (i.e. when becomling equal to the principal) ; then 
the pledge should be returned to the pledgor. According to this agreement pledged immov- 
able properties should be enjoyed so long as it was necessary to realise “ no more than the 
principal ” (principal and interest) and then they should be returned to the pledgor. 

It should be noted that K. refers in addition to the capital and interest to the expenses 
incurred in maintaining the pledged immovable properties, and Vi. (VI-8) also mentions a 
special agreement concerning restoration of pledged immovable properties. 

e). General Characteristic of the Exceptions Relating to Immovable Properties. 

These rules although laid down by the andlent Indian sources of law only in connection 
with pledged immovable properties are similar to other rules which do not apply to immov^ 
able properties as every agreement can be concluded between the parties regarding the resto- 
ration, time limit, etc. of the pledge. 


(To be eonlinued.) 


See § 23, 24 and 25. 

Katy. says that he who makes a false document about the pledge of an immovable 
property, should be deprived of his tongue, hands and toes ( lex tallionis ) . 

^•‘See § 35-38. . See § 32-34. 



A NOTE ON POPULAFITY OF DEVI-MAHATMYA IN GUJARAT 

By Dr. M. R. MAJMUDAR. 


Under the influence of the gradually developing phases of popular Vaissnavism, the 
cult of Siva and Sakti was greatly modified ; and it resulted in the right-hand worship of 
Lhe mother Goddess, with identical rites and ceremonies. The central inspiration of West- 
ern Indian painting is mostly Vai^nava. Vernacular poetry and painting, popular music 
and celebration of festivals are also the various expressions of this common inspiration. 

True i^^tjas are, however, not at all numerous in Gujarat. While loca^ling the cult 
of bakti over the different provinces in Ir;dia. the ^akta pandits are fond of reciting the 
following couplctd 

4i% i 

»i?ir ii 

The cult was proclaimed in Gauda, and was developed by the Maithils : it is only 
occasionally met with in Maharastra, but has completely disappeared in Gujarat.” 

The earliest passage regarding the worship of the goddess Durga, occurs in the Maha- 
bhrnata wherein is celebrated the three-fold aspect ol her form, representing the triple 
qualities of the Trinity. Two hymns in the Harit’amsa, and the episode in the Markan- 
(leva Purdtni, known as the “ Devi Mahatmya show a still further advance. 

The Harivamsa probably dates from the 4th century, and the Candt-Mahdirnya, al- 
most certainly from the 6lh century at the latest ; for it forms the chief background of 
Rrana’s ' CandMSs'ataka,” an ode to Cai.ldi in a hundred verses, which was written at the 
court of P^mperor Harsa early in the 7th century. 

The Candl-Mahatniya, though concerned wtth the exploits of the goddess Candl, curi- 
ously enough, does not form a part of the Pauranio texts sacred to the 5^kta sect, ..namely 
the Dad Bhdgavata, and the Kdlikd Purdna, which are taken as Upa-purdnas. This fact, 
dearly tCvStifies to the non-sectarian nature of the Candi-Mdhdtmya, which comprises of 13 
Adhyayas ( Adh. 78 to 90 in the Mdrkandeya PnulaiaY. The same episode is, however, 
found expanded to 35 Adhyayas in the Fifth Skandha of the Dad Bhdgavata. 

The goddess Durga promises in the text that she never deserts a temple or a house in 
which the Dmgd-Mdhatmya is read daily ; and this document is still one of the chief works 
in use among the Hindus of whaiever sect, especially at and during the Navaratra festival 
in the month of Asvin. It is accordingly popularly believed that out of the gallery of Hindu 
gods, Candi and Vimayaka are the only powerful and serviceable gods as far as this Kali 
age is concerned. (Cf. I ) 

It is this non-sectarian character of the contents of the Durga Mdhdtmya that has 
led to he prevalence and popularity of the theme, which is panegyric tO' the glories of 
^^akti — the mother, protector, and tlie benefactor of the human race. I.ove, in its various 
spiritual forms thus permeates the cult of Kali-Durga in Gujarat, where she has lost most 
of her terrible phases and has become the Sweet mother of the Universe. 

■* A kindred verse occurs in the Bhdgavata Mdhdtmya from Padma Purdna with re- 
ference to the prevalence of Bhakti, where Bhakti personified declares as under : 

sciTvir »icir i 

^4 nar ii 

2 The text is variously known as ” Devi Bhagavatl Mahtatmya ” or “ Devi Maha- 
tmya ”, ‘Durga Patha,’ ‘ Candl -Paf ha ’ or shortly ‘Candi’ and also ‘ SaptasatT ’ (com- 
prising of 7(X) verses), • 
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The Durga Devi Mahatmya describes ini great detail the furious fights in which the 
goddess destroyed certain demons who were threatening the gods. Here her limitless power 
and her terrific appearance find forcible, even ghastly expression. She devours unnumbered 
foes and drinks their blood. It also deals with the exploits of the goddess Can-di, who killed 
the buffalo-demon, emanated as she was as the spirit of light from Brahnia, Vi$nu and Siva, 
and the minor deities, who had contributed to the formation of the Mahadevi’s' limbs, as 
well as her ornaments and weapons. 

The story runs that there was a king by the name of Suratha of the line of Caitra, 
who was driven away from his kingdom by powerful enemies and treacherous friends and 
who rode alone on horse-back to a dense jungle, knowing not what to do. There he met a 
Vaisya by the name of Samiadhi, who had been robbed by greedy sons and a selfish wife. 
Both Suratha and Samiadhi sought the hermitage of the saint Medhas for the solution of 
their troubles and the attainment of mental peace. The saint narrates the exploits of the 
goddess by whose grace both of them get the desired boon. 

The earliest literary reference to the Devi MBhutmya episode in- Gujarati is the poem 
‘ Surathotsava by Somesvaradeva, the author of the historical panegyric, ‘ Kirti-kaumudi ’ 
a Nagar Brahmin from Vacjnagar, who was honoured as Gurjareswara Purohita during the 
reigns of two Hindu sovereigns, Bhlmadeva and Visaladeva in the 13th century A.c. It is a 
Sanskrit poem of 15 cantos in the style of a Mahakavya woven round the incident of king 
Suratha’s banishment, who ultimately recovered his kingdom through the boon of the Devi, 
whose ‘ mdhdtmya ’ he heard, and by his devotion appeased her. 

A passing reference to the religious history of Gujarat, suggests that when the people 
of Gujarat followed either the Sakti-worship or animism, the ‘ Garaba ’ was the popular folk- 
dance. Later on with the development of the ‘rasa' or cowherd-dance (evolved from the 
* hallisaka and the ‘ Idsya' of the treatises on music), Vai:§navism came to be preached in 
Gujarat ; and as a result, the Sakta and animistic beliefs were artistically blended together 
evolving a novel form of secular dance. 

The indigenous drama of Gujarat-' BhavaT ’ (may be from ' bhava ' the name of the 
‘ sutradha(ra ' or ‘ Bhavam ’ the goddess) as it is popularly called, is originally associated 
with the dramatic performances of the glorious deeds of the goddess Ainjoa. Tliese are al- 
ways acted for the whole night of the vigil before the sacred image, even by some of the 
highest of the Brahmins of GujarSt. Owing to the gradual decay of religious inspiration.^ 
however, these performances have, through the march of time, led to the growth of a secular 
element, based on realistic farce and contemporary satire. , 

The growth of such entertainments appear^ to be clearly in accordance with the text 
of the ‘ Devi Mdhdtmya ' where it is said that the Gandharvas performed ‘ lalita '-shows to 
celebrate the victory of goddess Mahiakali over the demon tSurnbha. In the Maratha country 
on such occasions the ‘ gondhala ’ dance is performed in honour of Amba Bhavani, in con- 
nection with which songs are sung in praise of the goddess, admitting of some comparison 
with the GujarMi ‘ garabas.' 

Sakta feeling expressed itself in vernacular in Gujariat in the translation of the Canqli 
episode of Sridhara in 120 stanzas of Dingal Gujarati, styled ‘ Devt kavita' (in early 
15th century ) which is prior to the one called ‘ SatMa Sail ’ by Bhalana who had also ren- 
dered Bana s ‘ Kddambari ' in Gujarati verse about 1500 A.c. Premianapda rendered it in 
‘ deisi ’ tunes as a portion of the whole of the Mdrkandya Pur dm in Samvat 1765 (1709 A.c.) 
Vailabhabhatta, a contemporary, of Premananda, and Ranachoc^ajl Diwan, the author of 
‘ Tarik-i-Soratha ' have told the story is as many ‘ garabas ' (popular ;Sakta-songs sung by 
companies of men and women), as there are Adhyayas in the original Sanskrit text. Few 
poets like Mithu from a village on the banks of the Mahi river, and Natha Bhavana of 
Juhaga^h tended to write more along lines of Sakta teachings, inclined more towards ritual 
meditation than towards devrition and service. 

Published in the “ Kavya Mala " series. 

^ Thd following titles of popular religious scenes {Vesas) acted during Bhaval are 
restored from oral tradition : (1) Ardha-nSri^vara, (2) Kialika, (3) Vamana-svarupa, (4) 
Caturbhuja, (5) Raima-Lak^mapa, <6) Kahana-gopi, and (7) Gorakha-mac^l, 
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Gujarat claims to have three of the prominent Siddha-pithas of Sakti — that of AmbikS 
on Mount Arasura, of Kalika on reviagadha Hill, and of Bala Bahucana on the high plains 
of North Gujarat. 

An historic incident, illustrating how Ambika’s grace was showered on one Gujarati 
merchant is recorded both in literature, as well as in painting.^ The incident forms a stock 
illustration testifying to the efficacy of the ‘ kavaci^ ’ prayers to the goddess as referred 
to in the following Uoka : “ Whoever on high seas has his ship caught in a whirlwind storm, 
by remembering; my glories described in the (Devimahlatmya) text, will soon get relieved.” 
(Adht. 12. SI. 28.) 

One Akherama (Sarnvat 1^00 — 1840) a Nagar Vaisya hailing from Visanagar (N. 
Gujarat) was carrying on immense trade with China in opium from Malwa, and had a 
firm at Mandsor. While on a return voyage from China, with valuable treasure, he and 
his ships were caught in a terrible storm. At this juncture Akheriama ardently prayed to 
Mother goddess (Aipbika) for help, and staked half of his treasure to be presented to 
the goddess on rescue. It is said, his prayer : 

'‘Rescue O! Rescue my sinking ships, O Mother! 

And bring us on, O Mother, to the shore ” 

was heard ; and goddess Ambika, with a slight^ touch of her ‘ tri-sula ’ dragged out from 
the storm the devotee and his cargo, which were in peril. It is reported that the ends of 
the ‘ Iri-sula ’ were consequently found bent in the temple at Arasura (Abu). The firm 
of Akherama Jhaveri at Mandsor, called * Baida Parekhjiwala ’ is still well-known for its 
devotion towards Ambika, who is described in texts as the refuge of all sufferers arid all 
who are pursued by enemies, internal and external. 

The efficacy of the text as a pacifying remedy — a ‘ santi-upacara ' — is also recognised in a 
16fth century Old Gujanali poem. In order to relieve the uneasiness caused in the mind of 
Kamakandala at her separation from Madhava, various remedies were tried and tiie reci- 
tals of Durga-pafha were also resorted to.^ 

The most prolific sources of materials for the school of early Western Indian minia- 
ture-painting are decidedly the numerous palm and paper MSS. of the tw^o Svetainbara Jaina 
wwks, the ' KaipasHtra ' and the ' Kdlakdcurya Katkd*. To this, however, may be added 
the equally popular series of ' Devlmdh at my a' and the ' Bhdgavata Dasama Skandhn’ MSS. 
that we come across in Gujarat, lying scattered over several private collections, now in 
custody of Br^min families of old literary tradition. 

The reverence and popularity which is due to the Devhndhdtmya among the non- 
Jainas in Gujarat affords a comparison to the respect and honour that is shown to the 
Kalpasutra among the Jainas. The main points of similarity are : 

(i) Thei extent: The Kalpasutra is popularly known as “ Barasa Sutra” as it runs 
to over twelve hundred ( 1216) fslokas : The ‘ Devl-Mdhdtmya ' is oftherwisei styled ” Sapta^ 
saft” from its extent of 700 verses. 

(ii) The three sections ; The Kalpasutra consists of three main sections and the 
Devmdhdtmya, too, has three main divisions: (1) ' Jinacarita ’ or the lives of the Jina 
Saviour, (2) ‘ Sthaviravali or the succession of pontiffs, and (3) Samladari or rules for 
monks at the Paryu^na parva, are the three sections for the former ; whereas ( 1 ) ' Pra- 
thama Carita’ or the fiirst incident, (2) Madhyama Carita or the middle one, and (3) 

‘ Uttara Carita ’ or the concluding one are the divisions of the latter : the three episodes 

s A phonograph of the original painting 200 years old, at Mandsor (C. I.) was pub- 
lished for the first time in the "Bombay Samdedra’ (Gujarati), weekly edition for 2nd 
December, 1934. 

^ Vide my edition of “Madhavanala Kamakandala Prabhandha” in Old Gujarati 
(Saipvat 1574), published in the Baroda G. O. Series, Vol. I (No. 93) - 

“ ^ 517 ^ # ^»fr 715 I 
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being respectively dominated by the triple phase of Mahalaksmi, Mah^ali, and Maha 
Sarasvati. 

(iii) The subject-matter : The Kalpasutra deals with legends of Mahavira and other 
Tirthankaras : The Devi Mahdtmya concerns itself with the exploits of Sakti. The Jinas 
were born to free humanity from the bonds of life and death. The Sakti manifested her- 
self for the furtherance of the happiness of gods and mortals. 

(iv) Time for the festiv’^1 and| recitals : Both the tenets form an important item of 
the religious ceremonies connected with the festivals. One being called the ‘ Paryusana 
parva ’ and the other the ‘ Navaratra mahotsava Readings or recitals from these texts 
extend to over a week in the month of Bhadrapada for the Kalpasutra and in the month 
of Asvin or sometimes in Magha, Cakra or A^dha for the Devimahatmya. 

(v) Pidtorial representation : Incidents from both the texts have been re-told in line 
and colour by artists, as illustrated copies of these texts appear to ha\'e been in good 
demand among their respective public in Gujarat. These were meant to be shown over to 
the laity by the holy orders, who used to explain the outstanding incidents of the narra- 
tive, with the help of these illustrations, often embellished with gold and silver. 

(vi) Stereotyped representations The lives of Parsva, Rsabha and Neminatha, wiUi 
the exception of the names of their parents and certain minor details are almost identical 
wkh that of Mahavira. The lives of these Jinas are illustrated in a comparatively sum- 
mary fashion, while the remaining 20 are usually represented in a single illustration. In a 
similar way in the Devi-Mahatmya the exploits of Mahakali, Mahalaksmi and Maha Saras- 
vati — the three phases of one Supreme Sakti are described in detail, whereas those of the 
Navadurga and the other Matrkas are dealt with in a summary fashion and in one picture. 

(vii) Style of miniatures : The comparison thus instituted is shown closer when we 
find that even the style of miniature-painting is identical upU) the 16th century in both the 
cases ; after this period, however, the style has gradually been modified by Rajput and Mu- 
ghal influences. 

The Jainas are not averse to Sakti worship ; however, they do not allow Sakti the 
place of principal reverence as creative energy of the world- The conception and imagery 
of the sixteen ^ruta Devatas and the Yak^inis of the Tirthankaras, disclose points of iden- 
tity in respect of names, attributes, etc. with those of the Navadurgas mentioned in the 
Devi-mahatmya. Sarasvati or Sruta devi of the $vetambaras riding the swan, with four 
hands, bearing a lotus, vina (or varada), book and rosary resembles Erahmani of the Hindu 
pantheon. The Manavl of the Jainas, who sits on a twig or on a blue lotus and is of blue 
colour resembles the Sakambhari of the D'evimahatmya. Other comparisons with Aindri, 
Vianahi, Kaumari, Vai«inavi, Kali and M'ahesvarl are omitted for want of space. 

The most prolific source of materials for the Western Indian school of miniature- 
painting,, outside the Jaina environment is thus the group of illustrated paper MSS. depicting 
the episodes from the DevtrMdhdtmya. 

The episodes narrated in the Devi-Mdhdtmya and the occasional panegyrics lo the 
Glory of the Goddess refer to the controlling of brute-force by the Soul-force of the kindest 
yet the cruellest of women, the MahadevI, w'hich is the Suprem ' Power. The real ‘ Devi- 
Yuddha ’ is the destruction of egotism, pride and self-seeking by the power of the Goddess 
that is ini us and acts through us. The study of the text and the paintings of the Devh 
Mdhdtmya is, therefore, believed to lead to this ideal, if properly understood. 



SOME BUDDHIST ACARYAS AND THE IMPERIAL GUPTAS 

By Shri DHIRENDRANATH MOOKERJEE. 

From Hiuen Tsang’s Records and from ‘ Paramartha’s Life of Vasvibandhu and the date 
of Vasubandhu ’ (J. Takakiisu. JRAS, 1905, pp. 33-53) we learn that Vikramaditya, king of 
^ravastl of wide renown distributdd five lacs of gold coins on the day on which he reduced 
the Indies to submission. Sometime after this there was a religious controversy at his court 
with Vasubandhu’s master Manor-hita or Buddhamitra and Vindhyav'^asa {alias Isvara 
Krsna), the author of the Sdtnkhya mptati (or Karika) in wLich the latter came out victo- 
rious. As such, King Vikrama!ditya gave the S^khya philosopher three lacs of gold as 
rew^ard and transferred the royal patronage from Buddhism to Brahmanism. After some 
time Vikramaditya of f>ravastT lost his kingdom and was succeeded by one (Vikramaditya of 
Ayodhya) who widely patronised those distinguished for literary merit. Vasubandhu on his 
return to Ayodhya, heard of the shame of his master and searched for Vindhyavasa. Finding 
that he was dead, Vasubandhu wrote a work entitled Paramdrtha Saptati in opposition to 
Vindhyavasa’s Sdmkhya Saptati. As a result the siddhantas of the Sarhkhyas were all des- 
troyed. This caused general satisfaction and king Vikramaditya of Ayodhya gave Vasu- 
bandhu three lacs of gold. Paramartha states that this king Vikramaditya of Ayodhya who 
at first patronised the Sarhkhya school of philosophy was induced by Vasubandhu to take 
an interest in Buddhism and to send his queen w'ith the Crown Prince Baladitya to study 
under the famous teacher. When Baladitya became king he invited Vasubandhu to Ayodhya 
and favoured him with special patronage. Vasubandhu died at that city aged eighty. 
According to Hiuen Tsang, Vasubandhu and his master Manor-hita or Buddhamitra flourished 
‘within the thousand years after the Buddha’s decease. This, taking the Chinese reckoning 
at the lime, would place the dates of the Sastra Masters before A.c. 150 (vide Watters, On 
Yuan Chwang, vol. 1, p. 213 also p, 347, and also Rev. Beal in Hiuen Tsang’s Records). 

Mr. Allan remarks {Gupta Coins, p. XLIX, f) ‘the memory of Skandagupta and his 
victory over the Huns seems to be preserv^ed in the story of king Vikramaditya in Bk. XVIII 
{ Somadeva’vS' Kathd-Sarit-Sdgara) . Mahendraditya is king of Ujjain at a lime when the 
Mlecchas were overrunning the earth, afflicting even the gods with their oppressions ; a son 
named Vikramaditya .... is bom to him, who becoming king on his father’s abdication utterly 
routs the Mlecchas ... .it is worth noting that the historical kernel of the story exactly 
agree.s with Skandagupta’s Bhitari and Junagadh inscriptions ; Mahendraditya is the well- 
established aditya title of Kumaragupta I and Vikramaditya of Skandagupta, while the 
Mlecchas are the Hunas of the Bhitari inscription and the Mlecchas of the Junagadh inscrip- 
tion. Skandagupta, moreover, did succeed his father when the Mlecchas were threatening 
the ruin of the country.’ From the Carndragarbha pariprcchd (the text preserved in the 
Kangyur) cited by Lama Buston in his History o] Buddhist Doctrine we get a vivid des- 
cription of Skandagupta’s wars. King Mahendrasena (Mahendraditya, Kumaragupta I) who 
w’as born in the country of Kau^mbi, had a son of irresistible might. After his son’s 
(Skandagupta’s) victory over the three foreign powers -the Yavanas, Pahlikas and Sakunas 
(the Hunas, the Sassanians and the Kusanas, according to Jayasw^al, Imp. Hist, of India, 
p. 36) —who invaded in concert his father’s kingdom, king Mahendrasena crowned Skanda- 
gupta saying ‘ henceforth rule the kingdom ^ and himself retired to religious life. For 
twelve years after this the new king fought these foreign enemies and ultimately captured 
and executed the three kings. After this he ruled peacefully as the emperor of Jambudvipa. 
From this account it follow^s that Skandagupta defeated the enemies in Sarh. 136 (as his* own 
inscription and his father’s coins are dated in that year) when Kumaragupta placed him on 
the throne and himself retired to religious life. But the ultimate victory over the foreign 
enemies occurred after twelve years in Sarh. 148. For some years after Sarh. 148 he ruled 
peacefully as the emperor of Jambudvlpa. It was therefore after Sarii. 148 that Skandagupta 
Vikramaditya (of Sravasti) distributed five lacs of gold coins among the poor. The religious 
controversy of Buddhamitra with Vindhyavasa therefore occurred at Skandagupta’s court 
sometime after Sarii. 148 when he finally defeatefd the enemies. For, after this date Skanda- 
gupta once loi^ his track while ahunting in the forest and rewarded the peasant who put him 
on the track with a lac of gold coins. Manor-hita once paid his barber a like sum for shaving 
his head and the State annalist had made a record of the circumstance. This fact wounded 
the king’s pride and being desirous to bring public shtfme on Manor-hita, the king invited 
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the religious controversy between the Buddhist Manor-hita and the non-Buddhists'. 

The three foreign powers known under the common name ‘ Mlecchas ’ inflicted a terrible 
defeat on the armies of Kumaragupta in his’ western dominions where his brother Govinda- 
gupta was perhaps appointed as Viceroy during his later years and who was so powerful 
that, poetically speaking, even Kumaragupta was suspicious of his brother’s power as we 
gather from the Mandasor invseription of Mialava-gana year 524 = Gupta Vikrama year 124. 
These foreign powers destroyed a part of the Sun temple which was repaired in Malava- 
gana year 529. It seems the foreign powers succeeded in inflicting a terrible defeat on 
Kumaragupta’s army headed by Govindagupta who seems to have been killed in battle in 
Gupta year 136. It was a great disaster for the Gupta dynasty resulting in their ‘ fortunes 
being shaken ‘ the family being ruined ’ etc. (‘ vicalita kula-Laksml \ ' pracailUam vnm- 
$am' etc.) as stated in Skandagupta’s inscriptions. In the Jaina accounts (the ' Kalakacaryu 
Kathanaka\ the ' Prabhdvaka Carita' etc.) it is stated that 135 years after Vikramaditya 
the Great the ^akas killed a descendant of him inflicting a crushing defeat and commemorated 
the event by introducing an era of their own. (‘ tasya mjho anvaiam hatvd vatsarah sthdpi- 
tah Sakaih') in current Vikrama Sam. 136 = a.c. 78. At this critical juncture Skandagupta 
asked for and got permission to lead his father’s army and completely routed the foreign 
powers after which Kumaragupta crowned Skandagupta king and himself retired to religious 
life as stated in the ‘ Candra-garbha pari-prccha ’. This happened evidently in the same 
Gupta Vikrama year 136 as some of Kumaragupta’s coins and Skandagupta’s inscription are 
dated in that year. Alberuni also states that this date became famous as people rejoiced in 
the news of the death of the tyrant and was used as the epvoch of an era. Evidently the era 
started by the 5akas ( §aka-nrpa-kala ; Saka-bhupa-kala etc. ) was renamed as the era indi- 
cating the end of the ^akas ( Saka-nrpanta-kala ’ ) . It seems in this great battle Skandagupta 
attacked the foreigners from the north and the Satavahana king Yajna-Satakarni from the 
south and completely routed them. (All this will be dealt with in a separate paper entitled 
‘The Foundation of the Saka Era’). As the Gupta.s' had their owh reckoning (‘Guptanani 
kalah ’) Skandagupta Vikramaditya did not feel the necessity of introducing a new reckon- 
ing. It was Yajna-Sri Satakarnl who commemorated the event by introducing a new reckon- 
ing originally in Southern India known to the Hindus as the Saka-nrpanta kala or shortly 
the (Salivahana) Saka era. This will be evident from the statement in the Malsya Purdna 
where it/ is distinctly stated nava varsdni Yajna Srth kurute Sdtakarnikah i.e. Yajna Sri will 
introduce a new reckoning (the 'Salivahana Saka era). This statement in the Malsya 
Purdna does not mean that Yajna-Sri w^as reigning in his ninth year when the Purana 
was compiled as suggested by Pargiter in his Dynasties of the Kali Age (p. xiii, f. 1 ) , for, 
it goes against the prophetic nature of the puranic accounts. (The reign period of the Andhra 
kings' from Gautamiputra to Yajfla-Sri as given by the PUrainas is 92 years. As Gautamiputra 
ascended the throne about Sarh. 46 when he extirpated the dynasty of Nahapana, Yajna-J>ri 
ruled up to about Sarn. (46 + 92, or) 138. This victory and subsequent crushing defeat of 
the Sakas in the same year find a parallel in modem Indian History in the Sikh battle of 
Chilianwala on 13th January 1849 in which the British army suffered a terrible defeat. 
The Sikhs described it as a virtual victory for them. When the news of this battle reached 
England it created a panic. The Duke of Wellington then in his eightieth year expressed his 
willingness to go to India to save the situation. The Afghans vere huriydng up to join 
the Sikhs' under the terms of a secret treaty. But the Britishers inflicted a crushing defeat 
on 20th February, 1849, in the battle of Gujerat, a village near Chilianwala whereby the 
Sikhs were completely subjugated and the permanent annexation of the Punjab followed. 

The late Prof. K. B. Pathak in his- “ Buddhamitra, the teacher of Vasubandhu (Ind. 
Ant., 1912, p. 240 states, ‘ In the Gupta year 129 during the leign of Kumaragupta, a 
Bhik§u Buddhamitra installed an image of Buddha at Mankuwar and the inscription in the 
pedestal of the image tells us that Buddha was not refuted in respect of his opinion. This 
shows that this Buddhist Bhik^u was so famous for his learning that no contemporary 
Brahmin scholar, however eminent, could venture to attack Buddhism .... I, therefore, con- 
clude that this Bhikt^u Buddhamitra of the Mankuwar inscription was identical with the 
Buddhamitra who was the teacher of VavSubandhu, the latter being contemporary with 
Kumaragupta as I have already shown, Another inference whiqh I draw from the expression 
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" Sva-mat-avhuddkasya' applied to Buddha in the inscription is that the religious contro- 
versy in which Buddhamitra was so signally defeated by Viddhyavasa that the reigning 
sovereign transferred the patronage from Buddhism to Brahmanism could not have taken 
place in the reign of Candragupta Vikramaditya as in that case the statement that Buddha 
was not refuted in respect of his opinions could not have been accepted true by the people 
in the time of Kumaragupta. We are, therefore, justified in concluding that the religious 
controversy took place in the time of Skandagupta Vikramaditya It will, therefore, be 
seen that Prof. Pathak’s findings are perfectly true. 

That this Buddhamitra of the Mankuwar inscription is identical with Vasubandhu’s 
master Buddhamitra will be evident from another consideration. The name of Vasubandhu's 
master as given by Hiuen Tsang is Manor-hita (Julien, Beal add others) or Mano-riddha 
(Watters). According to Beal and others the word literally stands for ‘comfortable {hita) 
to thought mind) But it seems to me that the real rendering should be ‘ Mata- 

Opinion, not mtinas' and aviruddha (i.e. hita). (In the Indian medical science there are 
two types of diet one hita or aviruddha and the other ahita or viruddha) i.e. isva-) mald- 
viruddha which was therefore, the title of Vasubandhu’s master Buddhamitra. This title 
was used by the people like ‘ Mahendraditya ‘ Baladitya ’ etc. All this proves conclusively 
that Buddhamitra of the Mankuwar inscription is identical with Vasubandhu's master 
‘ Buddhamitra mat-aviruddha ’. 

From the evidence of the Candra-garbha-pariprcchd we conclude that Skandagupta ruled 
for some years after Sam. 148 in peace. From the Sarnath Buddhist image inscription wc 
learn that Kumaragupta was still living in Sarh. 154 ( bhiimim raksati Kumdragupte.) prob- 
ably at Kasi leading a religious life. Kumaragupta I therefore seems to have died about 
Saiii. 155 when there was a fratricidal struggle between Skanda and Budha in which Skanda 
came our victorious as we gather from the Bhitari and Junagadh inscriptions'. The date 
of the composition of the Bhitari and Juniagai'dh inscriptions is about Sarh. 155 after Kumara 
Fs death. The first part of the Junagadh inscription ending with line 23 narrates the resto- 
ration of the embankment of the Lake Sudar^na in G. E. 137. The second part beginning 

with line 24, unfortunately much damaged, narrates the building of a temple on the top of 

the hill Crjayat (Girniar) of Cakra-bhft (Viisnu) in G. E. 138 (line 27) and in line 28 is 
narrated the construction of another temple {anyacca murdhani sm-). But the portion fol- 
lowing is unfortunately damaged beyond recognition and hence the date of its construction 
cannot be made out. This date seems to have been Sarh. 155 (the word ‘ grantha ’ used for 
the composition at the end of the inscription seems significant implying that it was the 
‘stringing together’ i.e. ' grantha ’ of different events). But it seems about the next year 
the fratricidal struggle again commenced in which Budhagupta came out victorious and 
seized the throne evidently from Skandagupta, as we learn from Hiuen Tsang’s statement 
‘after Sakraditya’s (Kumara Ts) decease his son Budha (Fo-to) -gupta-raja seized the 

throne ’ (Life of Hiuen Tsang by his disciple Hwui Li, translated by the Rev. Beal, p. 119). 

We have the Sarnath inscription of Budhagupta dated Sarh. 157. Mr. S, K. Sarasw^ati 

{Ind. Cut. April, 1935, pp. 691-92) has shown that the name in the gold coin read as ‘ lAira ’ 
is really ‘ Budha In the Mcmjusri-mula-kalpa also there is no mention of any king by 
name ‘ Pura ' after ‘Skanda’. (The late Jayaswal notices this fact in his Imp. Hist, oj 

India, p. 38 . } The next king mentioned there is evidently ‘ Budha * wrongly spelt as 

' Bibid hdkhy o' or ' Nirdhdkhye' {-nrpah sresthah buddhimdn dharmavatsaiah—ver^ 
647) whose son (descendant) {tasydpyanujah) in the next verse is stated as Bala- 
ditya (BMdkhyah) thus verifying Hiiuen Tsang’s statement. Hiuen Tsang does not 

mention the name of Skandagupta after Sakralditya owing probably to his hatred for him 
as he was the cause of the defeat of Buddhamitra. So that Hiuen Tsang’s statement “ A 
little afterwards Vikramaditya- raj a lost his kingdom and was succeeded by one who widely 
patronised these distinguished for literary merit ” refers’ to Skandagupta Vikramaditya of 
Sriavastl ^id Budhaguptah Sri Vikramah of Ayodhya) who seized the throne from the 
former. This Buddhagupta Sri Vikrama at first patronised the Sarhkhya school of Philosophy. 
But after Vasubandhu’s' victory after he wrote his Paramdrtha Saptati Bi^dhagupta was 
induced by Vasubandhu to take an interest in Buddhism and sent his queen with the Crown 
Prince Baladitya to study under the famous teacher ^ Vasubandhu ) . Budhagupta reigned 
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from c. Sam. 157-180. The last coin date of Budhagupta is Sam. 180 (vide Cunningham, 
A. S. 1, vol. IX, p. 25 f., also vol. X, p. 112). The NiManda vS'eal of Budhagupta 
{Memoirs Arch. Sur. of India, No. 66, ‘ NManda and its Epigraphic Materials’ H. Sastri, 
p. 64 also Plate VIII) is spurious as will be evident on looking at the figure: of Ganieva 
whose head is seen bent towards the right and the left leg is placed much towards the right, 
quite unlike all other seals in Plate VIII and the Bhitari seal where the head and the legs 
of the G'arui^a are symmetrically placed on both sides of the central line of the body. More- 
over, lines 6 to 8 (and the letters) where the name of Budhagupta occurs are much irre- 
gular and disproportionate in comparison with the first five lines, quite unlike all other seals 
of the Imperial Guptas, where the lines and letters are very symmetrically drawn. This seal 
seems to be the result of an attempt by some one who wanted to find a solution of the con- 
fused chronology of the Imperial Guptas alter Skandagupta resulting from Dr. Fleet’s theory. 
The name of Narasimhagupta Baladitya’s father in the seals has now been read (confirming 
Gen. Cunningham’s reading) as Purugupta. Puru seems evidently to be the shortened form 
of ‘Puru (or-ru) ravas ’ who was the first i?aintly monarch (Rajarsi) of the lunar dynasty 
(Candra-varhsa) , the son of Budha i.e. Buldhaputra, who figures as the hero in Kalidasa's 
play VikramoT vast yam. So that “Puru (ravas) gupta ' is the same as “Budha (-putra) 
gupta ’. Accepting this identity the chronology of the Imperial Guptas after Skandagupta is 
made as clear as possible, thus supporting Hiuen Tsang’s statement with the evidence of the 
seals and inscriptions. It seems when Budhagupta died Baladitya was still a minor. Hence 
his uncle Gha-to-tka-ca-gu-pta actod as a regent for a short time. Hiuen Tsang states that 
Budhagupta was succeeded by ‘ Ta-ta-ka-ta-ku-ta ’ rendered as Tathagata gupta which v«ecm^ 
to be a copyist’s , error for the real name Gha-to-tka-ca-gu-pta who therefore ruled for a 
short period from Sarh. 181-185 or thereabout. From the evidence of the gold coin bearing 
the name “ Gha-to ’ Mr. Allan correctly states that this king Gha-to-tka-ca-gu-pta “ must 
be contemporary with those (kings) known from the Bhitari seal ’ (i.e. Budha, Narasimha 
and Kumara II). Baladitya then ruled from c. Sarri. 185-210 about. Narasirhhagupta Bala- 
ditya’s son w^as Kumaragupta II. He therefore succeeded to the throne about Sam. 210 
and ruled till c. Sarh. 230. The name of the king restored as Kumaragupta in the Damodar- 
pur plate of Sarh. 224 is evidently correct. Hiuen Tsang states the name of Baladitya’s son 
as ‘ Vajra ’ transliterated as ‘ Chin-kang ’ meaning ‘ Vajra-pani ’ or ‘ Vajra-hasta ’ but seems 
to me to stand for ‘ Sakti-hasta ’ which is a synonym of Kumara (or, Kafrttikeya) , thus 
exactly verifying the statement in the Bhitari and Nalanda seals that Narasiihhagupta’s son 
was Kumaragupta (II). ThivS Kumaragupta’s son w'as Maharajadhiraja Vipiugupta w'hich 
name is initialled in the Mahju-§r't-mula-kalpa as ‘ ^rlman U ’ i.e. Vi§n U Gupta. He ruled 
till c. Sam. 240 when the break up of the Gupta Empire began as attested to in the Mdhju- 
Sri-muia-kalpa. In the Jaina accounts it is stated that the Guptas ruled for about 240 years. 
The successor of Vi^pugupta seems to be Maharaja (not Maharajiadhiraja) vSrigupta (c. Sam. 
241-). The reading on silver coins '(Sri) Mahlarfiaja) ( Ha ) riguptasya ’ which Mr. Allan 
characterises as ‘ very uncertain ’ may really be ‘ (Sri) Maharaja Sriguptasya ’ and these coins 
may really belong to Mahaiiaja (Great king) Srlgupta (}Che-li-ki-to) mentioned in I-tsing’s 
Memoirs (composed a.c. 691-92) as having flourishdd about five hundred years before in c. 
A.c. ,191 == Sam. 250 about. 

Acarya Sthiramati was one of the famous disciples of Vasubaridhu the 21st patriarch. 
Sthiramati wrote commentaries on all the works of his master. He is mentioned in the Wala 
grant of Dharasena II as having built a Vihara through Dharasena’s father Guhasena (c. 
Sarh. 240) {Aemya-bhadant^-Sthiramati-kdrita-bappapadtya vihdre) . The identity of this 
Sthiramati of the Wala grant with the Acarya Sthiramati, the famous disciple of Vasu- 
bandhu is accepted by Dr. Biihler {Ind. Ant., VI, p. 9), Rev. Beal {Hiuen Tsang' s Records, 
vol. II, p. 268), Wassilief {Der-Bi$ddhismus, p. 78), Max Muller India, p. 305) and by 
several other eminent scholars. 

0 

Thus Buddhamitra flourished from c. Sam. 120-155, Vasubandhu from c. Sam. 155-200 
and Sthiramati from c. Sam. 200-245. It is- therefore perfectly consistent to assume that 
Buddhamitra of the Mankuwar inscription and Acarya bhadanta Sthiramati of the Wala 
grant are identical with the two famous Buddhist Acaryas’ of these names, Vikrama Sam. 
2(X) ~ A.c. 142. This date of Vasubandhu is perfectly consistent with Hiuen Tsang’s stale- 
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raent on the dates’ of Vasubandhu and his mavSler Buddhamitra who according to Hiuen Tsang 
flourished before A.c. 150. Thus only on the identity of the Gupta Vikram^itya and the 
well-known Vikramaditya eras the dates of Vasubandhu, Baliaditya, Mihirakula, etc. as 
preserved by Hiuen Tsang come out exactly true. 

From the various Chinese accounts collected by the late Sylvain Levi { Journal Asiatique, 
1896-97, Ser. 11. vol. VIII, pp. 449-89, also IX, pp. 1-42) we learn that Asvaghosa was a 
contemporary of king Kaniska (1-23) and a predecessor of Niagarjuna. Another Indian 
Buddhist tradition places Niagarjuna as a contemporary of Huviska (Sarh. 31-60). From the 
Rev. S. Beal’s ‘Succession of Buddhist Patriarchs’ compiled chiefly from Taranath’s History 
of Buddha and some Chinese fragments scattered through various books {Ind, Ant., IX, 
pp. 118-19) we know that Nagarjuna was a contemporary of Vikramaditya. In the Tibetan 
work ‘ Pag-sam-jon-zang ’ being a History of the rise, progress and downfall of Buddhism 
in India compiled chiefly from ancient Tibetan works on Buddhism extant in China we read 
that at the time when Candragupta was ruling the Eastern country (Pracya) there was a 
king called Kanika towards the West-Helhi and Malwa. The late Mm. S. C. Vidyabhusapa 
took Asvaghosa and Kaniska to be contemporaneous with Candragupta I (Sam I-c. Sarii. 26) 
of the Gupta dynasty. From Dr. Walleser’s ‘ The Life of Nagarjuna from Tibetan and 
Chinese Sources’ (Reprint from Asia Major, Hirth Anniversary Volume) we learn that 
Nagarjuna was a contemporary of Candra of the Candra (Gupta) family. Dr. Wallesei 
identified Candragupta with Candragupta J of the Gupta dynasty. Nagarjuna’s younger 
contemporary was Aryadeva who we know from Buddhist traditions was the Rector of 
Nalanda during the reign of the Gupta monarch Candragupta (II Vikramaditya, Sarh. 60- 
93). Again from the History of Buddhist Patriarchs we know that Aryadeva was the fourth 
Patriarch in succession from Asvaghosa ( Asvagho^-Kia pi mo lo-Nagarjuna-Aryac|eva) 
Aryadeva being contemporary of Candragupta II (Sarh. 60-93), Asvagho^ was evidently 
a contemporary of Candragupta I (Sarh. 1-c. 26) and also of Kani§ka (Sam. 1-23) and the 
contemporaneity of Candragupta I and Kaniska follows as clearly as possible. Again, Nagar- 
juna’s famous poem Suhfllekha (Letter to an intimate frierid) was addressed to the Satava- 
hana king whose name in Chinese has been read as ‘ Ga-ta-ka ’ but seems to me to be ‘ Go-ta- 
mi i.e. Gautamiputra Satakarni who was ruling in Sam. 46 w'hen he extirpated the dynasty 
of Nahapana. Bana in his Hmsa-cmita (Bk. VIII) applied the epithet ^ tri-samudrddhipati* 
to the Satavahana friend of Nagarjuna ‘ w'hich cannot fail to remind one of Gautamiputra 
Satakami w^hose chargers' drank the water of the three oceans {tri-samudra-toya-pita-vilhmia) 
as stated in his inscriptions'. Sura and Santideva were two pupils of Aryadeva. From an 
in.scription of Guhasena of Valabhl (Sahi. 240) w^e know that Bhatarka, the general of 
Skandagupta (Sarii. 135-155) erected a vihara and presented it to Acarya Sura. We know 
from the Gunaighar inscription of Sarh. 188. that Acarya Santideva ‘ lived before this time. 
All this proves the contemporaneity of Gautamiputra Safakarni (Sarh. 46), Samudragupta (c. 
Sarii. 27-58), Candragupta (II Vikramaditya) (Sarh. 60-93) and Huviska (Sarh. 31-60), and 
shows as clearly as possible that the Guptas and the Kusanas used the same era. General 
Cunningham also in his Corpus Inscriptionum Indicarum Vol. I, p. 10, states ‘the inscrip- 
tions of Gautamiputra-Satakarni and Pulumayi clearly belong to the same period as the w^ell- 
known Gupta inscriptions.’ Palaeographic and numismatic evidence do support the contem- 
poraneity of the Kusanas and the Guptas. Thus Sir R. G. Bhandarkar placed Kaniska’s 
accCvSsion only 40 years before Candragupta I, in A.c. 278 according to Fleet’s epoch and 
Dr. R. C. Majumdar only 70 years before Candragupta il, in a.c. 248 following Fleet’s theory 
Dr. Biihler fully noticed the remarkable similarity of the letters of the Kusana and Gupta 
periods. Dr. Oldenberg says ' It is one of the earliest known and best established facts within 
the sphere of Indian numismatics that this* (the Kusana coinage) is the place from which 
the very important coinage of the Gupta dynasty branches off ’. He further added that the 
vacant period between Vasudeva (Sarii. 78-98) and the Guptas, is already (by placing 
Kani§ka in* A.c. 78) perhaps greater than might be expected. Vincent Smith also remarks 
‘ the close relationship in weight, type and palaeography between the coins' of the Imperial 
Gupta dynasty and those of the Kusana kings Kanii§ka, Huviska art'd Vasudeva is obvious 
and has always been recognised ’. The Catalogue of the Chinese Tripitakas states that the 
Parthian monk An-shih-kao (A.c. 148-170, in China) translated the Marga-bhumi-sutra of 
Samgharak?a, the Chaplain of Kaniska. This shows cfonclusively that Kaniska flourished 
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long before A.c. 148. The only era which might have been therefore ased by the Kusanas 
and therefore by the Guptas is the Saka Era of 78 A.c. But none of the astronomical details 
of the Gupta and the Kusana inscriptions can be verified with this epoch, and the only other 
era earlier than this is the well-known Vikrama era of 58 B.c. which suits exactly the astro- 
nomical details. It should be noted that all the Kusana records are by private persons, 
Jains or Buddhist votaries', none are official. The Jainas previously used the (Maha-) Vira 
era from the date of the Nirvana of Mahavira (528 B.c.). But after Vikramiaditya who 
became a follower of the Jaina saint Siddhasena the Jainas exclusively used the Vikrama 
Samvat of 58 B.c. This, together with the fact that all detailed dates of the Kusanas work 
out correctly on the Vikrama era, go towards proving the old theory started by Gen. Cunnin- 
gham and taken up by Dr. Fleet that the Vikrama era of 58 B.c. is used in the Kusana re- 
cords. From numerous other pieces of evidence of a varied nature it may be shown that 
the era introduced by the Gupta Vikramadityas in the well-known Vikramiaditya era of 
58 B.c. 

A list of several Buddhist and other Acaryas with their contemporary Gupta, Kusana, 
.^tavahana and other kings is shown in a tabular form below\ 

SYNCHRONISTIC TABLE 


Buddhist and Other 
Acaryas. 


Imperial Guptas. 


Kusanas. 


Andhra Kings. 


Aisvagho§a, 

Vasumitra, 

Dinnaga, a disciple of 
Vasiu-mitra (not of Vasu- 
bandhu), 

Kalidasa, 

Nagarjuna, 

Aryadeva 


Candragupta I 
(Sam. 1-c. Sajii. 26) 

Samudragupta 
(c. Saih. 27-58) 


Ramagupta 
(c. Sam. 59) 
Candragupta II 
(Saih. 60-93) 


Kani^ka 
(Sam. 1-23) 
Vasi§ka 
(Sam. 24-29) 


Huvi§ka 
(c. Sarii. 30-60) 
Kanika or 
Kani^ka II 
(c. Sarii. 61-73) 
Vasudeva 
(Sam. 74-98) 


Hala 

(c. Sarh. 6-10) 
Mantalaka 
= Manta-raja of 

Kauiala (Kur- 
nool) 

Gautamiputra 
Satakarpi 
(Sarii. 46) 


Buddhamitra 
(c. Sarh. 120-155) 

Sura 

Santideva 

Asahga 

Vasubandhu 
(c. Sarh. 155-200) 


Sthiramati 

(c, Sarh. 200-245) 


Kumaragupta 
(Sarii. 93-136) 

Skandagupta 
(Saih. 136-c. Sarh. 
155) 

(Puru (-ravas) 
gupta 

= Budha (-putra) 
gupta 

(Sarii. 157-c. Sam. 
180) 

Gha-to-tka-ca-gu- 

pta 

(c. Sam. 181-184) 
Narasiriihagupta 
Baladitya 
(c. Sarh. 185-210) 
Kumaragupta II 
(c. Sam. 211-230) 
Vispugupta 
(c.' Sarh. 230-240) 
Sri-gupta (Oie-li- 
ki-to of I-tsing) 
(c. Sarh. 241- ) 


Yajha Sri Sata- 
karni 

(Sarii.* 109-138) 
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RAIN COMPELLING RITES AND SONGS IN BIHAR 

By Shri GANESH CHAUBEY. 

Man, during his constant and continuous struggle against the elements oi nature, devised 
v^arious practices to gain control over them. Mr. B. L. Desai* informed us of a practice to 
compel rain in South Gujarat. In this note is given an account of the practice of a similar 
nature, from the Champaran District in Bihar, for whatever it is worth. It is called “ Pani 
Mangana 

As in Gujarat, when rain fails to appear in time, women folk of the villages specially of 
labour classes namely of Kurmi, Nunia, Kahar, Chamar, Dusadh and Dhanukh castes, 
assemble at midnight near a well, catch some frogs’^ and keep them in an earthen pot. They 
parade through the whole village from house to house singing songs. The pot containing frogs 
is carried by one of the party. When they approach the house a female comes out from the 
house with a water pot, puts some water into the pitcher carried by the woman and sprinkles 
the remaining water on the party, thus imitating rainfall. Then she gives them some grains 
and the party proceeds to another house. The singing goes on for about an hour or two 
and when they disperse, they throw' the pot with frogs in the court-yard of a quarrelsome 
woman, who often gives them show'ers of abuse and the party disperses wdth laughs and 
jeering. This practice is repeated for several days and on a Sunday or Tuesday night plough- 
ing of a field by a Brahmin widow is arranged.- The plough is drawn by other females and 
the wido\j' acts as a plough driver. The grains obtained from the householders' are made 
over to the widow' as her w^ages. While the ploughing is going on, singing continues. After- 
w^ards they come to a w'ell w'here an infant girl is seatdd on an overturned wooden mortar. 
She is made to fold her hand in w'hich a frog is placed. It is’ adorndd with vermillion and 
a lighted earthen lamp is put on its heajd. After a few' minutes the girl begins to shake 
herself and she is believed to have been possessed by God Indra. Now the girl is’ questioned 
and vshe fixes a day for rain to fall. The rite is over and it is believed that rain must visit 
the date so fixed.'*' 

A few' specimen of rain inducing songs in Bhojpuri dialect are given below. They have 
been collected in the District of Champaran, w^hich is mainly a rice producing area. 

Plunging the Shiva Linga in water when other devices and prayers fail, is practised in 
South Gujarat. For similar practices see Fraser, J. G., ‘ Golden Bough p. 77. 

( 1 ) 

I 

( 1 ) 

Cloud hovered about in the West, 

A.nd it rolled to the East, Oh ! Enemy Rain ! 

Cloud hovered about in the East, 

And it roiled to the West, Oh ! Enemy Rain ! 

* Desai, B. L., Jmr. Guj. Res. Soc. 1944, 22-27. 

^ Similar practice is to be observed, in the Madras Presidency. See Fraser J. G., 
‘ Golden Bough p. 73. 

For similar practice in the Caucasus, see Fraser, ‘ Golden Bough p. 70. 

* The frog marriage and ploughing the fidd by naked Koch w^omen is practised in Assam 
for inducing rains’. In South India, water is sprinkled over a naked virgin. 
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(^) 

#T 

»i»ii »T?qT arcrc d i 
an^ JTfftqr, 

<nsft % q# 3 t^ ^ ^ I 
ffJm ^ 3T^R5 ttWT I 

( 2 ) 

The snake has cast off its slough, 

Mother Ganges has left her bank, O Rama ! 

Sudama Deva has left his’ wife, 

Without rain, famine has broken out, O Rama ! 

In the world, the famine has broken out, O Rama ! 

(O 

## ^ eriirt it 

^ am ^ ftg I 

am^ Hr ^ 

^ TI^ ^ I 

dai^ 

ml % I# d HTf^, 

% TTHt ^ I 


(3) 


Ramfal Deva has left his wife, O God ! 
for want of food stuffs? 

Not for want of food stuffs, O God ! 
but for want of water. 

His son Sukdeva is weeping, 

Don’t leave my mother, Oh ! Father ! 
for want of water. 


(^) 

|HC ^ Hfr araririH, 

8T*r miatiH, 

ara ^ 1 

(4) 

God Indra is very dishonest ; 

Saffron has dried without rain. 

What should I do, now, CMi ! Bhagawan ! 

Saffron has dried without rain. 

(^) 

IRit ir«ft 

qpft % d m • 


ISepi 
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^ ^ 

% SIR ft W I 

^ CT Tg^ w OT, 

5?«n 31JRIPC ft 5CW I 

irif ^ fe7 giq qwt, 

«wn 3re!iR ft ?w I 
^st % »if$ % 

^*?sn ^ %^siR ft w I 
nf^Jll if f ^ 3T^ 

^ ft i 

(5) 

Rain soon, rain soon, O God India, 

Famine has broken out, O Rama ! 

Paddy field has dried up, 

Paddy crop of my brother has dried, O Rama ! 

Earthenwares are producing ringing sound, 

Lid has taken incarnation, O Rama ! 

There is shallow water in the tub of w'asherman, 

The Brahmin is bathing in it, O Rama ! 

The flat rice of eight-legged insect and curd of she-ass, 

The Brahmin is taking as his food, O Rama ! 

Indra visited the dried up ditch, 

And water began to overflow, O Rama I 

(O 

ar^sr 8T^?3i ^55, 

<ft^ Jifarr ^fTR fc i 
3^^ JIT ft 3^ sn <51^, 

f?5fT ^55t ^ ^ I 

( 6 ) 

A wonder has taken place, Oh ! Lord ! 

Male is’ grinding millet and female is ploughing field. 

Is not your heart moved with pity, Oh ! God ! 

The widows Brahmini is ploughing the field. 

('») 

33^1 % %3?fl ^ HI, 

fl«ft ^ fpft ^ I 

351^ fRf3I 3T^ W 31, 

%n 3^ f^, %n 3% f^ 3t^ 33 5ft?3l3l I 
<1331 % ^r, 

t3r 3l5l3r, ^31 3^131 %3n5St f<3i|3l3f t 
firera % tft3f <OTi3eft ^f3r, 

^ l«ft 35 ft ^ fl3^3I3I I 
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%rt 9 snn ^1^5^ 1 

^uiRTcft ^!n, 

*INifr, I 

f*Tfm % ^feJTT ^TRraeft 
l?n t^fi ^ sft^St Jir I 

tqr fecijft 'Tsfe sTJT^r f 3 z%^ 1 

( 7 ) 

Ramanand Deva is son of the king, 

O Grand mother ! He mounted on elephant is seeing Sanjirvva paddy. 

His ploughman is Aklu Ram, 

O grand mother ! He is sowing Sanjirwa paddy after fully ploughing the field. 

Sushila Devi is daughter of the king, 

O Grand mother ! She is bringing water for ploughman. 

Ramavati is daughter of a beggar, 

O Grand mother ! She is sending broken rice for breakfast of ploughman. 

Ramavati is daughter of a beggar, 

O Grand mother ! She has winnowed weeds' corn and weighed it as wages. 

Ramavati is daughter of a beggar, 

O Grand mother ! She has winnowed husks and weighed them as wages. 

Ramavati is daughter of a beggar, 

O Grand mother ! she has weighed rotten millet and weighed them as wages. 

Her ploughman is Aklu Ram, 

O Grand mother ! He threw the basket and scattered wages. 

(The song throws light on the maltreatment meted to ploughman by the mistress of 
house. ) 

(O 

5fT55[ \ I 

51# ^ 3Tr% 

fT# ^ 5155 ^ I 

( 8 ) 

Ploughs of all are driven in vicinity of the village, 

Ploughs* of Sheonandan Deva are being driven at the distance of ten Kosh. 

Till Ramkeshi Devi came running with water, * 

All the ten ploughmen died of thirst. ' 

Till Ramkeshi Devi was arranging her parting hairs, 

God Indra sent bumper showers. . ^ ' 

N. B . — Proper nouns in songs indicate the names of the agriculturists, their wives, their 
sisters and their ploughmen. 



JURIDICAL STUDIES IN ANCIENT INDIAN LAW**' 
7. PLEDGE. 

By Dr. LUDWIK STERNBACH. 


CHAPTER IV. PLEDGES LIMITED AS TO TIME AND PLEDGES NOT 

LIMITED AS TO TIME 
13. General Remarks. 

The contract of a pledge may contain the time in which the debt and the pledge ought 
to be returned or does not contain this stipulation. Depending on this fact the contract of 
a pledge will be called limited or not limited as to time. 

If the time in which the pledge must be returned is stipulated, the pledgor is obliged 
to return his debt to the pledgee in the stipulated time and the pledgee is obliged to return 
the pledge to the pledgor. Provided no other agreement is concluded, the pledgor, as well 
as the pledgee, are protected by the stipulation of the time in which the debt and the pledge 
must be returned. Accordingly the pledgor cannot be forced to repay the debt and the pledgee 
to accept the debt before the stipulated period. 

, This stipulat on might be important for the pledgee too, as the giving of a loan secured 
by a pledge might be made for his sake in connection with the interest due to him. 

In the event of the debt not being repaid :n the stipulated period, the question arises 
as to wliether the pledgor is guilty of non-repayment of the debt or whether he is innocent. 
Depending on tiiat fact the manner in which the pledgee can be satisfied is regulated. In 
particular it must be made clear whether the pledge will become the property of the pledgee 
or will be sold and from the price obtained, the pledgee satisfied. This question is closely 
connected with the problem of whether the pledge is given in order to secure or to satisfy 
the pledgee’s claim. 

As far as the pledge not limited as to time is* concerned, the question must be solved 
as to w’hen the pledgee is entitled to claim the repayment of the debt and when the* pledgor 
is entitled to repay the debt and claim the return of the pledge. This question is closely 
connected with the problem of the accruing of interest and limitation of the period during 
wh'.ch payment of interest is obligatory. ’- The problem of satisfying the claims of the pledgee 
in the form of sale or appropi^ation of the pledge is in this case similar to the identical 
problem in the case of pledges limited as to time. 

In pledges limited, as well as not limited as to time, the legal consequences depend on 
the wording of the relative contracts, in particular, whether the contract relates to pledges 
to be kept or to be irsed. 

14. Definition. 

N. (1-124) describes in the following manner these two kinds of pledges : 

Pledges which must be redeemed within a certain time agreed upon ( 5 ^“ 
+°^|55V3'7V^) i.e. pledges limited as to time, and pledges which must be returned when 
the debt has been discharged. i.e. pledges not limited as to time. 

Asahaya {ad N. 1-124) says : 

«rRl5Tr ^ i ^ fis :t i 

5i5f5r% II 

* Continued from page 164. 

See L. SteRnbach’s The Harmonising oj Law with the Requirements of Economic 
Conditions .... in ABORI XXIII, p, 528 sqq. 
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We see here that Asahaya divides’ pledges limited as to time into two subdivisions. Ac- 
cording to the first — the pledge is given to the i.e. to the pledge-keeper who has to 

return it on the pledge being restored, at the time agreed on.^s According to the second one, 
the pledge is delivered to the creditor on the condition of its being returned after the lapse 
of a certain period viz. five or ten years. It is not clear whether the is a third person 

or the pledgee himself ; in any case these two subdivisions are of no great importance from 
the legal point of view. 

It is evident from the definition contained in N. (1-124) what the essentialia of both these 
kinds of pledges are. 

In the case of pledges limited as to time according to the contract concluded : 

{a) the time of the debt secured by the pledge is limited ; 

{b) after this time the pledge must be returned. 

In the case of pledges not limited as to time : 

{A) No agreement was conducted regarding the time in which the debt and the pledge 
must be returned ; 

(B) as soon as the debt has been discharged. 

(C) the pledge must be restored. 

15. Return of Debt and Pledge in Contracts of Pledges Limited as to Time. 

As far as pledges limited as to time are concerned, the problem as to when the debt 
must be returned to the creditor and when the creditor has to return the pledge is not solved 
in the Smrtis’ This question must be solved by mutual agreement which, however, cannot 
be contradictory to the general rules regarding debts. In particular, this contract cannot be 
concluded for a very long period in consequence of which the interest would more than 
double the principal. If such a contract should be concluded, after the principal had doubled 
itself, the interest could not continue to accrue. 

16. Acts which are Contradictory to Stipulations of Contracts of Pledge 

Limited as to Time. 

It is evident from Brh. (X-71) and from the definition of pledges limited as to time 
that these pledges must be restored to the pledgor after the lapse of the stipulated per'od 
provided the debt has been repaid.‘^^‘ By mutual consent, how^ever, it can be restored 
before the stipulated period, although Brh. does not say expresses verbis that the period to 
restore the pledge might be shortened by mutual agreement. 

It is clear that the whole debt must be repaid, because when a portion only has been 
repaid, — regardless of whether it is a contract of a pledge limited or not limited as to time, 
— the pledgee is not obliged to return the pledge. This rule is the same as the rule " pignoris 
causa est individua ”, so well known in Roman law.^^ 

This is not only introduced in order to protect the pledgee. As has already been said, the 
pledgee is also protected in case the pledgor wants to return his debt before the agreed 
period and in such a way does not pay the contracted interest. On the other side the pledgor 
is protected too, as the pledgee cannot claim his debt before the stipulated period. 

This problem is regulated in an identical manner in N., Mn. and Bfh. Although Mn. 
and N. relate rather to pledges to be used and Brh. to immovable pledges, we can admit 
that the respective rules are general rules which can be applied to all kinds of pledges. 


See J. Jolly’s Recht und Sltie, p. 101 and his Indisches Schuldrecht, p. 298 sqq. ; 
J. J . Meyer's Das altindische Buck vom Welt und Staatsleben, p. 785. 

39 See note 37. Vi. VI-8, K. 178/10. 

Vi. (VI-8), B|*h. in Col. p. 165, Nand. ad Vi. (VI-8) say that the agreement con- 
cerning the restoration of the pledge should be as follows : You shall have the enjoyment 
of this or that mango grove as long as interest on the principal lent to me has not ceased to 
accrue ‘ 
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Brh. (X-70) says : JiSnP# 

?T5ioff a«n ii 

When a house or field has been pledged for use and the stipulated period has not expired, 
the debtor cannot recover his property nor can the creditor recover his loan. 

Mn. (VIII-143) and N. (1-129) say that the pledgee must not transfer or sell the pledge 
before the stipulated period has elapsed.^s 

17. Date of Payment of Pledges not Limited as to Time. 

As far as pledges not limited as to time are concerned, the ancient Indian sources of law 
say that whenever the debtor comes and restores the debt the pledgee must return the pledge. 
This- is the opinion of Y. (11-62), Brh. (X-66) and K. (178/10). 

Brh. (X-66) says ; I 

Ratnakara commenting on this para says that it relates to pledges to be used only. Vir. 
(p. 319) is also of the same opinion and says that as the restoration of the principal is only 
mentioned, this rule relates to pledges to be used. In the case of pledges to be kept interest 
has to be paid in addition to the principal. 

This interpretation does not seem to be right. Brh. says 5T which means generally 
debt ” and not only “ principal '' ; in case of pledges to be used will be the principal 
only but in case of pledges to be kept will be the principal with interest. We can admit, 
therefore, that Brh. (X-66) relates to pledges to be used as well as to pledges to be kept. 

Halayudha raises another problem : what will happen in the case of pledges to be used 
when the pledgor comes to repay the debt on the next day and a'^ks for the restoration of the 
pledge. In this case the pledgee will be deprived de jacto of interest. The reply to this ques- 
tion is easy ; the pledge must be restored. The pledgee did not secure his rights by I’mita- 
tion of the time in which the debt must be returned and must bear the consequences- of his 
act. 

If the pledgee, in spite of his obligation, does not return the pledge he is considered a 
thief as Y. (11-62) says. This consideration of such a pledgee as- a thief involves 

legal consequences i.e. a fine determined in Brh. in general terms only and in K. (178/10) 
as amounting to 12 panas. 

K. says : 1 1 

It is the most general presentation of this problem which shows once again that these rules 
relate to pledges to be used as w^ell as to pledges to be kept. 

18. Repayment of Pledged Debt in case the Pledgee is Absent. 

In Y. and K. another question is solved too i.e. what happens in the event of the pledgee 
being absent and the pledgor coming to restore the debt. This problem should be enlarged. 
Under the word " absent pledgee w^e must also understand, according to Mit., Ratnakara 
and others, the case of the pledgee .ha\dng died,’’ 

In this case the debt should be accepted and the pledge restored. The question arises 
as to whom the debt should be repaid. It should be rei>aid to the person who is legally 

in chprge of the pledge. Y. (11-62) says that it should be repaid to the family ( 5 ^) and 
K. (178/11) says to the elders of the village In both these cases it is a casuistic 

solution. In juridical language it should be said that in such a case the debt must be returned 
to the person who is legally in charge of the pledge or who is the legal successor of the 
pledgee.^-* 

42 This rule is not very clear and was extensively interpreted in various ways. 

43 J. J. Meyer’s Ueber das Wesen der altindtschen Reehtsschriften . . . lkipz% 1927, 

pp. 181-3, • 
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If, however, the creditor is absent or dead and there is nobody who 3s entitled to take 
the debt, the pledgor has' to : 

(a) appraise the whole of the pledge at the time of its restoration, 

(d) leave the pledge (there) i.e. with the pledgee. 

If that has been done and 

(A) the creditor does not return the pledge, 

(B) the interest no longer accrues until the creditor restores the pledge, if it is a pledge 
to be kept ; if it. is a usufructuary pledge the pledgee is no longer allowed to use 
the pledge. 

That is the opinion of Y. (11-63) and K. (178/12-13).“ 

19. Rights of Pledgees to satisfy their Claims if the Pledged Loan has not 

been Repaid. 

These rules quoted above are to be used if the debt has been returned by the pledgor 
to the pledgee. 

More important, however, is the problem of what will happen when the pledgor does not 
return the debt. 

As’ far as pledges limited as to time are concerned this question is connected with the 

problem of the right of the pledgee to satisfy his claim from the pledge. This act can take 

place when the stipulated time has elapsed. 

As far as pledges' not limited as to time are concerned, the problem arises as to when 

the pledgee has the r'ght to satisfy his claim from the pledge ; the solution wnll vary in the 

case of pledges to be kept and pledges to be used. 

The problem of the right of the pledgee to satisfy his claim from the pledge not limited 
as to time is solved in the Smrtis in a ver\’ unsatisfactory' and confusing manner. We find 
contradictory rules which are very difficult to understand. They can be understood only 
when this problem has’ been solved separately for pledges to be kept and to be used. 

As far as pledges to be kept and not limited as to lime are concerned the problem is 
mentioned in Brh. (X-48 and 50) as well as in Y. (11-58) and Mn. (VIII-154), and as far 
as pledges to be used and not limited as to time are concerned— in Brh. (X-21), Y. (11-64), 
Vi. (VI-7) and Vyasa {Col 186). 

a). In the case of Pledges to be kept and not Limited as to Time. 

Pledges to be kept and not limited as to time become payable when the principal amount 
is doubled. When this occurs, according to some of the Smrtis the pledgee is entitled to claim 
payment and according to others to satisfy his claim from the pledge. According to Brh. 
(X-48) the pledgee must wait for a fortnight, after this has occurred. After having waited 
for this period he becomes the owner of the pledge. According to Y. (11-58) the pledge 
lapses in this case i.e, as soon as the principal amount is doubled the pledgee becomes the 
owner of the pledge. 

This discrimination is of no great importance from the legal point of view, because 
according to Brh. the debt becomes payable in a fortnight after the principal is doubled^"^ and 
according to Y. as soon as the principal is doubled. Up to this moment the pledgor is entitled 
to claim the pledge given by him, provided at the same time he repays the principal due as 
well as the interest. After this term the pledgee is entitled to satisfy his claim by the act of 
appropriating the pledge. The lapse of time gives to the pledgee the titulus acquhendi of 
the pledged thing. 

Mn. (VIII-145) says only that the pledge after a lapse of time becomes liable to appro- 
priation. This opin'on conforms with another sloka of Brh. (X-50) according to which the 
pledge to be kept may be used after the period, mentioned above, has elapsed. 

** I (Y-II-63). 

I iK-178.12-13). 

« See Bj-h. X-49. 
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Interpreting these various rules relating to pledges to be kept not limited as to time, 
we come to the conclusion that after the debt is doubled the pledgee is entitled to choose 
either to appropriate the pledge or to begin to use it, in order to satisfy his debt with interest. 

b). In the case of Pledges to be used and not Limited as to Time. 

The position in the case of pledges to be used and not limited as to time is quite differ- 
ent. The situation is reversed here. 

Namely during the whole time the pledge was possessed by the pledgee, it was used and 
the pledgee defrayed the interest and obta’ned a profit in u^ing the pledge. As, up to the 
moment of repayment of the debt, in case of pledges to be kept, the contract was concluded in 
the interest of the debtor, the contract of pledge to be used was concluded rather in the interest 
of the creditor. Therefore, if the pledgee by using the pledge and taking fruits from it (inte- 
rest) doubled the principal as well as received the principal back, he was obliged to restore the 
pledge to the pledgor. 

Y. (11-64) says : g I 

The opinion of Vi. (VI-7) and Vyasa (Col. 186) is similar. Bfh. (X-21) says that the use 
of the pledge after twice the principal has been reali-sed from it — is u-sury and reprehensible. 

c). Interest. 

We saw that as far as pledges to be kept as well as pledges to be used are concerned, 
the time limit depends on the fact of whether the principal has been doubled or not. This is 
closely ‘connected with the rules relating to interest. Inter alia the ancient Indian sources 
of law limited the admissibility of interest by introducing the time limit viz. determined up 
to what moment interest could accrue on the capital. There was a rule that the principal 
should not double. If, therefore, in the case of ordinary debts the principal should not be 
doubled it should also not be doubled in the case when it was secured by a pledge. It is one 
more example which proves that the ancient Indian law solves all juridical problems in a con- 
sistent way. 

d). Pledges Limited as to Time. 

As far as pledgtli limited as to time are concerned, Brh. only outlines what to do in the 
case when the pledgor does not repay the debt. Bth. in book X. (48 and 50) solves this 
problem in a similar way as in the case of pledges not limited as to time viz. after the princi- 
pal has been doubled the pledge may be used or the pledgee may appropriate the pledge 
after havung waited for a fortnight. It is clear that these rules refer to pledges to be kept. 

It is not very clear whether sloka 49 of book X. of Bph. (according to which such pledges 
on which interest have ceased become the property of the pledgee after ten days), refers to 
pledges to be used or whether this rale is only slightly different trom that contained in Uoka 
48. 

e). Not Repayment of Pledged Debts '' Ex Causa and Sine Causa 'h 

From the remarks mentioned above it is evident that pledges to be kept, as well as 
pledges to be used, according to Bph,, are not sold if the debt has not been repaid, in order 
to satisfy the pledgee’s claim, but the pledgee becomes owner of the pledge. Therefore, we 
can say that according to Brh. the pledge is given to the pledgee in order to satisfy his claim 
not by realising the value of the pledged thing, but by appropriation. 

See note 37. It should be noted that from Kiaty, 541 it can be guessed that “ if one 
mortgages or pledges with the express stipulation that when the principal rises to double, he 
would pay double the money but would not lose the property mortgaged or pledged, then the 
creditor is only entitled to double the principal, but not to the property.” (S^ Kane’s K^tya- 
yana's Smfti A.p, 541.) 
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It is not clear whether the same rule applies to Mn. and N., because both these Smrtt^ 
do not mention this problem. It might be deduced from Mn. (VIII-143) and N. ( 1-149) 
that it was possible that the pledgee also satisfies his claim by realivSing the value of the 
pledged thing. 

These rules apply to the problem of not repaying debts by a “ not guilty act 

If the debtor is guilty of not repaying his debt secured by a pledge, then according to 
N. (1-132/133) the king shall compel him to pay it by forcible means and shall take five 
per cent for himself. If he acknowledges the debt with his own mouth, the king shall take 
ten per cent as fine and twenty per cent if he was adjudged to pay after denial of the debt. 
This rule is repeated in Mn. (VIIM39), Y. (11-44), Vi. (VI-20-22). Brh. (X-93, 99), 
Yama (in Vivadaratnakara, p. 78) etc. It is not clear, however, if it relates to debts secured 
by a pledge or to debts in general. 

It is clear when interpreting the respective rules of the Smrtis that if the debtor is not 
guilty of non-repayment of the debt, the pledge cannot be appropriated by the pledgee but 
must be sold. 

Brh. (X-51/52) in particular .says that there is no fault on the part of the debtor, as 
far as non-repayment of the debt is concerned, if he is not prc^sent or has died ; (in this 
case the heirs are not responsible for the obligations of the deceased). The same opinion 
is expressed in Y. (11-63 in fine) and Katy. (529). G. (XII-53) adds a case where a pledgor 
is forcibly prevented from repaying the debt i.e., according to Haradatta e.g. in the case of 
imprisonment by the king or others, or the like. In this case according to Bfh. (X-51) and 
Y. (11-63) the pledge should be sold in the presence of witnesses even without the presence 
of the debtor and according to Katy. (529) by the king (identically Viv.). Bfh. (X-52) 
adds that the pledge can also be estimated in an assembly kept for ten days, and then sold. 
In any case if the pledge has been sold, the debtor should not take more than to cover his 
demand (principal and interest). The surplus {hyl)erocha) must be returned to the pledgor 
or deposited with the king (Viv.). 

When this sale takes place it is clear from the general rules viz. as far as pledges limited 
as to time are concerned — after the lapse of the stipulated period (Y. 11-62/63) and as far 
as pledges not limited as to time are concerned — when the debt is doubled (Brh. X-51). 

In this connection a general rule regarding the repayment of debts should be mentioned. 
According to N. (1-131 and 134) when a debtor has been prevented by bad luck from repay- 
ment of the debt he shall be made to repay it gradually according to h\s means and if it 
occurred through a calamity the claim of the debtor shall be entered in a written bond. The 
first part of this rule is also repeated in Mn. (VIII-177, IX-229) and Y. (11-43), The com- 
mentators of ancient times interpret this rule applying the analogiam ex maiori ad minus 
viz. if the pledgor is unable to restore a pledged loan, he has to restore it successively, as best 
he can. 

The rule, therefore, is as follows : if the debtor does not repay the pledged loan at the 
moment it becomes payable ~~ the pledged thing can be appropriated by the pledgee irrespec- 
tive of its value, that means without the obligation to pay hyperocha. If, however, the non- 
repayment of the pledged loan was caused by an unguilty act on the part of the pledgor, the 
pledged thing can be publicly sold with the obligation to pay the hyperocha. 

If the pledgor is guilty of non-repayment of the pledged loan, he can be forced to repay 
it, and if he is unable to repay it without his guilt, he can be ordered to restore it in instal- 
ments. 

CHAPTER V. PLEDGE BASED ON GOOD FAITH 
20. Religious Interpretation. 

This kind of pledge is to be found in Y. (11-61) only. The respective sloka is not deal 
and is commented on different ways. * 

a pledge by a from (to go) means foot, going 


Identical rules. 
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behaviour, conduct, act, practice, religious act, good faith. Should the word be under- 

stood as a religious act, then such a pledge, according to some commentators, should be under- 
stood as based’ on the ablution in the Ganges. It will be based on the promise of the debtor 
to repay! the debt with the additional obligation that up to the moment of repayment of 
the debt he will not bathe in the Ganges (D5pakalika). Instead of bathing in the Ganges some 
understand the performance of the Agnihotra. 

F. Stenzler translates this sloka as Verpfaendung unter Lebemwandel ' which corres- 
ponds with the above mentioned interpretation. It will also be a debt contracted on the 
pledge of religious merits. 

21. Legal Interpretation. 

A legal interpretation of this sloka is to be found in Mit. and it seems that it is the 
only one which is correct. Mit. understands under the expression ^ pledge relying 

upon " good faith.” It will be either good faith of the pledgor or of the pledgee. There is 
good faith on the part of the pledgee if he gives a large amount as loan and takes a pledge 
of a small value. On the contrary there is good faith on the part of the pledgor if he gives 
a pledge of a great value and takes a small amount as loan. In other words, if the value of 
the pledge is not in proportion to the loan taken, then we can refer to as a pledge. 

From the legal point of view there is no reason to form a special discrimination for 
pledges, as it can be either a- pledge to be kept, or a pledge to be used, as well as 
movable and immovable or limited and not limited as to time. 

22. Legal Consequences. 

According to Y. this kind of pledge involves other legal consequences and might be con- 
sidered an exception to the general rules which say that a pledge to be kept lapses if doubled. 

Y. says that a pledge of this sort does not lapse even though the amount is doubled. 

On the other hand the amount should be paid to the extent of twice the principal only. 

It should be noted that Mit. {ad. Y. 11-6,1) interpreting the second part of the sloka 

says inter alia : In the context of the pledge another (kind of loan) is being described 

Whate\^er thing, such as ring etc. has been placed in the hand of another 
with a view to complete the agreement of sale and purchase, the double of that thing 
should be paid if the agreement is broken. Even there, if the person by whom the ring etc. 
is deposited himself breaks the contract, he should give the thing itself. If the other party 
commits a breach of the contract then a double of the ring etc. itself should be returned.” 

CHAPTER VI. PLEDGES STIPULATED IN WRITING AND BEFORE 

WITNESSES 

CONTRACT OF PLEDGE AS A REAL OR CONSENSUAL CONTRACT. 

1 

23. Real and Consensual Contracts in General. 

In order to understand the division into pledges stipulated in vTiting and before wit- 
nesses we must first consider whether accoiiding to ancient Indian law the contract of pledge 
is a real or a consensual contract. 

In Roman law pimns was a typical example of the real contract i.e. a contract which 
is actionable on the ground of performance by one party of his res. By handing over the 
res, the contract was completed. ” Re contrahitur oUigatio velutt mutui dationer 

According to a consensual contract the mere consensus without more is sufficient to 

engender an obligiatiion. . r 

The question is whether according to the anaent Indian law the handing over of the 
pledge constitutjed the contract of pledge, or whether for the validity of the contract iof 
pledge it wasi sufficient when the pledgor promised with the consent of the pledgee to hand 

-A 

*« According to the translation by J. R. Ghailpure in the Qrllection of Hindu Law 
Texts No. 2, p. 95. 
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him over the pledge. Was it the act of handing over, or the act of mutual consent which 
cneated the contract ? 

It is impossible to give a uniform answer to this question when basing it on the Smith. 
The sources of ancient Indian law do not give a satisfactory reply, as the discrimination 
between real and consensual contracts is not carried out in a very strict way. 

24. Contracts of Pledge as Real Contracts. 


It is clear that Y, (111-60) considers the contract of a pledge a real contract and under- 
stands under “contract of pledge” every kind of pledge. Y. (11-60) says : 3 j|^. 

The contract of pledge is valid by the performance of the act of admission. 
Using the general word STfpq’ Y. admits that this passage has to be used to as well 

as to to every kinc? of pledge ; using the words -f Y. clearly states; 

that the contract of pledge is a real and not a consensual' contract.^ 

The point of view of N., Vyasa and Bfh. is not clear, but we can admit that these three 
Smrtis are of the( opinion that the contract of pledge is a real contract. 

N. (1-139) referring to the division of pledges inUil movable and immovable ones says 
that both are valid when there is actual enjoyment and not otherwise. 

We see that N. admits that the possession of the pledge is the esseniiale negotH of the 
contract of pledge. A pledge which is only mentioned in a document without actually being 
enjoyed has no legal validity, Asahaya (ad N. I.-139) says.^»^ 

An identical point of \new is also found in Vyasa.'’ ^ In this connection Colebrcx)ke says 
that this rule relates to pledges delivered for use. This view-point is only partially right, 
because we must admit that it relates to every kind of pledge i.e. to pledges to be used, 
to be kept, etc., as movable and immovable pledges might be given either in order to be used 
or to be kept. 

Bfh. says only that when a person neither enjoys a pledge nor obtains it from the 
pledgor, nor points it out to others, his written contract of pledge is invalid.^- 

It is evident from these sentences that the possession of a pledge is essential to a con- 
tract of pledge because without possession of the pledge the contract of pledge is invalid. It 
does not mean, however, that for the validity of this contract the handing over of the pledge 
was essential. 

25. Contracts of Pledge as Consensual Contracts. 

If, based on the sources of law mentioned before, we can admit that the contract of 
pledge is a real contact, we must add that from other Smrtis it follows that the possession 
of the pledge is of great importance, even though the contract of pledge is consensual, 

Vi. (V-180) says : 3nN% I 

zf 953 srSRIJElt II 

It is clear that according to Vi., if two men have a dispute over a property pledged to both 
of them, the pledgee who proves possession without force will enjoy its fruits. If it were 
possible to pledge a thing to two persons it would be almost impossible to hand it over to 
two persons, as one of them had it in his possession. 

The same doubts arise wher« reading Katy. (517) : I 

K. asks what will happen to a pledged thing in the event of being pledged to two persona 

Identically Mit. ad Y. 11-60. Quoted in Col. p, 205. 

so p. 87, line 4, from the bottom. Bfli- X-53. 

It is not the only proof as this paila relates to fruit, therefore, probably to immov- 
able pledges and the handing over of a field could be only performed by sjmibolic means. 
Such a symbolic act could be performed by the pledgor with several persons as registers of 
mortgages were unknown to the Smrtis, 
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and uses the word 3 jlj% which shows that every thing can be pledged to two persons. 

Therefore, it does not concern immovable or movable pledges only, but also pledges to be 
kept and to be used. In particular in the case of pledge=^ to be kept it is impossible to hand 
over the pledged thing to another person as it is already in the possession of the first 

pledgee. Therefore we musU admit that Katy. is of the opinion that the contract of pledge 

is a consensual and not a real contract. 

Katy. considers that in the event of one thing being pledged! to two persons, the prio- 
rity, or to be more exact, a document i.e. a proof of a better titulus , — is decisive. 

Vi. (y-184) sa^s that possession is decisive and its commentators are of the same 
opinion. Therefore, if even the handing over of the pledged thing w^as not an essentiale, 
the poasession of the pledged thing was of greatf importance from the legal point of view^ 
not only from tlie civil, but also from the point of view of legal procedure. 

We must admit that Y. on one side, and Vi. and Katy, on the otheil are respectively of 
the opinion that the contract of pledge is a real, or consensual contract. Based on N. and 
Bfh. wei can also admit that in certain oa^s the contract of pledge was a real one, and in 
other cases a consensual contract. 

In any case ancient Indian law is not uniform as to the contract of pledge being a real or 
consensual contract. 

2 

26. Importance of Contracts of Pledge Stipulated in Writing and Before 
Witnesses, from the Point of View of Legal Procedure. 

Tha disofiminaticn between pledges stipulated in writing and before witnesses is, above 
all, of importanod from the point of \dew of legal procedure. In addition it is also impor- 
tant, from the point of view of dvil law, when the problem arises as to who has a better 
claim to the pledged thing in the case of a consensual agreement regarding pledges being 
contracted by more than two parties. 

Bfh. (X-39} says that the pledge may be stated in writing or stipulated orally before 
witnesses. 

Candesvara {ad Brh. quoted in Col. p. 142) is rightly of the opinion that this dLscrimina- 
nation is important from the point of view of the legal procedure. Katy. (518) also holds 
the same point of view ; according to this smUi a pledge stipulated in writing is superior to 
that stipulated orally before witnesses. Therefore, if a dispute arises regarding a pledge, the 
party who can prove the existience of the pledge by means of a document is in a beUer 
position than the one who proves his right by means of witnesses. This confoms with the 
geneilal rules w’hich were in force in Ancient India.^^ In this case it is important that this 
tran^ction is opposed to one mode of proof only. If one party is able to produce tw^o 
proofs, he will be in a better position from the point of view of legal procedure. Therefore, 
if one party can prove his right by means of witnesses as w'ell as possession of the pledged 
thing, thus having two modes of proof in its favour, he is in a better position thail the person 
w^ho can prove his light by means of a document but cannot prove that he is in possession 
of the pledged thing ; if, however, the latter can prove that the other party possesses the 
pledged thing vi or clam then he will also' have the same or better right to the pledged 
thing.^^ Such an intepretation is based per analogiam on Vi. V-184 where we find the sen- 
tence that with regard to the greater right to a pledged things® between two parties, 
the party who can prove possession not obtained by force is considered to have the better 
right. 

From the point of view of legal procedure the problem as to who has the better posi- 
tion in case of a pledge, the right tq which is proved by means of two documents, is settled 
in Katy. (519). 

4 

See L. Sternbach^s “ Legal Relations between Employers and Employees in Ancient 
India in “ Poona Orientalist Vol, VIII, 

•">5 See Cbl. p. 214 sqq. l^edged at the same rime, 
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Katy. says that in this case the docunnent which specifies the pledged thing is more 
powerful. This rule is connected with sloka 522 of the! same source of law. According to 
this verse perfect proof is given if the writter^ contract of pledge marks out all the details 
of the pledged immovable thing.®^ 

A similar point of view is also to be found in Katy. 521 where the problem is settled 
of a better right frbm the point of view of legal procedure — of a general pledge of all that 
belongs to a man and of a pledge of specified things.^ ^ 

27. Falsification of Documents. 

In addition, general rules regarding documents and proofs have to be applied to pledges. 
In particular two general rules regarding proofs in documents must be mentioned here. 
These rules are to be found in Kiaty. 300 and 311. According to the latter the falsification 
of a document of pledge of immovable property is punished by depriving the falsifier of the 
tongue, hands and toes (lex tallionis) provided the falsification was undeniably proved. 

28. Reinforcement of Unvalid Contracts of Pledge. 

On the other hand, although, according to the general rules, a document with some 
defects is not valid, it becomes valid when it concerns a pledge which has been undoubtedly 
enjoyed for twenty years.'^*'^ This rule is probably connected with usucaption, the more so 
as Katy. does not admit that usucaption cannot take place in the case of pledge.*''' 

Other rules regarding pledges stipulated in writing in particular problems of enjoying 
pledges on the basis of a vitiated document, pledge of the same thing to two or more persons 
etc. will be discussed in another place. 

CHAPTER VII. SPECIFIED AND NON-SPECIFIED PLEDGES 

29. Existing and not Existing Things at the Time of Concluding Contracts 

of Pledge. 

This discrimination is to be found only in Katy. (520) and is also important from the 
point of view of legal procedure only. It is' connected with the problem of the contract of 
pledge as a consensual or real one. 

The so called unspecified pledges are those in which the pledgor pledges 

a thing which at the time of the pledge did not exist. Therefore, .>uch a pledge could not 
be described and specified and, in consequence, resembled the sky. On the contrary the 
pledge is a pledge specified in detail and which existed at the time of the pledge.*'* 

If we admit that such a pledge existed we must grant that this contract of 

pledge was a consensual contract, as from this passage of Katy. it is evident that the con- 
tract of pledge could be concluded although the pledged thing did not still exist. From the 
point of view of legal procedure this discrimination had great importance as the 
pledge could not be specified and the was specified and we have seen before how 

important it was from the legal point of view, to specify clearly the pledged thing. 

CHAPTER VIII. DUTIES OF PLEDGORS AND PLEDGEES 

1 

Duties ofPledgofs. 

30. General Rules. 

The first duty of the pledgor consists in giving the pledge and afterwards in repay- 
ment of the debt. It is clear that conditio sine qua non is the ownership of the pledged 

See above. 

59 Katy. 300. See §. 39-40. 

II fKSty. 520). 
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thing ^2 on the part of the debtor giving the pledge. The time of handing over the pledge 
to the pledgee depends on the fact whether the contract of the pledge was a consensual or 
a real contract. In the case of a real contract the moment of the handing over of the pledged 
thing will create the contract of pledge, but in the case of a consensual contract the debtor 
will be obliged to hand over the pledged thing at the time and place stipulated in the agree- 
ment. 

The second duty of the pledgor — the repayment of the debt must also take place at the 
time and place agreed upon by both the parties, or when, according to the rules mentioned 
above, the debt becamoj payable.^^- If the debt has not been repaid at that time the pledgee 
is entitled to claim the amount due from the pledgor or to appropriate the pledged thing.<»^ 

31. Restitution of Pledge in Case of Its Depreciation. 

There exists, however, on the part of the pledgor one more duty. It is known that the 
pledge is, above all, given in order to secuite the claim of the pledgee. The pledgee is en- 
titled in ^conformity with ius cogens tjo receive interest on the loan given by him which is, 
however, lower than that in case of a debt not secured by a pledge, as his claim is not so 
endangered as unsecured claim.<>5 

In ancient India the permitted interests could amount to 2409f yearly and according 
to Y. interest from debts unsecured by a pledge* to 24% yearly ; however, in the case of 
debts secured by a pledge the interest could not amount to more than 15% yearly. From 
this rule the obligation of the pledgor arises to restitute the previous value of the pledged 
t hing in the event of it having been depreciated, or to repay immediately the debt due. The 
pledgee losing the previous value of the pledge at the same time loses the security of his 
claim and his debt might be endangered again. 

This obligation of the pledgor is regulated in Y. (11-60), N. (1-130) and Kiaty. (524). 

Y. and N. in an almost identical manner regulate this obligation of the pledgor. Y. 
(11-60) says : 

Even w'hen the pledge fhas been carefully kept and suffers deterioration it must be sub- 
stituted by another or the creditor must receive the amount due to him. 

N. (1-130) says : 

It is evident that N. regulates this problem in an identical manner adding, superflu- 
ouriy, that the deterioration of the pledge has been caused due to time. This point of view 
seems to be wrong, because eveiy^ innocent and more particularly every guilty®^ loss of value 
of the pledge necessitated the pledgor giving another pledge or discharging the debt. 

Katy. (524) regulates this problem in a similar manner although he uses different 
words. 

Katy. says : 

?? ^'^r: ii 

Using the words Katy. wanted to say : fall, or deteriorating or loss, 

as well as' destruction or death (in case of living pledges such as cows, female slaves^s etc.) 

of pledged) things. 

622 This is evident from K. (170/5) where it is stated that in case of repairing of tanks 

etc., he who did it gets ownership of them and as result might sell and pledge them. 

63 Viz, when the debt has' been doubled. 

See below. See mote 37. 

•« 1%: RlRffe fllRr i 

ii (Y. ii-37). 

6" See below. J. Jolly’s Recht und Sitte, p. 101. 
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K. (178/13-15) solves’ this probletn in another way. This Arthmdstra does not say 
anything about substitution of the pledge ; it refers only to sale of the pledge which in facto 
is equivalent to immediate obligation to repay the debt due. K., as usual bases' the obliga- 
tion to sell the pledge on adiministmtive officers. 

K. says m m « 

t) 

We see that according to K. when it is to be feared that the pledged thing may be 
depreciated or lost in the near future, the pledgee may ask for the permission of the judges 
and, if granted, sell the pledge either in the presence of the debtor or an expert. He can 
also sell it under the guidance of the officer or office in charge of pledges. It is clear that 
this will take place when the pledged thing is of a greater value than the debt, because 
if the value were smaller, the rule regarding the duty to give another pledge should be 
applied per analogiam. 


2 

Duties of Pledgees. 

32. General Rules. 

The duty of the pledgee^ consists in the giving of a loan and the duty to restore the 
pledge as soon as the debt which it was intended to secure, is discharged.^^ The pledgee is 
answerable for omnis or summa dUigentia, otherwise he loses interest. In case of negligence 
(culpa levis or lata) in consequence of which the pledge has been injuiied or lost, the pledgee 
is liable to in mtegrum restitutio (Vi., N., Y.) or loss', depending on the extent of the damage 
done, of interest even of the principal. The pledgee, however, is not responsible for any 
damage to the pledged thing, if it was caused by an unavoidable accident i,e. vis maiar. 

33. Preservation of the Pledge by the Pledgee. 

Regarding the duty of the pledgee to preserve the pledged thing we read in N. (M25) 
and Brh. (X-40'‘^) that the pledge must be kept carefully i,e. cum omnt dUigentia, Brh., 
howeveti, adds that it should be kept like a deposit. According to the rules in force for 
deposits, the deposit must be guarded with the same care as a) son ^ g 

die sin of those who damage the deposit by negligence is as great as 
the sin of a woman who injures her husband or of a man who kills his son or his friend. 

Besides the sanctions from the religious point of view (a sin) — Brh. (J-40) as well as 
N. (1-125) regulate legal sanctions in the event of the pledgee not exercising care over the 
pledged thing i.e. does not exewnse omnem or summam diligentiam. Such a fact causes tlie 
loss of interest on the principal (N. 1-125, Bfh. X-40). If owing to negligence {culpa 
lata or culpa levis) the pledged thing has been rendered worthless (Brh. X-43) or injured 
(N. 1-126' 1) the pledgee loses the principal itself. According to Vi. (VI-6) the creditor must 
make good the loss of the pledge and according to Y. (11-59). I 

It is clear that Vi. and Y. state that in such a caste in iruegrum restitutio takes place. 
Iv is also distinctly stated in Mit. (ad 11-59) whene it is said t^t if a pledge for use is 
spoiled it should be restored to the state in which it was before and then returned. Probably 
Mit. says incorrectly that this passage relates to pledges for use only (it should relate to 
every kind of pledge) and that if the pledged thing has been destroyed i.e. has perished 
entirely, it should be recompensed by paying the full price. It is, therefore, evident from 
the text that it should be restored and, if it is impossible, it should be paid back by paying 
the price. 

See above and Vi. (VI-8). See also Bfhs (XI-9). 

ii 
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The opinion of Vyasa (Col. p. 146) is similar to Y.'s opnion according to which this rule 
relates to pledged things such as gold and other precious objects. This point of view is also 
identical with Brh.\s (X-43) where it is stated that when a very valuable pledged thing is 
spoiled the pledgor must be satisfied by the pledgee. 

It is, therefore, evident that according to Vi., Y., Brh. and Vyasa in integrum restUutio 
takes place if owing) to negligence the pledged thing has been damaged or destroyed. In the 
mOvSt short and clear manner this rule is stated in Vi. and Y. 

34. Vis Maior. 

The rule that the pledgee is not responsible for any damage to or destruction of the 

pledged thing if it was caused by vis maior isj catiried out consequently. 

Y., N., G., Vi., Katy., Vyasa and Brh. are of this opinion. This rule is represented 

in the most general manner in G. (XII-42). We read there that if through no fault of the 

holder a pledge (as well as in case of the contracts like deposits, use, sale etc.) has been 
lost, the holder is not responsible for this loss.'^s 

Though G. does not refer expressis verbis to vis mair this follows from the context. N., 

Y., Vi, K., Brh. and Katy. refer expressis verbis to vis maior. These sources of law often 

use the words % or (Vi, Brh. ),^qr^I5IcT (Katy.) etc. The words 

and (in N. only) are here repeated. 

i.e. fate. Mit. {ad. Y-II-59) explains that under we must understand fire, water and 
generally any misfortune. Asahaya {ad N-126) understands' under “fate’’ if a pledge has 
been stolen by a thief. A full explanation of “fate’' is to be found in K. (177/13 sqq.) 
K. says that under such a vis maior destruction of the pledge by enemies or wild tribes, 
fire, flood, sinking or plundering of ships if the pledged things was there etc. should be 

understood. In another place K. sayal in general that vis maior of a pledged thing occurs 

when it dies (in case of female slaves, cattle el^c.) or is involved in calamities."^ 

Regarding the king’s act Mit. {ad Y-II-59) and Asahaya {ad N-M2/6) explain that 
the king may cause the loss of the pledge if he confiscates the whole property of a man 
along with the pledged thing on account of a slight off’ence. 

It is clear that these cases are examples only and the rule consists in the faultless loss 
of the pledge caused by vis maior. 

If such a vis maior occurs the rules regarding in integrum restitutio, loss of! interest or 
of the principal are not to be applied (G. XII-42, Y. 11-59, Vi. VI-6, N. 1-126, K. 177/13 
sqq. and 178/7). It is , after all, in conformity with the general rules of ancient Indian 
civil law. 

Katy. (523) and almost identically Brh. (X-41) and Vyasa (Coll. p. 160) do not say 
that in integrum restitutio or loss of inter'est or of the principal has not to be applied. 
These sources of law go farther, because they say that in this case the pledgor must either 
repay the debt or deliver another pledge.^ ^ 

These rules result from the general rule that the pledge is given in order to secure the 
pledgee’s claim. If he has lost through no fault on his part ‘this security, he has to get 
another security, or in case of pledges unlimited as to time the debt becomes payable im- 
mediately. Therefore, if, because of vis maior, the pledge is destroyed in case of debts un- 
limited as to time, the debt becomes payable immediately, provided another agreement has 
been concluded^^ and in case of debts limited as to time, the pledgor is liable to deliver 
another pledge to the pledgee. 


72 Similarly Mn. (VIII-189), Y. (11-66), N. (11-12, 8/9) and others regarding de- 
posits ; these rules can be used per analogiam, 

73 TKese rules ooncem depoaits,, but as K. (178/7) says that they hold good also in 
the case of pledges, it must be admitted that these rules relate to pledges too. 

74 Katy. only refers to the' repayment of the debt along with interest, 

And another pledge given, / 
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CHAPTER IX. MISCELLANEA. 

1 

Competition Between Different Acts. 

35. General Rules. 

If a dispute arises regarding two agreements arid these agreements were concluded at 
different times the last agreement is valid. On the contrary if th^ agreementsf were con- 
cluded at the same time the agreement according to which the pledgee obtained first pos- 
session over the pledged thing is valid. If, however, both pledgees possessed the pledged 
thing for an equal length of time, it should be held jointly. 

In case of competition, between the acts of sale, pledge and donation of the same thing 
on one and the same day, the three parties should divdde this thing among themselves. 

36, Competition Between Two Acts Concluded at Different Times. 

The ancient Indian law is of the opinion that in case of dispute relating to the vali- 
dity of two juridical acts the act which was concluded last is valid. (Y-II-23, N-I-97) How- 
ever, as far as pledges are concerned, this rule is different. 

The first act is better than the subsequent act— (Y 11-63 
and similarly N-I. 97). 3 I i . ii. oj 

This rule is connected with the principle to be found in Y. (11-60) according to which 
a contract of pledge is a real contract. Mit. {ad Y-II-23) explains rightly that when a 
man after pledging his field with someone and obtaining a loan pledges it again with an- 
other, and also obtains something, in such a case the field belongs to the first only and 
not to the second. A second, pledge of the same object is impossible. 

Katy. (517) r^ulates the same problem and solves it in the same manner. Katy. 
dearly asks what will happen in the event of the pledgor pledging the same thing to twu 
persons. The answer is that only the first transaction is valid and the second invalid. 

Katy. adds that the person who made the two pledges is liable to a fine imposed on a 
thief (Katy. 517). 

A higher punishment is to be found in Vi. (V. J81-183) i.e. corporal punishment. 

• Viv. (p. 11/9-11) rightly comes to the conclusion that the meaning ol the above is that 
the first plddge is valid and the subsequent one inadmissible. Viv. adds also that a similar 
opinion is maintained in the Parijata, Ratnakara, Smrtisara etc. 

The fact of punishment, indifferent whether it is a fine or corporal punidiment, shows 
that these sources of. law prohibit the pledge and sale of pledged things as long as the debt 
is not repaid to the pledgee. This is clearly stated in K. 

If the deposit is either pledged, or sold or lost, the depository shall restore four times its 
value as well as pay a fine of five times the .stipulated value. Although this para relates 
to deposits, it must be applied to pledges too. This is stated in K. (178/7). 

This view is also expressed in Mn. (VlII-143) 
and Viv. (12/5 sqq.) (though Viv. did not know K.) based probably his conclusion only 
on Mn. and commentaries, in particular, by Halayudha. 

37. Competition Between Two Aas Concluded at the Same Time. 

Bj-h. and Vi. solve the question of what will happen to the pledged thing if it was pledged 
at the same time on the basis of different acts. These rules have to be applied, in parti- 
cular, to immovable pledges' as it is difficult to imagine the taking into possession at the same 
time of a movable pledge by two different persons. It is, however, possible if the contract 
of pledge is a consensual contract. 

According to Bib. (X-44) when a field is pledged to two pledgees at the same time it 
shall belong to that pledgee who first obtained possession of it. This rule shows'^® that ac- 


See above. 
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cording to B^h. the contract of pledge was a consensual contract. Therefore, this rule may 
be applied to movable pledges too. 

When it is proved which of the pledgees obtained first possession of the pledged things, 
his right will be better. The same rule is also to be found in Vi. (V-184) where it is said 
only that the right of that person who possesses the pledged thing will be greater ; on the 
contrary he who does not possess the pledged thing has no right to it. 

But what will happen when both the pledgees possess the pledged thing for the same 
time? This problem is solved in Bfh. (X-45) where we read that in such a case the 
pledged thing should be held jointly or shared equally by them. It is difficult to say when 
this rule has to be applied. It is not clear whether in this case the priority of the obtain- 
ing pos'session of the pledged thing will be considered or not, or only the time of possession. 
Probably it will take place when one pledgor pledged a thing at the same time to two pled- 
gees, taking from them two different loans, or taking one loan from two persons simultane- 
ously. 

38. Competition between Acts of Sale, Pledge and Donation. 

Brh. (X-62-64) says that in case a thing has been sold, pledged and donated on one 
and the same day — the purchaser, pledgee and donee should divide the thing among them- 
selves. The donee is safeguarded, acoorfding to Brh., in the best way, because he must 
obtain a full third part of the thing or of its value. The rest i.e. 2/3 of the thing or of 
its value must be divided in shares proportionate to the amount for wffiich the thing was sold 
or pledged. 


2 

Prescription of Pledges. 

39. General Remarks. 

Prescription {i.e. acquisition of ownership by continuous possession bona fide) was well 
known in ancient Indian law. The period of this possession bonu fide varies in various 
sources of law and is* dependent on what object w^as subjected to usucaption. According 
to ancient Indian law it was necessary to take the relative object into possession and to 
use it in good faith." ^ This rule applies with some exceptions to all movables. One of these 
exceptions' is the pledge as there the pledgee has no possession bona fide but only enjoys 
detention of the pledged thing. 

It must be noted that this point of view is not carried out consequently in all the 
ancient Indian sourcies of law, as some of the sources are of the opinion that usucaption of 
pledges can take place. Probably, in practice, this problem gave rise to contrary opinions 
though from the theoretical point of view of civil law the property of a pledge cannot be 
obtained by usucaption. 

40. Usucaption of Pledges Prohibited or Admissible. 

With regard to the first group of rules it must.be stated that Mn. (VIII-149) says 

STif^T; i 

^ sr ii 

Pledges and others are not lost by adverse povssession. 

This problem is solved identically or rather in similar manner in N. (1-81, see also N.'s 
quotation VIII-12), Sukramti, (4,5,445) and Y. (11-25) ; similarly in K. (191/1-3) where 
we find the rule that on the basis of mere possession and use the ownership of a pledgees 
cannot be obtained. 

Y. (11-26) even says that he who, basing his claim on usucaption, takes away the 
pledge should be made to pay the principal amount to the owner and to the king a fine of 


See J. Jolly’s Recht und Sitte, p. 91/92. 


“^8 and otlners. 
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equal amount or according to his capacity. ^9 

As far as the possibility of obtaining the property of a pledge by prescription is con- 
cerned, it must be noted that Vas. (XVI-16-17) says that pledges ( Bqfq ) and others 
when enjoyed for ten years continuously are lost to the owner. However Vas. says' 

and quotes Mn. (VIIIi-149) or N. (1-81) although these quotations are cor- 
rupt. 

Therefore, it is evident that in Vas/s time and where Vas. was in use the principle 
regarding the prescription of pledges was not unifonm and some codificators were of the 
opinion that the usucaption of pledges was prohibited, though others were of the opinion 
that it was admissible after an uninterrupted possession of ten yeails. The same rule must 
also be applied to N. as this source of law says (1-81) that pledges etc. cannot be lost to tlie 
owner by adverse possession, but in the next sloka says that pledges etc. might be lost 
if they were enjoyed in the presence of the owner for twenty years. 

It must also be noted that G. (XI 1-37-39) and Katy. (330), where w'e find some rules 
relating to usucaption, do not mention pledges a$ exceptions from usucaption, although the 
respective rules are similar to those in Mn. (VIII-149) etc. This' fact might show that 
according to G. and Katy. the usucaption of pledgies was admissible, the more so as Katy. 
(300) says' that if a pledge has been undoubtedly enjoyed for twenty years, then the pledge 
becomes valid, although it iS based on a defective document.^i 

However, even against the explicit rules found in Ancient Indian sources of law, we 
must admit that from the point of view of the system of civil law of Ancient India pres- 
cription of pledges was not admissible.^s 

3 

Penal Rules. 

41. General Remarks. 

In Vi. and Katy. we find three penal rules. They relate to the taking by the pledgee 
of a greater quantity of the pledged thing, or giving by the pledgor a smaller quantity of the 
pledged thing than agreed upon, as well as enjoyment of the pledge under a vitiated docu- 
ment. In all these cases, besides other legal consequences, a fine ought to be imposed on the 
trespasser. 

42. Taking More or Giving Less than Agreed. 

According to Katy. (527) if the pledgee forcibly takes and against the mil of the 
pledgor something which has not been pledged, namely more than agreed upon, he is liable 
to the first amercement and the pledgor will get bacK his pledge.^'^ It is' not clear whether 
the whole pledge or the additional amount of the pledget taken by the pledgee can be retaken 
by the pledgor, as well as if it is a general rule, or it relates, as Sarasvativilasa says to 
pledges for use only. 

Vi. (V-182) says that if the quantity of the pledge given by the pledgor to the pledgee 
is less than agreed uix>n, the pledgor is liable to a fine of sixteen suvarruis. 

43. Enjoyment of Pledge under a Vitiated Document. 

Katy. (528) decides that when a pledgee enjoys a pledge from the pledgor under a 
vitiated document, the king should make the pledgee pay a fine and should destroy the deed 
of pledge. 

These three rules are not of great importance from the legal point of view. 

»» ew: I 

II 

See above. 

With this problem is connected the problem of the loss of property of pledges if 
the debt was not r^aid in the stipulated period. 

Identically 


PANCAJANA PROVINCE MENTIONED IN THE KAUTILIYA 

By Dr. A. P. KARMARKAR 

The Arthasasrt:ra of Kaufilya should really act as an eye-opener in regard to the historico- 
geographical data of Ancient and Proto India. Besides dealing with the problem of Ancient 
Indian polity in general, the work has also co\TTed the field of the various branches of Indian 
culture. However, it is proposed to deal here with the expression Pancajana occurring in 
the Arthasastra especially in view of the light it throws on the local habitat of these people. 

The author of the Artha^stra in the chapter on ‘ Bhumicchidira-vidMnkim ’ {Ad hi. //, 
Adh. II, Prakarana 20/^ discusses the question of the qualities of the elephants obtaining in 
different provinces of India. He observes : 

fliTRT H?n: II 

^ II 

It is really very significant that amidst the other provinces he also refers to the Pancajana 
territory. 

Various theories have been put forth regarding the meaning of the expression Pancajana. 
In fact scholars like Sayana, Roth, Geldner, Zimmer, Hopkins and others' have proposed 
different views, and eventually the Pancajanas have been identified either with ‘ the four 
castes and the Nisadas’, or ‘ the people of the quarters with the Aryan folk in the middle 
or with ‘ the five tribes of Anus, Druhyms, Yadus, Turvasas and Purus.’ 

In our opinion the Pancajanas were called as they had occupied some such territory 
as the Pancanada, which has been for the first time referred to in the Mahabharata. From 
the various references made in the Mahabharata, P^ini’s A§tadhyayi and other wurks we 
learn that the Vahikas had occupied this territory. It has also been proved that the customs 
and manners of the Vahikas had much in common with those of the Mohenjo-Darians— the 
pre-Vedic occupants of this soil. 

In! spite of vSo many researches in the field of Vedic literature, it is still to be proved 
that the Rgv^eda was written beyond the borderland of India. The science of Indo-European 
philology has at the most established the fact of the cultural contact of the Rgvedic Aryans 
and the Indo-Iranians. And all the other data in regard to the similarities betw^een the 
Rgvedic Sanskrit and the languages of the middle Asian and Western countries may even 
merely prove the migration of either the Aryan race or their language into those countries. 

Keeping the above fact in view', what we think as' reasonable is that it is not impossible 
that the Vedic bards must have meant by the term Pancajana all those people who resided 
in the land of the Five Rivers, This is just in keeping with the intelligence and shrewdress 
of the Vedic Aryans themselves. 

The evidence of the Arthasastia really comes to our rescue. The work definitely des- 
cribes the province of the Pancajanas as one of the placcvS of habitation of elephants. The 
Mohenjo-Daro representations of elephants on the various seals prove their early vogue 
in the land of the Five Rivers. Added to this the Rgvedic stanza (vi. 61, 12) mentions that 
the Pancajanas were located on the Sarasvati — a place which is nearer to the land of the 
Vahikas. It is also worth noting that such an expre.ssion was not in vogue in any of the 
other parts of the world. 

But is it not really very interesting that the Arthasastra really refers' to the early location 
of the Pancajanas ? The Paftcajanya of .$ri Kf^a, leaving aside the later myths regarding 
the point, is another such instance of the kind in the early literature of India. 

1 Cf. Shamasastri, Kautilyam Arthasdstram, Mysore, p. 50. The Trivendrum Ed. gives 
a variant reading i.e. Pdneanaddh. . . rr. • 

Even the other reading Pdneanaddh adopted by T. Gaijapati Sastri in his Trivendrum 
edition is helpful to us from the point of view of showing the existence of the elephant forest 
in the Mohenjo Daro region, 



MIA. MISCELLANY 

By Prof. H. C. BHAYANI 

r 1 ] CALUKYA, CAULVKYA, SOLANKl AND ^AULKIKA. 

In the May issue of the Bharatiya Vidya^ a fanciful derivation has been suggested for 
the name CMukya. In this note it is proposed to corroborate on linguistic grounds the connection 
between the names kulkt or kaulkika and Caulukya or Calukya already suggested by various 
scholars^. 

( 1 ) ^ulktn and ^aulkika are derivatives of hulka formed respectively with the posse 
ssive suffixes -iiz- ( ini ) and -ika- ( thak ), and are thus equivalent. 

( 2 ) Saulkikahf besides its normal development as sunkio, can also become *Solukkio in 
Prakrit. The group Ik- would dissolve through anaptyxis and the ‘ parting vowel ’ 
would be u under the influence of o in the preceding syllable (Pischel, Grammatik, 
§ 139 end ). The resultant single intervocalic k being unknown to Prakrit phonetics 
would get geminated as in / ^ukla\ tilakka Ltilaka; mandukka / marduka 

etc. ( Pischel, § 91 end ). 

( 3 ) This *Solukkio when Sanskritized would give Cau!ukikd\ This tendency to 
Sanskritisation is especially strong during the middle and final stages of MIA. and 
and Jainas are strikingly fond of Sanskritising MIA. or NIA. words. Moreover 
there are numerous cases wherein the real origin of a Prakrit word or name being 
not easily inferrable, a wrong one is coined by back-formation and in many a case 
we get ' folk etymologies Thus for example. Pk. panahtd * shoe ' is Sanskritized 
as pr'dmhita^ (as if made up of pram- and -hi{d\) while actually it is to be derived 
from upanahika—upanah ; Ap. AndhakaviW i going back to Sk. Andhakavrmi is 
^anskritised as Ahdhakavr^y^ Pk. maharia (Skt. brahmam) is Sanskritised as 
mchana and analysed into the components ma and hana,^ In the same manner the 
source of *Solukkio being forgotten or felt somehow obscure, the word was 
Sanskritized as Caulukikah* and was thereby brought into connexion with Sk. 
culuka and this step combined with the growing tendency to assign Aryan origins 
to the ruling Rajput dynasties gave rise to the myth which finds a charming literary 
expression in the stanza : ® 

asevya mStangah parigalita-paksah 6ikharino 
jada*pritih kurmah phanipatir ayam ca dvi-rasanah 
iti dhyatur dhatur dharani-dhrtaye sSndhya-culukat 
samuttasthau ka^id vilasad asipattah sa subhatah 

By a different suffix ( yat ) Caulukya was formed from Culuka and later when Caluka 
became current in the place of Culuka, Calukya came into use instead of Caulukya, 

It is of some consequence to note that Culuka is attested in comparatively late Sanskrit 
works only and Hemacandra {DeUlnamamafa, III 18) records Culua as a Desi word. 


1 D. R. Mankad, ' Derivation of Calukya and Cahamana Bharatiya Vidya, VI. 5 ( n. s. ) 
1945, p. 107. 

2 Just recently by V. V. Mirashi, ‘The Varuna^armaka Grant of CUmundaraja (Gupta?) 
year 1033 a revised study/ Bharadya Vidya, VI 5 ( n. s. ), pp. 90-93. For several places of 
occurrence of the words discussed in the present note refer to the same paper. 

® This form of the word is found in the Kadi grant of Mularaja, lnd» AnU XI, p. 191 ff. 

* Brhatkathakoka ( SJS XVII )# Introduction, p. 107. 

® Uitarapurana of Gunabhadra referred to in Alsdorf's Harivamkipttrllm, p. 135. 

^ Padmacarita of Raviiena ( MDJG. KKJXK IV 122. 

In this connection it is pertinent to note that c was an affricate in Pk.'-and hence partly 
allied in pronunciation to s. See Grierson, ‘ The Pronunciation of the Prakrit Palatals' JRAS, 1913 
pp. 391-6, 

* Prahandhacinfdimm ( SJS. I ) , p.15, stanza 23. 
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(4) But the spoken language must have preserved the genuine form. *Solukkio 
transformed under the subsequently developed phonetic tendencies became Solanki 
which form is now current in Gujarati etc. For the change of the group -kk- into 
•hk~ compare Guj. lank 'waist', M\h4akka\ Pk. vhlukki, valuhki\ Pk. suhka, hulka 
and in general Turner, Gujarati Phonology (JRAS, 1921), § 16; Grierson, 
Spontaneous Nasalization in the Indo- Aryan Languages (JRAS, 1922 ), pp 381-388, 
Further - a - has become - u • under the operation of a prominent law of Gujarati 
phonology ( Turner, Guj. Phon., § 24 ( 1 ), and same is the case with the change 
of the final - io or • iu to - 1 ( Guj. Phon. § 27 ( 3 ) ). Thus phonetically the trans* 
formation of Solukkio into Sola" kt is absolutely regular and the relation kaulkikah 
- * solukkio > SolahkT appears unshakably established. 

[2] AP. STEM-ENLARGING SUFFIX -u4a-. 

Ap. va kuda, °daya has been explained by others'^ as going back to Vedic va' ku and 
containing the Ap. stem-enlarging suffix -da ( -daya ). But in the light of other similarly formed 
Ap. words or their evolutes attested in some of the NIA. languages it is better to recognise in 
va"ku4a, ^daya a stem-enlarging suffix -udaiya) instead of 'da{ya) This 'uda{ya) would be 
related to -adaiya) in the same way as another Ap. stem-enlarging suffix ‘ulla(ya) is related to 
allai ya ). Let us consider the following pairs : 

( 1 ) bappa, bappudaiya ) ; ( 2 ) mgga, mggudai ya); ( 3 ) va" ka, va,.kuda{ ya ) 

( 1 ) bappa, bappudai ya ). 

bappa ( Guj bap ) is quite familiar to Ap, and its sense is similar^^ to that of bappudai ya 
( Guj. bapadu, Early Awadhi bapura ) Sk. varaka, a term of address expressing mild endearment 
or pity. 

( 2 ) Besides nagga, nagguda (ya) { Guj. nagadu * naked " ) also is used in Ap. in an allied 
sense. Karakan^acariu ( KJS IV, 1939 ) VIII 15, 5a reads : dhanu dintau bhand^ha mggudaha 
which is rendered by the editor as ' giving wealth to jesters and loafers ' and in the Sabdakosa he 
has connected nagguda- with Sk. nagna- and Hindi nagoda * penniless.' The word also o'x:urs in 
one of the interpolated passages of the Jasaharacartu ( KJS 1, 1931 ) at 1 17. ! > : parambhiya thuf 
naggu^iht tama. In the kabdakosa appended to the Jasaharacariu we find this entry : naggudi^^ — 
caranadi-bandivarga ity arthe Desi | bhatta bhata ? iti tippanam. 

Accordingly we have the pairs bappa- : bappu^a- ; nagga : nagguda- and they help us in 
esta dishing the pair va".ka- : va'.kuda- 

[ 3 j AP. AGENTIVES IN - yara - 

In the second volume of his edition of Hemacandra's Prakrit grammar Pischel dubiously 
connects vahcayara- occurring at Hemacandra, IV 412 with a reconstructed Sk. *vahcakara- which 
latter he explains as equivalent to Sk. vahcaka-. But in the Materialien ( see W ortverzeichnis, s. v. 
vahcaara ) following the commentator Udayasaubhagyagani he renders the word as *vahcatara 
atyartham vahcaka ). Vaidya in the notes to his edition of Hemacandra’s Prakrit grammar gives 
both vahcatara and vahcakara as the chaya of vahcayara-. That PischePs original surmise was 
^correct is shown by some Ap. words built up in the same manner as vahcayara- and by a class of 
words in some of the NIA. vernaculars which represents a phonetic continuation of the type 
vahcayara- or a formation parallel to it. 

The vernacularised Apabhratiisa of the Samdek^rasakaS^ presents us three words built up 
exactly like vahcayara-. In stanza 22 occur ( 1 ) mayana-manaha paha-dwayara{ = madana- 

^ Pischel, Grammatik, §§ 74, 599; Materialien, Wortverzeichnis, s. v. Val kudau; 
accepted by Alsdurf, Apabhramsa-studien p. 19. n. 1. cf also S.M. Katre, Ko" kam, Index s.v. Vak^e. 

Alsdorf incorrectly gives ( see his Harivamsapuram Glossar, s v. bappa ) * Held, 
Starker ' as ffie meaning of this word at its several occurrences iti the Mahapurana of Puspadanta. 

Hemacandra, IV 387, 3; Smyambhucchandas IV, 20, Kavidarpana ( ABORI.’ XVI i-ii, 
1935) 11,31, Com. V. 46, etc. 

12 Here the editor of the Jasaharacariu gives naggudi as the base, but the above- 
recorded mgigH0id of the Karakmi^acariu clearly shows that the stem underlying the form 
naggu^iht is an A-^t^. 

To be shortly published by the Bharatiya Vidya Bhavan. 
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*patka^ dipakarah i, e. pathi-dlpakah 'a path-lighter of those who have giv^ up their mind 
to Cupid’ and ( 2 ) tasiyaka rasa-sa^vayara{rasikan5m rflsa-samjlvakarah i. e. rasa^sa^vakah a 
revivifier of love for those amorously inclined', and in stanza 67 occurs viraha-ulhavayara ^viraha- 
nirv^pakah * extinguisher of ( the fire of ) separation'. Further in one of the passages ( I. 6. 2a ) 
interpolate by Gandharva ( 1308 A. C. ) in Puspadanta'S Jasaharacariu occurs bhikkhaaru ( *bhiksa- 
karak ) * begger All these words are clearly agentives. They are instances of that analytical 
mode of breaking up the unitary basic idea of a verbal root into two distinct elements — an action 
noun and the general verb signifying ‘ to do which has come into prominence in the late MIA. 
stage and continued in the NIA. languages also. Corresponding to Sk. agentives vahcaka-, dtpaka-f 
sa^vaka-, bkiksuka — etc. we have in Ap. words made up of two elements. First of these is an 
action noun *vahca-y *dtva~y *samjtva-y or *bhikkka~, while the second is -( y )ara- derived from 
- kara - ‘doer And the Hindi agentives in -era like lutera, citera etc. are lineal descendants of 
these Ap. agentives in -yara- enlarged with -ya- ( i. e. kah svartke ). In the corresponding Gujarati 
agentives like liifarOy cifaro etc. the sufhxal element is to be traced back to Sk. -kara- enlarged. 
Compare with these the other types of Gujarati agentives in -tiar- and nahar- ( found already in 
Old Western Rajasthani ) like taranar, taranahar from Ap. *taramha-^ru ( cf. Ap. pesaiiayari 
‘ maid-servant ' from presana-kan ), Sk. 0ranasya karah = tarakah. 

Accordingly we should connect the -( y )ara- element of the Ap. agentives with Sk. -kara~, 

MISCELLANY 

By Prof. D. R. MANKAD 
Location of Lanka. 

Raghu XV, 103 is this : 

g^FTT 

55ff5n«f 

Here, Rama, after conquering Ravaiia, is said to have CvStablished lahkanatha i.c. Vibhi:?- 
ai?a on the southern mount and pavanatanaya i.e. Hanuman on the northern mount. Here 
one would expect the southern mt. where Vibhi^ana is established to be situated somewhere 
in Ceylon. But Mallinatha comments on this' thus : 

Thus, according to Mallinatha, Vibhisaija was established on the Citrakuta mount. 
Would this not mean that Lanka, which was Vibhisana’s capital, was located near Citra- 
kuta ? 

Caturyuga'= Generation. 

The last line of the now famous Gujarati bhajana — vai^^ava jana to etc. — runs thus : 
bha^e narasaiyo tenuh darsana karatdn kula ekoteru tdrydn re. 

What is the sense of ‘ kida ’ in this line ? It cannot be ‘ family The whole context 
requires it to be ‘ generation ’. The line expressly means : “ Whoever sees such a Vaii§uava 
jana, purifies all his 71 generations.” Further, I think, the line suggests’ that the author 
meant 71 generations to fill up the whole length of one’s dynasty or vaihsa. 

This reminds me of the usual Puranic formula for computing a manvantara : 
caturyugdiidm hi sankhydtd sddhikd hyekasaptatih manvantaram. 

And elsewhere^ I have explained that here caturyuga means one generation and manvantara 
means one whole dynasty. Thus according to this formula one dynasty is made up of 71 
generations or 71 generations will make a full vaihsa. I have tried to show this by various 
arguments. But I had not been able to show directly that a caturyuga is actually used as a 
generation. But the above line from Narasinha Mehta vindicates the position taken up by 
me. Narasinha is a late author (of the 15th or 16th century), but that is no reason why 
we should discard his evidence. On the contrary, this shows that the tradition of 71 genera- 
tions making up one whole family (dynasty or vath^a) was deep-rooted in India even in the 
15th century. 

^ See ‘The Manvantara ’—///<?, 1942, p. 208 ff and ‘The Manvantara-caturyuga 
Method ’ in AniuMs af BORly Silver Jubilee Volume. 
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CATURVARNYA AS THE GITA TEACHES 

By Shri K. M. MUNSHI 

Everyone is tethered to the task which his nature prescribes. 

I 

The Gita starts with the fundamental position that svabhdva a man’s individual 
nature, svakarma or the task appointed by his nature, and svadharma, or the law of his 
being or his own characteristic Truth or Duty, are inalienable and vSacred for him. The indi- 
vidual nature of a man is, therefore, the basis of his personality ; the only centre of dyna- 
mic power which he possesses. By this emphasis Sri Krsna plaices; human personality on a 
firm foundation. It is a thing of absolute and intrinsic value which at all times must com- 
mand his loyalty. This loyalty is therefore a Dharma, not a means to an end, but an 
end in itself. It is neither derivative nor defeasible. 

Human personality as an end in itself was recognised by the ancient Greeks and by 
Christ. To some extent it underlies ihei doctrine of modern democracy with its emphasis 
on political liberty and the rule of law which provides a basis for modem jurisprudence in 
democratic countries. 

Belt the Gltd makes it the pivot of life. From my individual nature springs my chara- 
cteristic activities ; only i;g pursuing these activities I must find my Tmth ; such Tmth 
alone will bring me to Him ; and it is only then that the individual personality becomes 
universal, not before. The Gita pursues the emphasis on individual natures. It classifies 
them. It probes into the conditions on which their distinctiveness rests. It also provides 
a scheme of training and sbeial synthesis by which every nature can rise higher so that to 
every man is opened the pathway of Yoga. 

On the mOvSt superficial obsen^ation, the individual nature of a man appears to be 
conditioned by three Qualities, Gunas. They are inherent in universal Nature. These Quali- 
ties are Purity, sattva ; Energy, rajas ; Darkness, tamas.^ 

Purity is luminous, taintless, and leads' onei to happiness ajid right knowledge. Energy 
springs from desire. Its principal characteristic is attachment, which harnesses a man 
to ceaseless activity. Darkness is the child of ignorance. It leads man to error, makes him 
heedless and ties him down to sleep and sloth.^ 

The meavsure and interplay of these Qualities in every individual nature determines its 
outlook, its characteristic activities, and the tasks which it is impelled; to perform. They 
also inspire the direction of the u^ge which drives a man to work out his characteristic 
tasks.^ Even if a man, out of self delusion, decides to desist from such tasks a man cannot 


1 cm, XVIII. 60. 
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give up doing them. His urge to perform the task dictated by his nature cannot he sup- 
pressed. His individual nature will not let him do so, even if he wants to do so. IMven 
by its irresistible urge, he must perform them,^ Only if he is driven to do so, he will per- 
form them dumsily, as their slave and victim, not as their master. 

If Purity dominates his nature, self (control arid knowledge will come easy to him.^ He 
will be able to harmonise his thought, ’word and deed easily. His approach of Yoga will 
be speedy and effective. If Energy predominates in him, his thirst for possession and 
power will make the harmonising process difficult.'^ But when Darkness has a hold over him, 
he will remain deluded.^ He will never feel the need of harmony ; if he does, sloth and 
indolence will never let him attempt it seriously. 

If we survey the different types of individual natures of man, they fall into four cate- 
gories viz. (A) Pure natures, (B) Energetic natures leavened by Purity, (C) Energetic 
natures influenced by Darkness, (D) Dark natures. 

These najtures are respectively called the Biiahman, the Ki^triya, the Vaisya and 
the Sudra natures.^^ 

These words when used in the Gita, denoted well accepted vSocial distinctions of the 
time. The ^gveda Samhitd, the earliest record of men, show's the caste in its formative 
stage. The Brahmanas were being crystallised into a hereditary corporation devoted to 
ascetic life, high intellectual endeavour, religious practices and the profession 
of teaching. The military class , though more fluid, was also setting 
down to a distinct social group. The men of the! the villages- the general mass 

of the Aryans were the Vaisyas. The rest, the unreclaimed of the Aryan culture, were 
called Anaryas, Dasyus, Dlasas ; possibly a large section bore the name of Sudra, which 
soon came to be applied to the general mass of the unreclaimed. Sopety was fluid ; inter- 
marriages betwesen these classes were frequent ; men could change their profession and with 
it the class to which they belonged. 

The most notable and respected family of the Vedic Risis was the Vasi^thas. Vasi^tha, 
the founder, was the son of a dancing girl,i^> his unknown parentage was traced to God 
Va^runia.ii He was a warrior priest, and fought in the famous battle of D^rajna. His 
son Sakti, a Rjsi, died in battle.'^^ His gihndson, Parasara, was! bom of a candala ; and 
he was a Ifei,^^' ^ho was no longer a warrior priest. I Paralsara's son, Vyas, by a fisher- 
woman,^'^ became the greatest apostle of Aryan Culture. In life he was accepted as divine, 
and was later wwshipped as an avatar a of God ; Brahma, Visiiu, and Sankara in flesh and 
blood. 

The Bhrgus were warrior priests. Rdka, having been offended by the Haihayas, 
migrated to the Punjab, married King Gadhi’s daughter and presented his father-in-law 


5 Ibid., XVIII. 60. I 
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with a thousand horses.^® His son Jamadagni was a and composed hymns and per- 
formed sacrifices in collaboration with king Giadhi’s son Visvamitra.^'^ .yiisvamitra, an heir 
to the royalty of the Bharatas, gave up kingship to become a R§i.^® He was a warrior priest 
who fought Vasii§tha in the battle of the Ten Kings, but founded a school of Vedic learning. 
jEimadagni’s son Parasuriamaj was a warrior priest par excellence and destroyed kings. He 
wasi the acknowledged master of the art of war and came to be accepted as the avatar a 
of God.^^ 

But in the midst of this fiuidity, there were two fundamental ideas which did not 
change. 

Lifelong consecration to self discipline and learning was the primary duty of a Brah- 
mapa ; and in consequence, the Brahmana was the acknowledged leader of society and as 
such was entitled to be maintained in such security and respect as would enable him 
to pursue his duties. 

Warrior priests were common to all early societies. We find them also in Babylon, 
Egypljj Greece and even Rome. But with the progress of society and the growth of kingly 
power, the race became a parasite of royalty. In India the potent influence exercised by 
these two fundamental ideas has led to two remarkable results. First, the warrior priest 
vSlowly evolved into a living embodiment of culture ; and secondly, there was a steady 
continuance of a race of men, who, independent of royal power, ensured the supremacy of 
the spirit over matter. 

In the course of its social e\^olution, the human race has been characterized by two 
trends. Freedom of marriage comes to be restricted to a group and avocations tend to 
be hereditary. These factors which have a great share in stabilising society, intensely 
affected the social structure in ancient India. They also at a very early stage gave birth 
to ideas which influenced the jcollective will of mem In the later Saihhita period, the 
Fourfold Order of Society came to be accepted as a natural and inalienable synthesis. In 
the Purusasukta of the R^veda the cosmos is viewed as a Person ; and by sacrificing him 
the universe is produced. The Brahmanas came from his mouth ; from his hands, the Kings ; 
the Vaisyas were begotten from his thigh ; the Sudras from his feet.20 Here, long prior 
to the Gita, the Four-fold Order of Society was accepted as a divinely appointed social 
synthesis. 

By the very, nature of things a man is bom into his father’s so»cial group. *He grows 
up in its atmosphere. Ordinarily the individual nature is so pliable that it is moulded by the 
social environments in which ‘it grows to maturity. Sometimes, however, an individual has a 
nature fundamentally different from his dominant group nature, or, by accident, he falls 
into alien associations. Then he strikes out his own path and rises or falls into a different 
g;roup. This is the normal, unpurposive process by which individual natures adjust them- 
selves to social levels. 

Before the GitS was taught the Four-fold Order of Society — Cdturvarriya — ^had come 
to be predominantly hereditary. If moderns were not blinded by their own self-perfection 
and the cmde social experiments made in Europe, there would be nothing surprising in 
this. The original texture of human nature is woven by his ancestors. A better race or 
specialivsed faculties are inconceivable without suitable mating. The cattle rearers and the 
horse breeders know thi.s' better than those who claim to; know about the rearing of men. 

But when heredity comes to be over emphasized and sqdal security is prized above 
freedom social groups become fossilised. They become castes, into which one can only be 

’6 mm., HI. 115, V. 118. Tai, Samhitd, V. 4. 2. 

Ramdyoi^u, Balak^da 56. 23, 24 and 65. 20-27. 
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born and outside which one cannot marry. Individual natures are denied evolution on 
their own lines ; pattemisation destroys vitality ; endeavour after a fresh integration of 
life is stifled ; personality is dwarfed. 

In such a society accident ofi birth is everything, individual nature, if non-conforming, an 
excrescence to be repressed or penalised. 

The caste system w’as theS predominant feature of many ancient societies. Elsewhere, 
it lacked the urge to reintegrate its vitality front age to age ; it become lifeless, and dis- 
appeared. Not so in India. It ha$ braved all dangers and retained its vigour. It has 
preserved ; it has conserved ; it has met new situations with freshi solutions. This is solely 
due to the outlook taught by the G\td. This Gospel has provided a new content and mean- 
ing to the Four-fold Order of society ; and imparted an undying spark of vitality which enables 
the social structure to defy decay. 


II 

Individual Temperament. 

The Gltd transfers the emphasis from birth to the individual nature of man. Individuals 
are divided into Brahmapas, K^atriyas, Vaisyas and Sudras. According as is his nature 
everyone falls under one or the other of the four categories, irrespective of the parentage 
from which he springs or the means by which he acquires* it. 

The Pure or the Brahmapa nature is dominated by Purity. It is characterized by love, 
self control and self-discipline, by purity, forbearance, and uprightness ; by knowledge, both 
of the higher and the lower order ; and above all, by faith. The man of this nature worships 
high aspiring deities. His nature declines to pay homage to men or deities' who do not draw 
him higher. His taste is pure and simple. He lovesi food which is sbft and digestible or 
w^hich promotes health, vigour, life and joy. He does not perform rituals from a sordid 
motive. 2 2 

A man with the BiShmapa nature has innate reverence for the gods, the learned, the 
wise, and his own teacher in particular. Humility tcw^ards the learned and aspiring — the true 
mark of genuine culture — is his. When he speaks, he speaks the truth, but not harshly. He 
harbours no evil, and is serene by temperament. His speech and action are restrained; his 
purity, undefiled. His vision is universal ; in diversity, he always finds unity. 

Studious of making every act of his perfect, he is indifferent to results. He pursues his 
task undeterred, even if it is unpleasant. Even when it happens to be alluring, he is detached. 
He can discriminate between tasks and tasks ; and knows what to do and when. He also 
knows the tasks which are bitter, sour, salt-laden, overhot or free. He, therefore, knows his 
tasks and the limitations which his nature impostes upon him. And knowing them all, he 
consecrates his life to them.23 

The man of Virile nature — the K^atriya nature — is different. This type of nature is 
actuated by Energy. He who possesses it, is brave, spirited, firm, adroit, heroic, generous 
and lordly. His heart is lifted to forceful and fearsbrne divinities. 

Such a man is of a fastidious taste. He loves tasty food, sharp, astringent, bitter, sour, 
salt-laden, overhot or burning. Ambition or insincere display accompanies the rituals he per- 
forms. If he undergoes rigorous discipline, it is to secure repute, honour, or rbspect ; or, as 
a feat wherewith to impress the multitude. His outlook has’ universality. The underlying 
unity of things escapes him. He loves analysis, division, subdivision. 

Such a man cannot stick to his task, if it is unplea^nt. His prime motive in all acti- 
vities is to satisfy his desire or egotism. He pui^sues his task passionately, intent on gain 
or greed. His motives are not always pure ; he is’ willing to inflict injury ; he is swayed by 
joy or grief in all he does. Whatever he loves, he thinks is right ; what he hates, is to him 
always wrong. Behind the urge which drives him on is the strength of attachment to a 
desire for resultsf. Sense satisfaction is what he seeks. 2 ^ 

These traits are common to the nature of an ordinary energetic, worldly man. But most 
of them are common to the Virile or Ki§atriya nature as well as to the Gain-loving or Vaisya 
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nature. But there is a marked difference between the two natures. What makes' the distinc- 
tion between them is the presence or absence of the urge to rise higher. In Virile natures, 
like the one which Arjuna po^ssessed when Sri Krsna began his discourse, Purity exists as 
a subsidiary quality, transmuting Enefgy into a force wherewith to attain self-control' and 
consecration. In the Vaisya or the Gain-loving nature, Darkness prevents Energy from being 
so transmuted. Energy is kept tied to self-satisfaction. The man with such a nature is 
content with posses'sions.^'’ He pursues tasks which yield gain. He tills the soil, he herds 
the cows, he buys and sells. Sense delights are to him the aims! of life. Darkness keeps 
him fettered to attachment, wrath and fear and prevents his ascent. 

The subser\nent or the Sudra nature is dominated by Darkness ; Energy, if at all, 
is only its subsidiary quality. Those natures can be found plentifully around us.. The man 
who has this nature — whoevef he is and whatever his heredity — pays homage to the grim 
deities of the underworld. His self control takes' the shape of self torture, both of body 
and mind. He loves food which is stale, tasteless or putrid. Tf he lights the sacrificial fire, 
it is regardless of piety and without faith. His attempts’ at self-discipline are bom of bigo- 
try, inflicting torture on himself, directed to another’s ruin. His gifts are graceless ; they 
are given to the undeserving, at inopportune moments, with contempt. His vision lacks de- 
tachment ; it is without clarity ; it only spots the effect but is behind the cause.^*^ 

A man possessing the iSudra nature deludes himself. He will forsake his task at the 
slightest provocation. Whatever he does, he does it recklessly or to encompass' another’s 
ruin. He lacks self-control. He is stubborn and vulgar ; perfidious and malicious ; slothful 
or dilatory ; or oppressed by mental distress. He has no discrimination. He sees right 
things as' wrong. He is often mastered by sleep or fear, lust or grief of, despondency. Self 
delusion is his joy. He is subservient ; his’ nature prescribes this outlook. He cannot escape 
it.-!> " 

These four categories of individual natures are not artificial. They are found among 
men. On this natural division Sri Krsna builds the fitrm foundation of the Four-fold Order 
of society, Caturvarnya, The Four Orders are those of the Br^maina, the men of the F\ire 
nature, devoted to high aspiration and self-perfection ; the Ksatriyas of the men of Virile 
nature w^ho are wedded to achievements ; the Vaisyas or the men of Gain-loving nature who 
pursue economic productivity and live self -complacent lives ; and the Sudras, the men cf 
subservient nature, w^ho love no higher task than service. Each of these types of men has 
its distinctiv^e attributes, its characteristic tastes and tasks. 

Caturvarnya, the F'our-fold Order, is not made by man. Nor is it a bundle of four 
castes. It is a social synthesis, a natural fabric ; a creation instinct with life. “ I created 
the Four-fold Order,” says Sri Krsna “on the basis! of Qualities, natures and tasks.”'^^* It is 
not the caste system as we know^ it. It is a universal and eternal social synthesis, inherent 
in the nature of men. 

In giving to the Four-fold Order of society a new content and meaning, the Gitd accepts 
two facts which are generally missed by the admirers of Westernism. First, men are born 
unequal in nature, aptitude, capacity and outlook, the Rousseauean myth of equality not- 
withstanding. Secondly, the nature of man apart from its basic strength and aptitude is 
moulded by hereditary influences; by the early environments of the group in which he is 
born; by the lessons taught to him by experience ; and lastly, by self-imposed training. The 
force of heredity in ordinary men is the most potent, the force of self-disdpline, the least. 

§ri Kr§iia recognisesl fhd shaping influence of hieredity and, in, the bejginning appeals to 
Arjuna to pursue the ta^k to which he is bom : 

To a K§atriya born 
No higher task is appointed 


Vide XIV, 7 quoted in note 3. 
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Than a righteous war. 

Unbidden have the gates of Heaven 
Been opened for thee. 

Happy the K^atriya, indeed, 

To whom is given 
A chance like this to fight, 

But this is the beginning, not the end of the message. 

iSri Krona’s call is to strengthen the weakest of! the forces', self-discipline, till it overcomes 
heredity, environments and the twists imposed by experience. He urges man to challenge 
the normal order of influences and to ascend to Him.^- For every man is open the way of 
Yoga. Self alone can save the self.^^ What heredity, environments and experience have 
shaped can be recreated afresh on the lines of one’s own basic constitution by pursuing one’s 
own characteristic task and Truth. 

All beings are alike to Me, 

None do I hate, and none favour 
They that worship Me with devotion 
They live in Me 
And I, them,3^ 

Thus ever^^one can live in Him, iilrespective of birth or the type of nature he has. 
Sri Kr^a himself is a born K^atriya. The royal sages who taught the same messlage before 
Him were K^triyas by birth, ss and so was Arjuna. Even those whom the ignorant consider 
low-born can reach Him. Those who know, know no difference between a Brahmana, a 
K‘§atriya, a Vaisya, nay, even between a ^udra, a woman and a man born in sin. Not even 
against a Canddla, the child of Darknes's, can the gateway of Yoga be closed.'**’’ 

The caste system or any other rigid system which denies to an individual the right to 
develop his nature to its full stature goes counter to the teachings of the Gltd, is unnatural. 
It will destroy the individual and end by being destroyed it^lf. tSri Kira’s message, there- 
fore, supplies the vitality which would re-integrate the Four-fold Order generation after 
generation. The Four-fold Order, as taught in the Gltd, is a social pyramid at the top of 
which stands the men of Purity. The others can rise to the top. There is no bar to this 
ascent except tack of aspiration and of the Will to Become. Its! path cuts across all natural 
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and artificial barriers created by heredity, tradition and social environments. In the same 
way, whatever the privilege or opportunity, the nature which cannot conquer tamos or 
Darkness falls ; and if it comes to be endowed with devilish gifts it sinks, unredeemed, to 
depths unfathomable. 

No man's birth, environment or even nature, therefore stands in the way of his attaining 
Yoga as the Gita teaches it. /If he is prepai^ed to rise he will see light ; he will try to find 
his own Truth as his own nature indicates. In siearch of his Truth, his* will will grow strong. 
Dynamic unity will follow. Maladjustment of the Qualities will disappear. The bonds of 
imperfection will fall off. In this way each nature will tend to grow perfect, perfect in its 
own characteristic way ; but perfect all the same. 

Ill 

SockU Systems Compared. 

After heredity, social environments provide the most potent force in human development. 
Psycho-analysis has been groping its way to the realisation of what was clear to the ancient 
seers. Men do not live alone. They live, move and have their being in herds. They bring 
up their offsprings according! to the law of the herd. Classlesis society is as much a myth 
as the equality of men. 

Society or a nation is not a blind aggregate of individuals. It is , an organism with a 
nature, characteristic tasks and its own Truth. It seeks its' own self-fulfilment. It has 
progressive movements corresponding with the progressive movements in the life of its 
powerful members. 

These powerful individuals, the leaders in all departments of life, provide their social 
group with the urge, the strength, the Will to Become, and give it dynamic unity. In search 
for dynamic unity the leaders and the social aggregate react on each other. If, therefore, the 
attainment of Him through Yoga is the ultimate goal of life, a man's passage to Perfection 
must be made less difficult. This can only be done by a hierarchic arrangement of social 
groups. If the end is to ascend from Darknesis, through Energy, to Purity, the Pure natures 
must be grouped as the top layer of society. 

The Four-fold Order of society, according to the Gita, must imply a hierarchy of four 
social groups ranged, viz. of men of Pure nature, or Virile nature, of Gain-loving “nature and 
of Subservient nature. Purity must be the ajjex ; Subservience the bottom.s^ Under any 
other arrangement ideals would cease to ennoble life ; men of devilish gifts would ^hape 
social environments. Confusion would follow. Following this fundamental conception, in 
India, the class of men with Pure natures have been accepted as a class to be respected, 
admired, and follow'ed. 

In the social system of Japan and Germany we find a social system, the top layer of 
w^hich consists of men of the Virile nature. The men of K^atriya natures are the leaders 
of life. Energy is the highest of qualities. Heroism attains unprecedented heights. For in- 
stance hafakiri, self-imposed death as the highest duty, is a rare and noble tradition which 
sublimates Energy. 

These men of Virile natures have created a social structure suited to their nature. They 
have inspired huge masses of men with limitless ambition and strength. The object of) this 
effort is' power. In pursuit of it they have regimented life thoroughly. The State or the 
Nation is a god demanding from every] man the surrender of his nature, his task and his 
truth, and enforcing the demand by force. The individual is a cell, the social aggregate a 
giant body living on it. In forging this organism, every nature is crushed to a pattern ; 
every tas'k is superimposed. Slogans have to be accepted as collective truth. Men of 
Purity become indifferent or sink into a base parasitism^ following, not the truth as they 
see it, but the wisdom of collective truth as the masters want it. Action is not th^ expres- 
sion of a free, individual dynamic unity ; it is a well-drilled performance, conducted under 
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the pressure of habit or fear. Detachment and individual truths are les majestes. Stern 
discipline, imposed from outside, is contraposed to free self-discipline. The individual does 
not care to attain Him. He does not in the( course of his as'cent move towards a wider 
sense of oneness with all, seeing Him in all, and all in Him. He becomes an automaton 
under compelling uniformity which destroys his self expression and in course of time leaves 
no individual urge to seek a universal consciousness. 

In Britain the social structure discloses a curious hierarchy. The Gain-loving are at the 
top ; the Pure, coming next, are maintained in independence ; the Virile come next. The 
hierarchy is not the reslilt of purposive collective effort ; it has grown with Britain’s greatness, 
as a result of her people’s w^derful practical sense. 

The men of Gain-loving nature dominate life. To produce, to distribute and to acquire 
wealth is the highest virtue. Money is the supreme good. Rulers of men buy and sell 
shares' in armament factories and are deemed incorruptible. Thought, learning and heroism 
are also bought and sold. The press buys, sells and distributes the truth at the behest of 
its paymasters, the rich. The rich impose action, not by fear, but by playing upon the 
greed of men. 

The vision of the dominant class in a society which is dominated by the Gain-loving is 
circumscribed by a material outlook. It breeds capitalism ; low paid slaves by millions' who 
toil so that a few might enjoy the fruits ; slums and soulless poverty ; ostentatious charity 
to plaster sores without curing them ; the destruction of family life and the growth of female 
traffic. The man who seeks Perfection has either to lose his' soul by selling his independence 
to meet the rising cost of life, or to/ be content with being looked upon as a crank and be 
denied the leadership to society. 

The Gain-loving, however, dominate the social structure in England only to a limited 
extent. A newly rich can gate-crash into tbe highest society, but cannot enter the most 
influential class. This class, though not looked upon with veneration as in India, commands 
sufficient respect to prevent s'ociety from falling spiritually, 

This class consists of the prize-winners at the British Schools. In school they dominate 
their companions ; when out of school, they take to the Church or to education, scholarship, 
law or literature. Asi Oxford dons or judges or clergymen they can lead a life devoted to 
high learning and self-discipline. They are left free to voice their views and influence life. 
They are maintained above the sordid struggle for existence. They are the Brahmanas, 
though not accepted formally as such. It is' they who shape the collective life of the society, 
and have saved England from being overwhelmed by the maelstrom of materialism 

Russda is making a new exi>eriment to save society from materialism, but without losing 
its worldly advantages. The top layer of the sfcKrial structure consists of an aristocracy of 
active public workers. It is ranged in a hierarchy, drilled, controlled and directed by iron 
discipline into an army, ilts composition is independent of birth or wealth. The gain 
motive is carefully eschewed. The top layer is of Ksatriya natures but individual ambition 
is merged into the ambition of its group. The Gain-loving natures are deprived of all scope 
to make or retain wealth for individual satisfaction. The State is the god asi in Japan and 
Germany and claims the total loyalty of men. It is the only owner, and the Gain-loving 
natures have by compulsion to take to Virility and Subservience. The individual is kept in 
comfort, but has to be the subs'ervient instrument of the governing class. 

Material welfare of the society being the only aim of the collective will, the supremacy 
of individual truth is' denied. Freedom to pursue one’s nature or the task which it dictates, 
is a crime to be scrupulously stamped out. 

The men who seek self-fulfilmient or who wallk the path of self discipline are nuisances. 
The path of self perfection is considered the path of folly. Beyond matter there is nothing. 
Attainment of godhood is a myth, invented by knaves and believed by fools. 

This godless, soulless' experiment rules out individual freedom and the need for self 
perfection. It has been bom in despair. It is being enforced at the point of the bayonet. 
Its recent military triumphs have invested it with the halo of grandeur. But it is the pro- 
duct of a day ; it is undergoing vital changes evfery day. And it will have to survive a few 
centuries, before its permanent value can be judged. 
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This ^stem negatives the postulates of the Gita. The individual according to it has 
no supra-physical basic,', no freedom, no urge to spiritual perfection. Men cannot attain 
godhood. Society has no othet but a material foundation ; and Pure natures have no 
primacy. 

It has not been the lot of Subservient natures to be given the leadership of society 
except under the palace rule of autocrats. Under such a rule, clever flunkeys become the 
Best by pandering to the whims and vices' of their masters and acquire ascendency over 
the Pure, the Virile and the Gain-loving. The Pure have to sink into bards, the Virile into 
mercenaries, the Gain-loving into bribe givers. But the Subservients have never been known 
to have evolved a philosophy of life which could give them any but a flieeting moment of 
influence. 

A well regulated and stable social existence is essential to the growth of the individual. 
Hence Sri Krsna utters a warning against v/ars and revolutions. Social earthquakes, like 
physical ones, endanger life and destroy growth. 

War is a disaster. It corrupts morals and weakens the social bonds. It destroys the 
respect for elders and teachers. It has to be shunned till resistance become the highest duty, 
when Truth has to be pursued without attachment, fear, or WTath. 

Immemorial traditions' and religious duties have to be respected. Time honoured customs 
have their functions. Men who by their individual growth do not need them, have still 
to honour them lest the ignorant may lapse into barbarism. For, the best among men, even 
sages like Janaka, pursued tasks with an eye to the welfare of humanity. 

Whatever the Best do, 

To that must lesstr folks conform ; 

The wxrrld only follows 

Whatever the standard that they set up. 

Customary practices hold social life together ; that is the strength of the ordinary 
mortals. Breaking them up will not help. It may destroy ; it does not lead to progress’. 
Though nothing binds Me ; even I 
Follow^ the round of duties ; 

For, men only follow the ways I tread. 

These w'orlds would be rooted out 
Should I but leave my tasks undone. 

I w^ould then create chaos 

And the Creations' doom w'ould follow. 

This recognises that human evolution to be fruitful has to be slow and steady. Arjunas 
may go forward if they can. But- 

Let not the wise lead astray 

The man wdiom partial knowledge blinds.^^^ 

Lawlessness helps nobody, neither the crowds nor the ArjunaS. The Arjunas must set 
themselves free and like Pillars of Fire lead men out of bondage. 
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Thus knowing 

The ancient pursuers' of freedom worked 
On the pathways of ordeiied life. 

Take up, hence, the tasks — 

These Ancients wrought in days of yore.^i 

Even the message of the Gita itself, has to be imparted only to the fit. 

Repeat not this word of Mine 
To any who in discipline lacks, 

Or to any who shims Devotion, 

Or to one who lends unwilling eat 
Or to him who hates Me.^-^ 

Arjuna must attain Perfection himself but not endanger social progress. Man should 
emancipate himself, but he need not do so at the cost of his less gifted fellows. 

In this way alone are the needs of social security adjusted to the free growth of the 
individual. 

But let there be no mistake. Truth is and must remain an indi\ddual, not a collective 
affair. It cannot be taught. It must be lived up to by each one for himself. A man to be 
yogi, must be absolutely alone, a lover of solitude.^^ His friends, his family, his world will 
fail to undestand him. His w'ords will be misunderstood, his acts deplored. At every step 
he will be overwhelmed to learn that his fellows have no desire to know^ his Truth, or even 
their Truth, that they seek not freedom but some alien task. But he will have to seek His 
strength. 

The same to censure and to praise 
Wrapped in silence, 

Content with what he gets, 

Unattached to home, 

Of steadfast will> devoted — 

He alone of all 

Is' to Me most dear.'*^ 

“ Better to die in one’s own Titith ” — no greater message was given to the world. If 
I am to realise it I must pass men by and march onwards to my own Tnith. I must perservere 
in my pilgrimage, even if all fail me. That is Freedom ; that is attaining Him. 

For no man it is too late to be free. 

In all ages and lands, men who have towered over the multitude are those who have 
stood, fought and died for their own Truth. History, viewed thus is an unbroken procession 
of these torch bearers ; men of differing natures and gifts who across time and frontiers' are 
united in a brotherhood of characteristic self -endeavour to redeem Truth with their life. 

IV 

Social Evolution in India Till c. 1200 A.D. 

The ideal and practice of Cdturvarnya have had mutual reactions in shaping the social 
evolution of India, The castes tried to adhere to the rigid isolation of birth by claiming to 
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perform — and not without success — ^the tasks assigned to them by Sri Kp^aia. The dynamic 
teachings of Sri Kt§ina on the other hand, readjusted social relations from, time to time 
by encouraging a shift from birth to individual nature and tasks. These mutual reactions 
have produced in India a social organisation which is both tough and powerful and yet 
possesses a wonderful vitality to adjust itself to new circumstances. Recent generations of 
men in India have been so blinded by an admiration for the social apparajtus of the West 
that they have failed to appraise at its true value the marvel which the social' system in 
India has been and is growing irdo. 

This social organisation threw up the imperial power of Pataliputra. It consolidated 
North India from 700 B.C., drove the Greeks out of the country and brought imi>erial unity 
to India imder Candragupta Maurya and Asoka. India became one of the most powerful 
countries of the ancient world till 100 A.D. The Caturvarnya then rendered it possible 
to usher in the classical age under the Imperial Guptas from 320 A.D. to 500 A.D. 
Kalidasa’s works, if placed in this period, reflect the beauty and vigour of the 
Varji^amadharma. 

In considering the influence of the Caturvarnya idea, it must not be forgotten that at 

all times’ the Hindd social system has been expansive. It grew narrow in defence only. 

Whenever opportunity presented itself it asserted its highly absorptive power. In spite of 
its emphasis on herediity it was never slow to give place to merit or to adjust itsdf to 
new conditions. 

The Four-fold Order, as already stated, was originally devised to imiversalise the social 
system so as to absorb the non-Aryans. Vitsvamitra was considered the father of many 
non-Aryan tribes. In the Mahabharata Indra enjoins Emperor Mandhata to bring all foreign 
people like the Yavanas into the fold of Dharma.^^'* 

In the dialogue between Nahusa and Yudhit^thira the doctrine of the Gtia is empha- 
sized by the latter. 

“If a Sudra possesc^ these qualities”, answers Yudhisthira, “then, verily, he is not 

a Sudra, but a Bnahmana. On the other hand, if the Biahmaaia has no such qualities, he 

is a :Sudra.” 

“ Then remarks Nahu§a, “ the hereditary natui'e of the castes is untenable.” 

“ In view of the mixture of castes, it is difficult to determine the caste. Those who 
know the Truth, therefore, only attach importance to the qualities of mjan ” replies 
Yudhisthira.^® 

An old poet in unequivocal terms lasserts that a Brahmaaia is not one by birth but 
only by self-discipline. He then illustrates it by the example of the Vasisthas, the greatest 
family of R§is known to tradition 

Candragupta married the daughter of the Greek Seleucus. The Besnagar column 
inscription records that the Greek Heleodoms, the .son of Dion, was a devotee of VSsudeva.^s 
The Yeiichis entered India and were absorbed into the Caturvarnya.^^ So were the Greeks 
and the Hupas. Many Greeks were munificent donors to Indian shrines as could be found 
from the caves of Nasik and Kairle.*^® Many Indian kings are recorded in inscriptions to 
have married Huiiia princesses.^i From and after, the seventh century there was more 
than one Hiuja ruler in the country who were acscepted at K§atriyas. 

I am not inclined to believe with some scholars that the warrior classes which were 
called Gujaras generally, and whose family names were Pratihara, Gahamana, Paramara, 
Oalukya, and Cavda and from whom the Rajpuits o«f today are descended, were 
foreigners who entered India in the sixth or the seventh century and were absorbed 
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into Hinduism near Mount Abu."’^ But one need not therefore imagine that they 
were in unadulterated descent from Ramacandra’s brother Laksmana as the 

Gurjara Emperors claimed. Undoubtedly there must have been some admixture 
of blood, and cultural upraise till they emerged in the eighth century as full fledged 
K^triyas. The Shahi kings of Kabul who were Briahmanas"^^ certainly must have been 
immigrants before the 4th century. 

The period from 550 A.C. to 1000 A.D., the neglected stretch of Indian history, saw 
the rise of Imperial Kanauj,'*'' the political and cultural centre of India. Under Mihira 
Bhoja it attained a grandeur w^hich stands reflected in the works of Rajasekhara, its poet 
laureate.'"’^ 

During this period Caturvarnya is seen not as a mere conglomeration of castes but a 
social synthesis. 

In theory the four social corporations existed throughout the country. But they were 
not watei^-tight icompartments, nor did they extend to the w^hole countjry. In fact, many 
social groups lived unrelated to Vamasrama. But throughout the ages educated men, by 
collective willing, organised life according to the theory. New groups were given place in 
the scheme by ingenuous explanations. 

The first and the most important of these corporations naturally was of the Brahmanas. 
The Brahmana created and guarded both the spirit and form of the culture which har- 
monised the whole country^., He married the daughters of the other corporations freely. 

To pursue learning; and culture in all its aspects, to study, to teach, to guide others 
towards Dharma, these were his principal group tasks. Disciplined life devoted to idealism 
was his universal svadharma. 

The Brahmana was the steel- frame of the social organisation. He had no force behind 
him except that of character and persuasion. He was expected to lead a life of comparative 
poverty and stern discipline. He had no wealthy endowments to support his luxury. Though 
the creator and custodian of a magnificent’ culture and the guide, philosopher and friend of 
all, he undertook his duties in return for scanty and precarious gifts. Worldly pursuits 
or rich living deprived him of his prestige, his office of a teacher and the voluntary patronage 
on which he lived. 

The Brahmatias no doubt took to the profession of arms, and even ruled over kingdoms. 
Haricandra, the first knovvii king of Gurjarade^, was a Brahmana.*'*^ The king of Ujjayini, 
as Yuan Chwang records, was a Biiahmaaia'^’^ and so w^ere the founders of the lines of the 
Paramaras and the Cajiamanas.''-^ So was the king of Sind, who was slain by Muhammad 
Kasim in 712 and the ^ahi kings (883-1026 a.c. ) of Afghanistan and Punjab w^ho 

fought Mahmud of Ghazna.^»i 

But a Br^mana king w'^as not priest-king ; he ceased to be a priest and became 
a king. Even he had to have a Brahmana purohita wedded to self-den>nng life. Some 
BrahmaJpas no doubt traded and many tilled the land. But, the corporation as a whole 
pursued its self-appointed task wflth a singleness of purpose, which has few parallels in 
history. 

In the seventh and eighth centuries the old Vedic A§(ramas divSappeared. Their place 
was taken by great universities, temples, monasteries and educational institutions spread 
throughout the country. There learning was pursued and tradition vitalised by intensive 
training. The home of every pundit was also an educational institution, where deserving 
your^ men got food and education free of charge. The village pundit drew his inspiration 
from the nearest city, where the learned of the district congregated. 

Even in the small portion of India from the Godavari to Mount Abu there were centres 
of learning at Nasik, Broach, Malva, Asapalli, Khetakapura, Valabhi, Veiiavala, Anandapura, 
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Bhillamala and Ujjayinl. Of these Nasik, Valabhi, Bhiilamala and Ujjayinl were, to use 
<he modern phrase, university Towns. Yuan Chwang found similar centres all over the 
country. Nalanda, described in glowing colours by the illustrious pilgrim, <5“ gives a picture 
of one of the great universities of all time. Banas description of Divakarmiisra’s asrama^*-^ 
was not fiction but a fact common in the country when his friend Sri Har§a ruled north 
India. 

The great corporation of Brahmanas with thousands of educational institutions all 
over the country and possibly hundreds of thousands of homes illumined by intensive 
cultural activity, provided not only religion and ritual but law, ethics, philosophy, thought, 
literature and art ; medicine, astronomy, mathematics and other sciences ; the science of 
state-craft and the practice of war. It provided the means of social uplift 
by education, ethical training and the spread of knowledge to everyone who 

was willing to come within the sphere of its influence. Though it was spread over 

the country^ in the days when jit took years to go from one end of it to another, it re- 

presented the collective consciousness and will of the country. 

There w^re various kinds of Brahmanas. The pandit w'as the repository of learning, 
ritual and tradition. The family priest had his own functions to perform ; so had the 
physician who saved life and the astrologer whoj dispensed hope and consolation wfith the 
aid of the stars. There were Brahmana ministers atta^ched to every kingly house. They 
softened, if not controlled, the vagaries of autocrats by imposing on them a standard of 
traditional conduct presicribed by the §rutis and the Pur anas. There w^ere Brahmapa 
w'arriors and ministers whO' w’ere not merely men of arms but statesmen of recognised worth. 
The Sandhivigrahakas or ambassadors, and the professional court-w^riters were in most 

cases Brahmanas. There were of course, the village Purdnikas and the village priests who 
catered to the lowiy in their owm language and w’ere the messengers of Dharma in far 
away places. They constituted an agency of social uplift, which brought an ever-expanding 
circle of adherents into the folds of Caturvarnya. 

There w^erc also outstanding examples of learning or character who in every generation 
set tip the standard, They re-lived the ideals for which the culture stood. By their out- 
standing intellectual, legal or scientific achie\'ement, they kept India ahead of other cultured 
nations of the wa)rld. .‘\bove them all vStood the Yogi. He might belong to any stage ; 
a celibate [Brahmacdri) or a householder {Crahastha) , a hermit {Vd napr as t ha )* or an as- 
cetic iSanydsl). By intensive self-culture, he attained a personality which w^a^r free from 
attachment, fear and anger. He obseiw'ed the great vow\s, and acquired powder and per- 
fertion which was not far removed from divinity. He w-as for his generation an active 
cent re of Aryan re-integration. And there were many such throughout the land. 

When Caturvarnya w^as first conceived, the corporation of Brahmana was profe^-vlsional 
ratlier than hereditary. It was inteirdcpendent with the Ksatriya or the martial corporation, 
which was also drawn from the same class and was imbued with the same passionate 
devotion for Dharma. Janaka Vaideha and Yajnavalkya w^ere not far removed from one 
another. The king w'as not complete without his Brahmana preceptor.^* Sudasa could not 
exist without Vasistha, Candragupta Maurya without Canakya, v^ri Har;?a without Dandin. 
The Salapatha Brahmana laid dowm that the srotriyCi and the king were both the upholders 
of Dharma.*''’ ‘ A king must first find a purohita, for he w^as the half soul of the king.’^^ 
' Both together led to the eminence of each.’*’" The kingly powder had no meaning unless 
it w^as coupled wuth performance of sacrifices requiring hundreds of Brahmanas, or with 
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munificent grants to them. The cultural achievements of the Gupta empire could not be 
conceived without the complete collaboration which existed beitween the twoi corporations. 

The king’s primary duty was to uphold Dharma.^^^ xhe highest praise for a king, as 
in the case of Dharasena II of Valabhi, was that he got his subjects to observe the rules 
of conduct laid down by the Smrtis,^^ The Giipta emperors were as accomplished as 
highly educated Briahmanas. Dharasena III of Valabhi is described as 

gratifying the minds of the learned by his puirsuttt of knowledge.'^’” His son Dhruvasena II 
was an adept in grammar as well as in the arts of gor/ernment.”^ Sri Harsa, in spite of 
his absorbing pre-occupations as described by Yuan Chwang, was himself a man of great 
learning, an author,, a friend and patron of authors. A practical moralist who had taken 
the vow of constaitcy, he had foresworn vane and flesh. The ideal king was described as 
one in whose kingdom there was none who was averse to Dharma, none in distress', none 
poor, none vicious or miserly, none deserving punishment, none down-trodden."- 

The K'satriyas were highly educated and learned in the Sastras. Most of them 
were the pupils of Braihmana preceptors. The study of the Vedas and the Smrtis, the Upa- 
vedas and the Pumtias was a necessary equipment for a king. 

Alberuni,^ in the eleventh century, found that the Bri^manas taught the Vedas to 
the KsatriyavS."'" Rudra daman, the descendant of a foreigner, knew grammar, music, logic 
and other Astras in addition to the art of war.*^ 

In theory and by force of enlightened public opinion the principal royal function was 
to keep the subjects on the straight path of the Dharmasastras. His privilege was to wage 
wars of conquest and glory. Sovereignty, while it was denied interference in matters re- 
ligious and moral, had some scope during wars. But the waging of wars had its limita- 
tions, which rendered it as innc^ous as it could be. The king had to rely upon the army 
which commonly consisted of the Ksatriya corporation of his locality. Its leaders considered 
themselves as descendants of Purajiiic kings. In the hands of a king, therefore, they 
could be heroes, but never mercenaries. 

Life was regulated in the country by the canons of Cdturvartiya contained in the 
Nostras. Authority to destroy the structure of life, was felt a danger greater than the in- 
volved in the multiplicity of kings. Throughout the country, tfie Ksatriya corporation was 
one, inspired by the self-same traditions. It provided the requisite sanction 
of physical coercion against lawless elements of society. So the organisation of life 
secured both cultiual development and general security. Naturally, therefore, 
there was no urge to favour the concentration of poweil in the hands of conquerors with 
genius andi unbounded power-lust. Only when fotce which had no regard for Dharma, 
entered the scene with the Central Asian barbarians that injunctions which were valuable, 
became a sourlce of positive danger by preventing military co-operation on a large scale. 

The third corporation of the Vaisyas alsio comprised of men of tlie sam^ class as the 
other two. Its cultural homogeneity with the two other corporations was complete, only 
its training and attainments were comparatively less intense. PraJk^tta and Apabhramsa 
literature gives us a g;limpse of a highly cultured upper middle class. Sri Harsa himself 
was a Vaisya ; his daughter, however, was married to Dhjruvasena II, style5i Baliaditya, the 
Ksatriya king of Valabhi.'^-^ The Vaisya ministers of Gujarata. wore men pre-eminent for 
learning and valour, and they also traded. A later instance was that of Vaslupala, the 
great minister of Bhima O^ukya, the Vaghela, who was a Sarhskrta poet, a warrior and 
a great administrator. When taunted with being a vanik, he is reported to have said 
“ Messenger ! It is a delusion to think that Ki^atriyas alone can fight, and not a Vapik. 
Did not Ambada, a Vajipk kill Mallik^juna in ibattle ? I, a Vanik, am well-known in 
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the shop of the battle-field I buy commodities — the heads of enemies) — ^weighing them 
in the scales of swords I pay the price in the form of heaven/^ 

By about the tenth century, intermarriage between the Vaisyas and the two higher 
corporations had grown rare. The Osvialas and Porvadas of BhillEim^a, K^atriyas originally, 
followed both war and trade as a profession till the thirteenth century 

The Vaisyas represented die dynamic element in the social organisation. As between 
the members of their corporation, there was greater sense of equality. Foreign trade and 
the needs of commerce brought them in contact with Indian and non-Indian elements. They 
were more catholic, and often took a more charitable view of life. Hence Buddhism 
and Jainism, with their deep sympathy for the masses, had greater appeal for them. The 
sadhus of these sects, drawn from all sections of scxnety, by their learning and piety pro- 
vided a cultural force whiich stood away from Brahminical influence. But at the top the 
sadhus shared the higher cultural heritage of Dharma. For instance, Hemachandra the 
great Jain dcdrya, Modha Bania from Dhandhuka, was accepted as a polymath by his gene- 
ration, 

The fourth corporation of the v^udras was' not a race of lower men, but of what may 
be termed ‘ the rest \ They were the redaemables of Arya Dharma. Marriage between 
Sudras and members of other corporations was very common. Blana, the Brahmana friend 
of emperor Sri Han:^, had himself a brother born of a Sudra step-mother.'^^ 

V 

Social Movements Between 500 a.d. — 12IG0 a.d. 

The most vital movement in the social organisation of India before 1200 a.d. was the 
process by which little connubial groups by imdergoing the necessary cultural discipline, 
rose from a lower corporation to a higher. In the post-Vedic period, the Saiptasindhu Aryans 
spread only to those parts of northern India where the Aryan with a cruder form of 
culture had already settled or where other races had absorbed their way of life. Transition 
of groups from one corporation to the othet, therefore, was easy. Intermarriages between 
members of the four corporations led, not only to a free admixture of blood between their 
members, but prevented an impassable divergence of cultural ideals. When a group of a 
lower class' came to be raised to the higher, the effort to retain both the purity and the 
vitality of culture had only to be more intense. 

The Ki^triyas were much married and the field of their choice was unlimited. Families 
which followed the projfession of arms,, therefore, required a greater pull at every generation 
so as to be kept within the mor^l and traditional ambit. When aboriginal, foreign or even 
Sudra warrior tribes came into the fold they were absorbed into the K§atriya corporation. 
They all brought their own beliefs, rituals and ways of life with them. Naturally therefore, 
a greater effort was required to infuse them with the form and tradition necessary for com- 
plete absorption. 

With the spread of Aryan Culture to the south of the Narmada, however, the capacity 
of absorption was strained. It had to deal with vast mas'ses of people unfamiliar with the 
new way of life. But by the first or the second century after Christ, the whole country from 
Kashmir to Rameshvaram and frbm Kathiaw^ar to Assam was in fact partially organised 
and theoretically based on Varn^ramadhmma, the form which the Cutmvarnya ideal had 
taken in this period. The Brahmanas, the K§atriyas and the Vaisyas were working through- 
out the country, hand in hand, to strengthen it. 

The cultural tendencies, radiating from the great centres of high-browed learning, had 
their popular, movements which reached out to the lowly and the alien. The Vedic forms, 
the Bhagvata Dharma and the cult which worshipped Siva as Isana were largely prevalent 
among the educated classes. On the other hand, the P&^upata cult, Buddhis'm and Jainism 
were the three great movements which, though emanating from the highest products of Arya 
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Dharma were popular forces which brought millions within the fold. The Abhiras were 
Vai^navas.6<> The Yiie-chis, w'ho immigrated into India, became Saivites.^^^ The Greek 
Heliodorous became a B-hagavata.”=^ The Scythians took to Saivism.”*^ Kaniska and his follo- 
wers became Buddhists. In these movements also the inspiration and the strength came 
from men of intellectual oi' yogic distinction, who though not necessarily Brahmanas, were 
equally the apostles of Dharma. The ritualistic or philosophic aspects were different ; the 
fundamentals in all cases were the same. 

The expansive career of Cdturvamya was at no time more marked than between 550 
and IKX) a.d. In the seventh century V arndkama was highly elastic. Emperor Sri Harsa 
himself was a Vaisya. His daughter was married to a K^triya. His poet laureate, Bana, 
had a Sudra step-mother. Indians freely went to China. The Chinese pilgrims w^ere receiv- 
ed with open arms. The Magi of Persia were absorbed as the Maga Brahmanas of Srimala.'^ ‘ 
The whole of the south came within the ambit of Cdturvarnya. 

The Arabs who conquered Sind in 712 a.d. converted many Indians to Ls'lam. But 
betw'een 723 and 743 a.d. when Tammim was the governor of Sind many of the converts 
were reconverted and absorbed in the CdtuTvarnya,^^^ The Muslims could retain some fcK:)t- 
hold only on the west banks of the river Indus. But they w'ere in such small numbers thai 
they were gradually merged into the social structure. In Mansura, the principal city, they 
actually adopted Hinduism.^" The Ghoragali, an important family in Rawalpindi, has a 
unique history. In the seventh century they became Muslim ; in the eighth they were 
Hindus ; in the ninth they were again Muslims.^^ 

Indian culture attained great heights in the ninth century. In the time of Emperor 
Mihira Bhoja of Kanauja (836-888 a.d.). one of the great rulers in history, and of his son 
and grandson, the Indian social system wras very dynamic. Medhatithi the commentator on 
Manusmrti was probably a contemporary of one or more of these three emperors. He gives 
a picture of the time.f. 

A Brahmana could marry the daughter of a Ksatriya or a Vaisya. It was not neces'sary 
that an adopted boy should be of the same caste as the father ; a Biiahmaina could adopi 
even a Ksatriya boy.'^-^ The Ksatriyas and the Vaisyas had the right to recite Gdyatri 
mantra, though different mantras may be recited by them. Brahminh(x>d was not by birth 
alone, says the author ; Visvamitra though a K^triya obtained! Brahminhood in this very 
life.'^'^ 

According to this' law-giver, a Sudra had the right to offer oblations to the fire though 
he was denied certain rites at marriage. The Smrti texts, which took away the rights of 
lire Sudra or laid down prohibitions for him, were very strictly interpreted and their scope 
was not allowed to be enlarged by adding inferences from other texts. The Smrtis which 
were in favour of the Sudrasj were follow^ed. 

A Sudra was entitled to perform Plakayajha and other religious sacrifices.’^* He was 
not allowed to pronounce judgment according to the! Smrtis, but he could be one of the mem- 
bers of the court of justice. The study of the Vedas was restricted to the three twice-born 
castes but they were prescribed for members of all the four castes'. According to this great 
legislator, therefore, the Sudras were practically in the position of the three twice-born castes. 

The outlook of this age is clearly shown in Medhiatithi’s des'cription of the nature of 
V arndsramadharma with reference to definition of Arydvarta. T'he invasion of the mlecchu 
countries must be taken into account. Arydvarta, according to him, was so called, because 
the mycchas, though they frequently invaded the country, were not able to abide in 
Arydvarta again was not necessarily within the four corners' of India. If any prince con- 
quered foreign territory, subdued the mJecchas, established the Vedic religion and reduced 
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them to the position of candMas, the country would be as pure as Arydvarta. No sanctity 
attached to Brahmdvarta as such. It would be mlecchadeia, if mlecchas subjugated and 
lived there. Impurity did not attach to the land but to the people.^’’^ Any foreign territory 
freshly conquered where Varndsramadharma w^as enforced, was Arydvarta. It was not a 
static arrangement of society but a dynamic creed of expansion to be enforced and spread. 
Arydvarta w’as not a geographical entity but a land where Dhailma was enforced and main- 
tained at all cost. 

The testimony of the Arab chroniclers' and of the Devala Smrti is also to the. same effect. 
Devala, the author of the Smrti of the name is placed between 800 and 900 A. n. when the 
fortunes of Islam in Sind, as .stated before, were on the decline. He WTote his Smrti while 
in Sind.-'* The movement headed by him appears to be largely responsible for the active 
campaign of reconversion from Islam, which necessitated the Muslims to seek an asylum in 
A5-Marsurah, a fortress .specially constructed for the purpose. This Smrti is an aggressive 
Dharmasdstra intended to purify ‘ mlecchanltd' those converted by the mlecchas.-^'' It dealt \ 
with the problems of the Indians who had been kept as slaves and compelled to do unclean 
things, to kill cows or sweep the leavings of the food taken by the mlecchas or to eat flesh 
of aSvSes, camels and pigs. It also dealt with :the problems of those w'ho were compelled to 
eat or drink forbidden food or drink.^« 

The problem of purification according to Devala, is to be found in Sind, Kathiawar, 
Kcnkana, Orissa and Bengal.-'*' Even though converted to Lslam, the Brahmanas, K^triyas, 
Vaisyas and ^udras w'ho had been forced to do forbidden or unclean things could be reclaimed 
in their respective social groups by purification. 

The scheme of purification also is highly elastic. A man of eighty, or a boy below sixteen 
or a woman or a sick person has to perform only the purificatory ceremony for half the 
period. A boy between five! and eleven can be reclaimed by purification performed by the 
father, brother or the guardian. 

With regard to the problem of women, abducted or raped by the mlecchas, the Smrti 
shows a breadth of vision which is diffiailt to find in any Dharmasdstra of a later age. 

The forcible abduction of w'omen which followed the Arab invasion of this country natu- 
rally shocked the susceptibilities of Indians who have always laid great store on women's 
honour. But the age was sufficiently progressive to lake a sympathetic view^ of the pligfit 
of women forced to promi.scuity against their will. 

A woman carried away by the mlecchas could become pure and be i^absorLed in her 
family by her abstaining from food and sexual intercourse for three nights.*'*' Three days’ 
purification w'^ould cure the impurity imposed by eating a mlecchas food for one year or 
more. Even though a w^oman became pregnant by a mleccha, she could be purified by 
certain ceremonies ; and once the child, which is described as thorn, was born, and she came 
in menses, she became as pure as ‘ gold.' The child, however, was to be given over to some 
one else in order to avoid confusion of blood.*"** If thej parent become mleccha the son is 
not bound to acknowledge the relationship but he can give oblations to hi.s' other ancestors."* "* 
Devala Smrti deals with these problems with a self-confident and bold outlook when Aryan 
culture was a living dynamic creed. 

The injunctions of this Smrti w^ere not theoretical. They w/ere applied in practice. 

Jayapiala the Brahmana Shahi king of Afghanistan and the Punjab w^as defeated by 
Sabaktgin, the father of Mahmud of Ghazni in 986-87 a.d. He then surrendered his grandson 
Sukhpala to the conqueror si0 a hostage. Sabaktgin did not make any attempt to convert 
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Sukhpala to Isiam. The prince then became a friend and comrade of Mahmud and fell into 
the hands of Abul Ali when he expelled Mahmud ffom Nishapur. Abul Ali converted Sukha- 
pala to Islam. Later Abul Ali was taken prisoner by Muhmud and Sukhpiala returned to 
Mahmud's service. 

In 1006 A.D. Sukhpiala accompanied Mahmud on his expedition to India and was ap- 
pointed the governor of Multan. Within a year Sukhpala was reconverted to Hinduism to 
become the spearhead of Hindu resistance. There was no question of his standing outside 
the Caturvamya ; he reacquired his position without any difficulty. Mahmud returned to 
India to face this new danger. Sukhpffia was defeated, captured, and put into prison. He, 
however, declined to foreswear his ancestral religion. 1^2 His reversal to the Hindu fold was 
a great challenge to Mahmud and it isi clear that he must have regained his place in the 
social system as a matter of course. 

“ Shah Mahmud ”, says the Tawmkh-iSorath relating the hasty retreat of Mahmud from 
Kathiawar in 1025 A.i>. “ took to his heels in dismay and saved his life, but many of his 
followers of both sexes were captured . . . Turks, Afghans, and Mughal female prisoners, if 
they happened to be virgins, were accepted as wives' by the Indian soldiers . . . The bowels 
of the others, however, were cleansed by means of emetics and purgatives and thereafter the 
captives were married to men of similar rank. . . . Low females were joined to low men. 
Respectable men were compelled to shave off their beards, and were enrolled among the 
Shekavat and the Wadhel tribes of Rajputs' ; while the lower kinds were allotted to the castes 
of Kolis, Khantas, Babrias and Mers.”i<>'^ 

Even Vidyiarainya, after Sankaiiacarya the greatest of Acdxyas, refers to the general 
practice that a Brahmana even though he had been a slave of the ynlecchas, could, on appro- 
priate rituals being performed, regain his original status'. 

VI 

Social Conditions During the Age of Resistance. 

Between 1,100 a.d. and 1350 a.d. the plight of India was terrible. Central Asian hordes, 
decade after decade, descended upon the country. Cities were plundered ; shrines demo- 
lished ; men, women and children were butchered or captured and sold as slaves. People 
threw themselves into wells' to escape the ruthless invaders. Ultimately Delhi became a 
huge raiding camp. Benares, the home of learning and piety, was destroyed. Able and 
unscrupulous chieftains combined under a few military leaders to loot India. The loot was 
carried on with systematic skill by a chain of military posts'. 

A medieval poet describes the conquest of Gujarata by Alla-ud-din Khilji in 1300 a.d.: 

The conquering army burnt villages, devastated the land, plundered people's wealth. It 
took Brahmanas, children and women of all castes captive, and flogged them with throngs 
of raw hide. It carried a moving pricon with it, and converted the prisoners into obsequious 
Turks. 

The collapse of North India before Ghuri and Aibak was due to several causes. Irresis- 
tible energy was released by the invader. Progressive localisation of sentiments in Gurjarade^ 
had grown apace after the break-up of the Firsit Empire of the Pratiharas. Hopeless disinte- 
gration of royal power by polygamy and the distribution of lands among members of the 
family had reduced kingship to a nominal headship o^ interrelated overlords. The Indian 
statesmen of the day were unaware of the conditions prevailing and forces operating outside 
the boundaries' of India^ The Indians failed to adjust their refined and humane culture to the 
needs of a sudden crisis in which unrelenting sternness was needed to match the savagery of 
the inrushing enemy. And above all the educative and cultural organisation of life was 
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divorced from a national centre of political power. But what was a loss in one sense was a 
gain on the other., Even when the power of kings was destroyed or diminished, the 
people could still rescue their life and culture, and reintegrate them with fresh vitality. A 
culture dependent solely on political power has but ' a weak reed to lean on. 

The Westerner’s history of India takes it as an axiomatic truth that thei caste system 
was responsible for the failure of India to resist the barbarian eruption between 1200 a.d. and 
1350 A.D. This view is taken partly because Indian history is generally written from the point 
of view of its conquerors and the materials supplied by their admirers or mercenaries ; and 
partly because materials on the Indian side are only being recently gathered and used. Un- 
fortunately, Indians also have become victims of this defective outlook. 

It is historically erroneous to attribute the volcanic eruption which swept over North 
India at the end of the twelfth century to the progress of Islam. Within a hundred years 
of the Prophet Mahmud, the empire of the Arabs included Spain, Portugal, part of Prance, 
northern Africa including upper and lower Egypt, the whole of the Middle East upto Indus ; 
Transoxiana and Makran. But Theodosius III stemmed the tide in Europe in 712 a.d. 
In 725 a.d. Nagabhafa I the founder of the First Empire of Gurjaradesa (modem Marwar 
and Ujjain region) rolled it back from North India.^^*^ Pulakeisi of Navsari barred its entry 
into the Deccan. The social organisation of India based on Caturvarnya under the leader- 
ship of the K§atriya chiefs, could resist the most formidable military power of the day. 

Nagabhafa founded the first empire of Gurjaradesa. His descendants who ruled from 
imperial Kanauj were some of the greatest rulers of their age. They were upholders of 
Dharma. They drove out the Arabs from Sind and helped to resist the invader at the 
frontier. The first Empire broke in about 940 a.d. Mahipaia was the last of the Maha- 
rdjddhSrdjas of Aryavarta.^^'*^ 

The Empire of the Khaliphs founded by the Prophet had gone to pieces in the twelfth 
century. Egypt with Syria and Palestine w'as ruled by the descendants of Saladin the great 
Sultan who fought the crusaders’. The Seljuks ruled Asia Minor. The Abbaside Khali fs 
ruled from Baghdad, over a shrinking empire. Ftom the Tigris to the Indus was the 
Kharisimian Empire ruled by the Turks. Sultan Mahmud of Ghazni was one of the founders 
of this new power. He raided India ; he could not conquer it. His descendants, the Yaminis, 
held precarious sway over parts of the Punjab, From 1030 a.d. when Mahmud died to 
1190, the Kharisimian Empire could make no headway in India. 

There was no unity of Islam ; there w'as no Islamic Empire. Mahmud Ghuri who 
invaded India was a Turkish ruler whom lust of conquest brought to India. Enthusiastic 
chroniclers and poets later gave the invasion a religious colour. 

The three great Indian rulers of the time in North India were Pjlhviraja Ciahamana of 
Ajmere, Jayachandra of Kanauj and Bhima of Gujarata. Each had sufficient strength to 
defeat the invader singly. Bhima defeated Ghuri in 1178 A.D.^”'^ Prthviraja defeated him 
1191 A.D. In valour the Indians did not prove inferior to the foe. They flung their life 
away with glorious abandon for the defence of their land and faith. There was plenty of 
patriotism, plenty of hatred for the mlecch'a who destroyed the Brahmana, woman and cow. 
In point of equipment there was little difference. Between 1190 and 1210 a.d. North India 
collapsed before Ghuri and his' slave Kutub-din Aibak who founded the first Muslim Sultanate 
of Delhi. This collapse was due, not to the fact that Indians wete less heroic, but that 
they were more cultured. 

The armies of Ghuri and Aibak consisted of roaming band of army adventurers from 
Central Asia to middle East who for centuries had been inspifed by an insatiate lust for 
plunder, destruction and rape. There was no religious urge behind them as erroneously 
stated by later fanatic Muslim chroniclers and accepted by some of our historians. It was 
merely a barbtuian race coming down upon the rich plains and a cultured community and 
breaking it. On the other hand the Indian army consisted of chieftains and their retinue 
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who were rooted in soil and tradition. They were brought up in a well arranged social 
atmosphere and were susceptible to moral considerations. 

When the Calukya or the Cahamana banner flew on the Sutlej the Indians never dreamt 
of wiping out the weak Ysminis. Even Prthviriaja Cahamana when he defeated Ghuri never 
wrested the initiative from the enemy and followed him into his mountain fastness. He was 
content to get rid of him from his owm land. 

The enemy had an impelling corporate aim. Defeat for him meant destruction in a 
foreign land ; conquest brought in loot, w^omen and position. The dangers of the venture 
sharpened his wits. Lure and gain kept up his morale. 

The Turk looked upon it as a total war ; nothing was sacred to him. To the* cultured 
Indian Ksatriya the war w^as regulated by Dharma. When the general of Bhoja Paramara 
marched orii Anahilvada Patan, the capital of the enemy king of Gujarata, he touched neither 
shrine nor palace, nor a place of learning. He made no slaves. He respected women. Every 
non-combatant w^as to him sacred, outside the ambit of civilized w^arfare. But when Ulugh 
Khan sacked Patana, he left it a charnel-house : women and children had to jump into wells 
to escape a life worse than death.m When the foreigner had levelled a thousand temples 
in sacred Benares to the ground and broken the shrines in hoary Ujjayini to bits, the 
\"aghela king was protecting a handful of Muslims in the pursuit of their alien faith in 
sacred Prabhasa, with the blessings of the religious' head of the shrine of Somanatha.i’- 

Before the Indian king with his exquisite refinement and humane outlook could learn 
the ways of total war, he had gone under. Culture was fighting Barbarism with unequal 
w^eapons. It naturally lost. 

Cdturvarnya has again been considered responsible for the inability of Indian rulers of 
the day to combine. This again requires scnitiny. In India of the twelfth century Bhima, 
Prthviraja and Jayachandra, in spite of internal jealousies, were all Ksatriya rulers combined 
in sentiment against the hated mlecchas. But they fought him only by turns instead of in 
concert . 

It is lack of historical perspective to blame the social organisation of Cdturvarnya for 
this fissiparous tendency. This kind of narrowness existed and exists even w'here there w^as 
or is no Cdturvarnya. It was the jealousy of the roving chieftains of Christian Western 
Europe which undermined the power of the great Christian Empire of Byzantium and deli- 
vered it to the Turks. In Europe itself so late as in the eighteenth century, the German 
Emperor and his electors as also France, Spain, Holland and Scandinavia preferred to conduct 
a fratricidal Thirty Years’ War rather than resist the extension of the Turkish power which 
had supplanted the great Christian Empire of Constantinople. Before Cardinal Richelieu in 
France and Henry VIII in England coerced the feudal chieftains into unity, (?vcry one of them 
had been purchasing his existence and power by selling his neighbour to a third party, wLo 
w^as more often than not an ambitious foreign power. At the Diet of Ratisban Richelieu, 
in the name of the most Christian Majesty of France, succes'sfully intrigued to destroy the 
military strength of the Catholic Emperor of the Holy Roman Empire in order that his friend, 
the Protestant King of Scandinavia, might invade Germany. And it was the same Cardinal 
minister of Louis XIH who entered) iplo a treaty with the Muslim Turks to weaken the 
Christian Hapsburg emperor. 

On account of the inspiration of Prophet Mahmud, Arabia for a time became a home 
of saintly heroes. Within twenty-five years of the Prophet’s death the empire included 
Egypt, Middle East except Asia Minor. Within a hundred years the empire extended to 
three continents. But it was military power which made the empire ; religion only gave 
it zest. The Islamic world however was tom by schistas. A fundamental gulf divided the 
Shias and the Sunnis. The Arabian Empire was immediately split up. The empire of 
Saladin, the empire of the Seljuks and the Kharisimian empire, were the eternal cauldrons 
in which ambitious men conspired against each other in spite of the fact that most of them 
w^ere the lip-servers of the Prophet and the Qoran. 
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But take even the so-called modem world. The record ot the twentieth century before 
the outbreak of World War II was no better. The intrigues of nation-states were conducted 
in most parts of the world irrespective of religion or race. Fifth-columnists' of each country 
tried to betray their own country to a foreign power or sabotaged national redemption in 
order to help foreign domination. 

Human nature has, therefore, not much changed during the last thousand years. To 
blame the Indian rulers of the thirteenth century for not being a thousand years in advance 
of their times and to blame Caturvarnya for their failure to combine, is wrong history. 

The social vsystemi which the ideal of Caturvarnya had reared up, bore the shock with 
wonderful resilience. The great seats of learning in capital towns and great shrines were 
destroyed. Hundreds of thous'ands of Brahmanas fled in search of safety, and begged their 
way to distant villages. The brave and heroic Ksatriyas died in defence of the country and 
culture. The weaker among them submitted to the yoke of the foreigner. The weakest 
bought security by conversion to the conqueror’s faith. The Vaisyas in large numbers evacu- 
ated the invadedf area, and often bought off the invader. Millions evacuated their homes 
in slearch of less inclement surroundings. 

In this terrible plight Indian society had only two considerations before it — the search 
of vsecurity and the preservation of culture. In the result groups of evacuees formed separate 
castes. The Modha Brahmana and the Modha Bania castes' of Gujarata, for instance, are 
descended respectively from the Brahmanas and the Banias of the town of Modhera who fled 
southwards when it was destroyed by Alla-ud-din Khilji. Wherever these groups of evacuees 
went they formed small castes ; inter-marriage and interdining with other* groups’ in the new 
locality were prohibited. Marriage of infant girls became a necessity to provide to every 
woman the protection of tw'o families. The cUvStoms which each group carried with it became 
stratified, and caste consciousness became the life breath of these fleeing groups of evacuees. 
But wherever these groups settled they secured a place in the confederacy of hierarchic castes, 
the shape which defensive Caturvarnya assumed. 

After the Sultanate of Delhi was founded a systematic campaign of converting HindUvS 
to Islam was inaugurated and conversion of Muslims to other faiths became a capital crime. 
A person marrying a Muslim woman was given the option of embracing either Islam or 
death. Naturally under these conditions the dynamic power of Caturvarnya was crippled. 

But it would be erroneous to imagine that Hinduism suddenly became a narrow creed 
or lost its dynamic urge. The meagre one-sided records of the time supply some testimony. 
When Malik Kafoor invaded Madura in ,1311 a.d. there was a large community of Muslim 
traders who had been practically absorbed in the Hindu community.^ In the time of 
Mubarak, the successor of Alla-ud-din Khilji a young mahara from Gujarata, a convert to 
Islam, became a great power in the Sultanate under the exalted title of Khusru Khan Hasan. 
He then succeeded in murdering his master. Khusru then reverted to his ancestral faith. 
He set up Hindu worship in the palace. His uncle reassumed his' Hindu name. Thousands 
of Hindu converts to Islam were reconverted and enlisted in his troops.^ 

Under Ferozeshah Tughlak sometime after 1375 a.d., a learned Brahman saint of Delhi 
attracted a large number of Muslim followers' whom, he converted to Hinduism and admitted 
in his temple.^ ^ About 1399 a.d. Devrai of Vijayanagaram entered into a treaty with 
Ferozeshah Bahmani whereby he paid 1,00,000 Huns to redeem 2,000 Brahmaipa girls who had 
been made captive by the armies of the Bahmani king.”<* This was done at the instance 
of the Brahmaiias themselves who admitted the girls back into their fold. 

Caturvarnya justified its! existence. The Brahmaaia, wherever he went, maintained his 
tradition and on the pittance! which the puiblic provided pursued a life devoted to religion, 
learning, culture and self-disicdpline. The K§atriya wrote epics of heroism, with his blood 
in every town he defended, and helped thei Br^maina to uphold the Dharma. The Vaisya 
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traded, gave in charity and maintained cultural institutions which had been deprived of 
royal power. The interpen dence of these castes was complete. 

The four castes became rigid and came to be subdivided by a natural defensive process. 
Birth came to be more and more emphasized, and provided a strong barrier against the 
proselytising zeal of the invader, Svakarnca and Svadhcctma were interpreted as meaning 
the duties and loyalties arising from the caste, not from individual nature. Domestic life, 
feminine virtue and social security were prized above individual growth, jindividual progress 
was not possible in that age of resistance and social groups could rise in the scale of the 
hierarchy only by slow, laborious efforts. 

The collective will which operated to create powerful group sentiments round Cdturvaniya 
kept the society together. It protected it against catastrophic change. It absorbed new 
groups and strongly influencecf social habits and customs. In rendered Indian culture immune 
from barbarian attacks. Under the most difficult circumstances, in the days of the Central 
Asian inroads, Cdturvarnya thus stood its ground and saved both the life and soul of India. 

vn 

Re-integration of the Social System under the Moghuls. 

At the death of Muliammad Tughlak in 1351 A.D. the Sultanate of Delhi was not 
more than a petty kingdom. The rest of the country was parcelled out into Hindu king- 
doms or kingdoms governed by Muslim rulers who had adjusted themselves to their 
Hindu subjects and who were equally interested in destroying the power of Delhi. From 
the death of Muhammad Tughlak to 1560 A.D. when Akbar threw off the tutelage of 
Byram Khan and started on a career of imperial conquest and consolidation, the country 
was in a state of internal disintegratSon. But the pressure of the Central Asian hordes had 
diminished. Aryan Culture, thereupon, entered a new period of re-integration. 

Between 1560 A.D., and the accession of Aurangzeb in 1658 A.D. was a century 
which saw the rule of the three somewhat liberal Moghul Emperors. They were not fanatic 
Mussalmans. Akbar was married to Jodhbai the Rajput daughter of Amber ; Jehangir 
was their son. Shajehan had been a great friend of the Maharaina of Udaipur. Ordinarily 
they did not persecute the Hindus. They fyermitted the Muslim governors to destroy 
Hindu temples and someftimes intervened when they felt that the Muslim sentiment 
had reached a point when it became a political danger. 

Under the tolerance which the Moghul Emperod adopted towards) their Hindu vsubjects, 
culture launched on an expansive career. Under the facade of Moghul dress and archi- 
tecture and official Persian language, life had both a defensive and an offensive aspect. 
The defensive aspect is typified by Mansihha of Amber who gave his sister to Akbar, a 
foreign conqueror with an alien religion, in order to buy security. But on his palace wall 
at Amber stood — ^and still stands— Ganjapati. Within the walls' of his fortress. Kali was 
worshipped with ardent devotion. His kith and kin followed the ancient ways?! and glorified 
in laying down their life in defence of ‘ the cow and the Brahmapa.’ The mighty, Moghul 
empire lashed against these defence works in vain. 

At (the same time the dynamic urge of the Gita was not dead. It was awaiting only 
a less unhappy situation to assert itself. Its message w^as received by myvStics and saints 
and transmitted to the people. They, in their turn, creaited out of it a new great move- 
ment which re-integrated Indian culture and society. The Bhdgavata was the gospel of 
the new age, a living breathing commentary of the Gltd. The AJwars lived up to it. They 
recognised no caste, no ranfci no sex. One of them was a king, another a beggar, a third 
a woman, a fourth a mystic of the depwessed class. They sang and lived the message of 
Sri Krgaia. By devotion of and surrender they tried to attain Him Who Perfection. 

Their influence was felt by the Acdryas, Ramianuja being the greatest of them. I 
am not here concerned with the doctrines of the schools, but Ramanuja represented the 
spirit of re-integration. He brought the spirit of the Gita back to the philosophic systems 
?ind s^t it flowing a^in in fth« hardening grooves of life, bringing fresh vitality. 
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New schools of tiiought came into being by direct inspiration or indirect reaction. 
Their names were a legion. The principal ones were the VisistMvaita of Ramanuja, the 
Smva Sidhanta of Meykander, the Dvmta system of Madhva, and the Advaitism of Sankara 
which Madhava Vidyarpya (c. 1377 A.D.) and Vedanta Desika, two brothers, brought into 
popularity. Ramananda, the gk'eat pupil of Ramanuja, was the Martin Luther of India. He 
came to the north. Among his tv^^elve disciples were included an outcaste and the Muslim 
weaver, Kabir. He madfe 'Sra Rama the central deity of his puritanical cult. He gave 
up Sariiskrta for the language of the day and rejected caste. Little is known of his dynamic 
personality. But his inspiration led to the growth of the great progressive movements 
which are associated with Kabir (c. 1440 — c. .1518; A.D.), Nanaka, (1469-1538 A.D.) the 
Sikh Gurus and the Grant ha Sdheb, Tulsiddsa whose Rdmcarita Mdnasa popularly known as 
■ Tuhi Rdmdyana' brought, and still brings, the message of Gitd in the most attractive form 
to millions. 

In Mahara§tra the new movement of bhakti, inspired directly by the influence of 
Ramanuja was represented by Jhianesvara (c. 1290 A.D.), Namadeva (c. 1400 A.D.) 
and Eknatha (c. 1575 A.D.) and Tukkjaramia (1608 — 40 A.D.). In m^ny other parts 
of the country it was represented by Nimbarka and Visnu Swiami who is said to be the 
teacher both of Jnianesvara and Vallabha, and lastly by Caitanya (1485-,1533 A.D.) 
and by Vallabha himself (1479-1531 A.D.), Caitanya’s cult was restricted to Bengal but 
his personality left a pow^erful impression upon the whole movement. With unessential 
variations they all taught the approach of man to God by a complete surrender ; the rise 
of the individual abov^e the duties and loyalties of the caste ; and the uplifting of the 
spirit above attachment, wrath and fear. It was a dynamic movement. Ail castes contri- 
buted their free spirits to it. It tried to cut aicross the caste system and even across 
religions in the name of Him who gave the message of the G}t3. Qaitanya’s two greatest 
pupils Rupa Goswami and Saniatana Goswami, who founded the bhakti movement associated 
with Mathura, were converts from Islam. 

This movement reacted on all sections! of the people and all spheres of life. Most 
of the leaders of the Bhakti Movement worked through the spoken languages of the day, 
which soon became rich and plastic vehicles for literary expression. Brahmaajas brought 
the wealth and beauty of Samskrta into these spoken languages. Jayadeva sang the 
love of Radha and Kr§ina) in Sarhskrta. Candidasa did it in Bengali. Vidyapati * laid the 
foundation of a new literary movement in Bihar. Mirabai in Rajputana, Narsirhha Mehta 
and Bhalapa in Gujarat, created a new literary tradition. The eight Hindi poets, known 
as A,sta Chhapa led by Suradasa contifibuited songs which soon became the hymns of the 
new cult. Tulsidasa (1532-1623 A.D.) of course was the greatest of them all. 

In thij^ great upheaval Gitd had a wonderful role to play. It inspired the mystic to 
translate its teachings to the thought and the literary man to create a new impulse. The 
romantic flavour of the new literary creations was borrowed from the Bhdgavata, the 
Rdmdycma and the Mahdbhdrata ; but the golden thread which glistened through them was 
the dynamic spirit of the Gitd. 

These movements increased cultural vitality. The usual notion that Hindu Society 
was inelastic and did not, or could not absorb alien factors is unfounded. Caitanya converted 
a large number of Muslims to his faith. As stated before his two principal Goswamis were 
converts from Islam. A little before Akbar’s time, Puran Mai, the governor of the fort 
of Rai Sen, converted many Muslim women to the Hindu foldl^'i^ Nasir Khan of Kalpi 
became a convert to Hinduism and was supported by Hindus to an exltent which ma<fe 
him a danger to the Sultan of Malwa-'^*^® 

In the days! of Jehangir, one Kaukab, son of Qumar Khan, and his cousins took to 
yogic practices. The Emperor put them in prison and one of them was whipped in Jehangir’s 
presence as his example was likely to be infectious.^'!® 

One Dalpat Rai of Sirhand, had converted one man and six women. When he declined 
to embrace Islam he was executed by Shahjehan.^^o in Alurangazeb’s reign Bir-ahmaua 
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teachers in Benares used their temples as schools both for Hindus and Muslim boys-^‘-i 
Several other cases of Muslims being converted to Hinduism and accepted by the community 
are found in contemporary chronicles. 

Goswiami Ohatrapah, a Niagar Brahmana from Gujarata, a man of renown and sanctity 
exercised great influence over Muslims. Among his admirers were persons no less than 
Abdur Rahim Khan-i-Khanan and Emperor Jehangir himself.^ 

Hindus married Muslim women after converting them, in spite of the disfavour of 
the Muslim, rulers. In the Punjab Shahjehan is recorded to have once compelled 5(XX) 
Hindus to embrace Islam as the>i had married Muslim wives after admitting them into 
tlieir fold.^^^ In Gujarata also the practice of taking Muslim wives after purifying them 
was common. 

In 1643 A.D. Kalyan Bharati, a sanydsi who had lived in Persia, was a highly respect- 
ed yogi. He was once a convert to Islam, but had reverted to his ancestral faith.i-i Kabir 
was brought up by Muslims and ultimately became a principal leader of the movement 
sponsored by Ramananda.^-^s He was also claimed as a Muslim by the Muslim com- 

mimity.126 

Muslim noblemen are stated to have become vairdgis. The Sanydsis also brought up 
Muslim boys in Hindu faith. The Vaisanava Sect admitted them freely. Guru Hargobind, 
before 1645 A.D., converted Muslims in such large numbeits that not a single person was 
left in the Muslim community between the hills near Kiratpur and the frontiers of Tibet 
and Khotan.i^r 

The Bhavisya Puir%a contains the tradition of a large movement of absorption. Under 
Raja Ganga Singh, the mlecchas were converted to the Aryan religion. Reference is 
found to wide missionary movements by the followers of Ramananda, Caitanya, Nimbarka, 
Vi^nuswiami, Miadhva, Dhanvantari and Kabir. 

During the Maratha period parisads of learned men, sanctioned from the time of 
the Upanisads were great liberalising factors in society. They could relax rigid rules or 
suggest propitiatory rites to condone lapses from the religion and caste. In the days of 
^ivaji, special minister was charged \^ith the duties of a ‘ parisad: Under his authority 
many converts to Islam, were reconverted.^ ^ a 

Mifati Ahmadi refers to an incident in the eighteenth century in Gujarata. Aurangzcb had 
converted Marwaris from Jodhpur into Islam. Some time thereafter theie was a famine 
in Gujarata. The Marwaris of Ahmedabad opened charitable feeding houses for the starving. 
Many Muslim women and children took advantage of this charity and were also converted 
tQ Hinduism. After they were converted they were sent to Marwar where they were absorb- 
ed in the Hindu society. 

^uddhi was not invented by Dayananda Saraswati in the last century. A perpetual 
interchange of new recruits was the common feature both of Hinduism and Islam since 
advent of the Turks. 

Before the British period, therefore, the social system was expansive and energetic. 
There was the caste system, no doubt. It was defensively very tougji and energetic. 
It had sfiarpened social boycott as a weapon of offence, an effective and peaceful instrument. 

But it was resilient too. Its absorbing power was effective though less active than 
before the Age of Resistance. iSivaji and the Sikh Gurus were not political freaks. They 
were thrown up by a vast ferment of social and cultural forces which were eddying round 
the dynamic conception of Cuf^urvatnya as enunciated by Sri Kp^pa. 


VIII 


Social JR e-integration in Modern Times. 

After the Battle of Kirkee in 1818 A.D. the hegemony of India paSvSed into the hands 
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of the British, a foreign power. Its statesmen, thereupon, decided toi disarm the people and 
organise the internal administration so as to suit !its imperial neieds. Als soon as the 
country settled down to comparative peace die necessity of maintaining a defensive social 
bulwark began to disappear. Political slavery also brought about a new consciousness 
to eliminate weakness and regain self-respect and strength. The compact with the new 
conditions and Western culture brought into play a new spirit of adjustment. As a result, 
the spirit of Aryan Culture began to express itself in new movements of reintegration. 

So far as the vsocial system was concerned the evolution followed several lines. 

First, the Masters went back to the message of Sri Kp§ioa and began to re-interpret 

it in the light of modem conditions and the social system began to be reorganised in 

the light of such new interpretation. 

Secondly, the rigidity of the caste system came to be relaxed. There were no direct 

onslaughts to destroy it andj, in consequence, defensive vigour began to be blunted. The 

movement natural to the Indian society by which groups rose in the social hierarchy 
when they acquired a superior form of culture was accelerated. New social units in which 
the caste distinctions were either not recognised or not strictly enforced came into exlstencci, 
and new institutions and careers' weakened the sense of caste-isolation. And the mental 
outlook came to be generally liberalised. 

Thirdly, the spirit of the culture accepted the challenge given to it by hostile activities, 
both foreign and indigenous, to disrupt the social structure and destroy the soul of the 
cbunttry. 

The first sign of the new life was the activity inaugurated by Swami Sahajananda or 
Swtoi Narayaina in Western India about the end of the eighteenth century. He was 
the first to reflect the rays of the rivSing vitality. He was a sianyasi trained in the old 
system. He began life under the inspiration of Ram^uja’s tjeachings. He was the last 
representative of the renaissance which Ramanuja had inaugurated, and the first leader 
of the new age which contact with the West gave birth to. The Britishers of the times 
who came into contact with himi respected him as a new leader with a moral an'^ pro- 
gressive outlook. The orthodox frowned upon him as the founder of “ Angreji DharmaJ’ 

Under the inspiration of the Gild Swami Niarayania, led a protestant movement in 
Western India against the prevailing, devotional cults. In the name of Sri Kr^a they 
had degenerated into gay performances. The great apostle of Dharma restored the empha^s 
on self-discipline. He began a vigorous campaign of mass uplift. He made a flank attack 
on the caste by discarding caste distinctions for attainii^g, the higher spiritual places. 
Among his followers, the position of a sadhu w^as open to members of all castes. The^ 
activities evoked strong opposition. But he followed the old lines and his influence was 
restricted mainly to Gujarata. 

The great product of the new vras however Rama Mohan Roy (1774-1833 A.D.). 
He was the first patriarch/ of modem India. A student of Sarhskrta, Arabic, Hebrew, Greek, 
Lat^n and English, he was the father of the first modem prose in any Indian language. 
He was influenced by Hinduism, Islam and Christianity, particularly tha Upani^ads, the 
Brahmasutra and the Gitd. He was also the child of the Encyclopaedic thought of the 
eighteenth century and believed in the supremacy of Reason. He was modem 
in the sense that he avoided the emotional aspects of mysticism. He 
organised a movement of intellectual resistance to the existing religious and social system 
which he called ' perversion of Brahmainism. The Brahmo Sam'aja which he founded was 
an attempt to reintegrate Hinduisim with the aid of the dynamic inspiration of Vedania 
and European Rationalism. He was also the first to attempt the transtnutation of the 
traditional reverence of Arydvarta, the sacred land, into) modem patriotism. Rama Mohan 
Roy wanted caste distinctions to go because according to him they diepirived Indians of 
patriotism. 

Rama Mohan Roy foomded the school of Indian Social Reform under the influence 
of contemporary English thought. He was in love with the new British regime. He consi- 
dered it the dispensation of a beneficent Pro^ddence. He wanted English to be the universal 
language, He also wanted India to be socially Western and thereby achieve! independence, 
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It was a line of thought with which educated Indians werre saturated till they recaptured 
the soul of Indian Culture afresh. 

Ri^a Mohan Roy was the first and the greatest of the West-made Indian liberals. 
His movement was taken up by Devendra Nath Tagore (1817-1905 A,D.). But imder his 
influence the Brahmo Samiaja began to drift. Ultimately it was captured by Keshab 
Chandra Sen who was largely influenced by Christianity till, later, he fell under the 
spdl of 8ri Ramkfsna. The Brahmos slowly turned towards Christianity and the wor- 
ship of Reason. They evolved a creed devoid of faith. They banded themselves into 
groups of reformersi and ended by befcoming a small social unit of Westernised men who 
tried to And a new life in Western ways and thought and ended by losing touch with the 
main social and cultural currents of Indian life. But their early efforts had great reper- 
cussions. In fighting and isolating thern, the general Indian mind acquired a vigorous and 
creative attitude towards their social and spiritual problems. 

But Rama Mohan Roy's legitimate successor was Mahadeva Govinda Ranade. To him 
as to Rama Mohan Roy, the Brahmo movement was not a new one. “ We are represen- 
tatives of an old race, as old as the BhagvadgUd, and the Bhdgvata Purdna ; much older 
still ; as old as N^ada, Prahlada, and Vasudev^a and the nine sages who visited Janaka.” 

He traced the continuity of the apostles of Aryan culture from those days to Rama 
Mohan Roy ‘ who was thus one of the fathers of the Brahmo Church', ‘ neither the*' first nor 
the last.’ Ranade deprecated separatist movement of social reform. He had too keen a 
historical perception to miss the role of ordered evolution in the development of Indian 
society. ‘ No nation has any destined place in history which changes its creed and morals, 
its customs and its social polity with the facility of fashions.’ 

For inspiration, he turned from more immediate past to the most remote past of our 
glory I ; ferom the rigidity of the mediaeval times to the vigorous and expansive life of the 
past. It was the typical urge of creative men bom in a culture which had defied centuries ; 
He characterised the later day / narrowness as ‘the work of human hands', concessions made 
to weaknesses, abuses substituted for the old healthier regulations.’ The movement which 
he led widened the outlook of the educated Hindus without impelling them) to cut them- 
selves adrift. 

The liberalising influence of the Social Reform movement which Ranade led was appa- 
rently restricted to a small section of Hindus. And most of its' members either cut them- 
selves off from the main currents of the Hindu Society or sank into just lovers of Western 
life content to spend a self-indulgent existence devoid of faith and spiritual energy in the 
light of a second hand rationalism which they claimed to borrow from Bentham and Mill. 
But Ranade’s imperceptible influence was immense. It provided a liberalising urge for all 
educated minds, and relaxed the bonds of rigidity in which the social conscience lay inert. 

But the greatest challenge to political slavery and social stagnation was delivered by 
Swiami Dayananda Saraswati. He dedicated himself to re-integrating life by capturing the 
mighty spirit' of the early Aryans. He endeavoured to breathe into the national character 
the fresh vigour of their outlook. He also went back for inspiration to the remote past — 
to India’s Rock of Ages, the Vedas. 

Isolation, caste-distinctions, subordination of women were according to Dayananda, un- 
Aryan. Indian culture was not stagnant but expansive. Anyone, properly qualified, can 
come within its fold. Women were the equals of men in all rituals', rights and obligations. 
He stressed the need of systematic purification of those who had been converted to other 
faiths. He preached national elucation, the uplift of the masses by direct contact with 
them. He insisted on national self-respect by restoring self-confidence in social, religious 
and cultural heritage of the past. 

DtetySnanida’^ scheme of re-inteferation was alll-siilded. By the vio<lent shock he gave to 
orthodoxy, he forced the old scholars and their inert followers to search their hearts. 

He founded the Arya Samaja as the Church Militant of Hinduism. By direct and 
indirect influence it has vitalised the Hindu social structure in North India. Its programme 
of conversion and consolidation has been tacitly adopted by the advanced section of the 
Hindus. The re-conversign of 30,000 Malkana Rajputs from Islam to thw ancestral 
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faith in 1923 A.D. has been a brilliant illustration of the dynamics of modern Aryan culture. 
The vast educational activities of Ary a Samaja can only be compared with the educational acti- 
vities of the Society of Jesus, combining modem knowledge with ancient faith. Dayananda’s 
methodvS, developed to suit the times have been adopted by successive Masters upto Mah- 
atma Gandhi. The Hindu Mahasabha owes not a little to the ultimate inspiration of 
Swami Dayananda. It is a curious tribute to his greatness that in defence of his! polemical 
work ‘ Sat y art ha Prakdsa' vthich incidentally chastised ail religious belief including ortho- 
dox Hinduism, the whole Hinduism stands united today. 

But the ageless vitality of Aryan Culture expressed itself in no nobler form than in 5ri 
Ramakr^na Paramahamsa (1833-1886 A.ix). In this materialistic age, he demonstrated the 
validity of the experiences which the Gitd had taught. He was almost illiterate, but his 
training was all drawn from this gaspel. Every word and act of his expressed the teachings 
of Sri Kr§ina in a living manner. By devotion, knowledge and yoga he surrendered himself 
to God. He saw God as Reality. It was, as for all mystics, the only religion. He realized 
Him in all His asp>Qcts. 

His conversations, collected by a faithful disciple under the heading ‘ The Gospel of Sri 
Rdmakr^jm ’ is a modern scripture, a work which by comparison makesi Socrates’ Dialogues, 
St. Augustine’s Conjessio7is and| Kempis’ Imitation of Christ look pale and meagre. Like a 
Vedic god, he destroyed Vrtra, the demon of arrogant rationalism. And the immortal tmth 
of the Gitd, no longer imprisoned, fell in refreshing showers. 

His approach to the caste system was the true approach of the Gitd. The only way to 
•destroy social distinctions is the rise to Perfection by individual efforts. The caste-system 
can be removed by one means only, and that is the love of God. Lovers of God do not belong 
to any caste. The mind^ body, and soul of a man become purified through divine love. 
Caitanya and Nityananda scattered the name of Hari to every one, including the pariah, and 
embraced them all. A Brahmana vdthout this love is no longer a Br^mana. And a pariah 
with the love of God is no longer a pariah. Through bhakti an untouchable becomes pure 
and elevated.” 

Sri Ramakrsna gave experiential vitality to the Gitd. The flood-gates of a new ii^spira- 
tion were opened. His favourite disciple, Swami Vivekananda, a brilliant product of the 
Gita, trod the path of yoga. His was not the way of the iconoclast but the architect. He 
was not an apologist of the existing e\dls. At the same time he had no illusions about the 
Western culture. He saw' the Aryan Culture in its living greatness, as a spiritual force des- 
tined to revolutionise the w'orld. He brought back self-respect to Indians. He also demanded 
and secured the wwld’s respect for their culture. Lhie to him educated India felt a glow of 
fresh pride in their ever living culture which they had been taught to condemn by Christian 
missionaries and the social reformers of the rationalist school. 

Vivekananda was sanity itself. He declined to found a sect, and thereby aggregate the 
influence of his Master’s teaching. He preferred to emphasize his experiences rather than 
dwell on his being an avatdra — a belief he shared with some of his co-disdples. In this way 
he became the voice of Aryan Culture itself. 

He particularised the universality of the Gitd which his master had taught. Its message 
was given in India, was the soil of India, and therefore, India can reintegrate itself only with 
its aid. She must be reborn before it can influence the world. Under this dispensation spi- 
ritual rebirth was related to the uplift and freedom of the country. Nationalism became an 
integral part of Dharma. Dharma was trans-valued in terms of the secular needs of the 
hour. 

Vivekananda condemned the caste as an impediment to higher fulfilment. He thundered 
against the ‘ priest-ridden, superstitious, hypocritical educated classes ’ whose * God was the 
kitchen ’ and whose religion was ‘ don't touchistn.’ 

A curious result of these attacks on the caste was that the sense of unity which under- 
lay Cdturvar^ya became weak. In old days ea^ch caste w^as a social unit with characteristic 
duties, but it was dependent upon others as a part of the whole. Now each caste became an 
independent unit. The Bi^hmana lost the consciousness! of his responsibility as the guide 
of other casites. The Ki^triya lost his respect for the Btahmaipa. The Vailsya, proud of his 
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wealth which in time of peace became a great instrument of social influence, developed a 
contempt for all. The Sudra suddenly became conscious of his inferiority and learnt the 
lesson of class bitterness, Cdturvarnya was misunderstood and misdescribed* by a foolish 
generation which never cared to study it or to assess its value as a unique social experiment. 
It naturally began to disintegrate. 

But its underlying unity was not being lost ; it was being transmuted into Nationalism. 
The caste-sentiment was sought to be subordinated to the worship of India as the Mother. 
It was an easy transition from Sri Riai;nakri§na’s love for the Mother to the patriot’s love for 
Mother India. 

Bankim, whom Sri Aravinda rightly calls a Rsi, with the fiery imagination of a poet gave 
a fresh integrating sentiment. India was the Mother and her ser\dce to the point of self- 
immolation was the demand of the new Dharma. The Mother was not a British dominated 
land ; it was the divine Durga with mighty weapons in multi-million hands — an embodiment 
of fearless strength and force. In his two great novels Anand Matha and Devi caudhardtfi, 
he held up a picture of a new classj of Bn^manas dominating society, a class of men pledged 
to non-possession and who had ^rrendered themselves to God as seen in the Mother. He 
sketched a scheme of elaborate^ training in Anand Matha for such Br^manas who were to be 
the apostles of the new Dharma. The new sentiment received its beautifully lyrical expres- 
sion in the Vande-Mataram song, which is now the National Anthem. 

Cdturvarnya had two important characteristics— the underlying sense of organic unity, 
and the social leadership of the Pure. It was also the great feature of India’s life^ which 
according to tradition, made India the Holy Land of the Aryas. These sentim.ents were fused 
into modem Nationalism, which curiously sprung up, full -panoplied in the imagination of a 
novelist. 

Few indeed at present know what Ananda Matha, and Devi Chaudhardnt and the Lije 
of Sri Krsria meant to the youth of the country fifty years ago. The new vision which has 
thus been our great integrating force for the last fifty years has been expressed by Sri Ara- 
vinda in his inimitable style. 

‘ It is not till the Motherland reveals herself to the eye of the mind as something more 
than a stretch of earth or a mass of individuals, it is not till she lakes shape as a great 
Divine and maternal Power in a form of beauty that can dominate the mind and seize the 
heart that these petty forces and hopes vanish in the all-absorbing passion for the Mother 
and her service, and the patriotism that works miracles and saves a doomed nation is born.” 

Nationalism thus conceived was not the politico-economic force borrowed frcjm Europe ; 
it was the message of the Gita reintegrated. Young India was to attain perfection by sacrifice, 
service and deed in spirit of complete surrender to the Mother ; and irrespective of birth 
each one was to rise in the Four-fold order by the intensity of this surrender. It was India’s 
challenge to the West. 

Curiously the spirit of the Gitd entered the soul of the foreign bom Annie Besant. 
She made Sri Krsna’s message her guide, India her home, and its cultural and political re- 
integration the mission of her life. She proved the tmth of the teachings in herself. By 
her individual nature, and the tasks enjoined by her nature she .secured the position of a 
Karmayogi. By constant endeavour she taught India to recapture the spirit of Aryan 
Culture. 

“ Without Hinduism, India has no future. Hinduism is the soil ini which India’s roots 
are stmek and tom out of that she will inevitably wither, as a tree tom out from its place. 
Her history, her literature, her art, her movements, all have Hinduism written across them. 
India lived before other religions coming ; India could live after their passing. But let 
Hinduism go, Hinduism that was India’s cradle, and in that passing would be India’s 
grave.’^ 

But she was too dear-sighted not to see that the caste system as it existed in her 
time was but a phase of Cdtt^vartnya which had became an anachronism. She was a 
student of M Kr§B:ia and believed that nature, not birth, opens the path of disdpleship’ 
and leads to the attainment of the Perfection that is Him. Her influence on the Indian 
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mind was considerable. She was tx» a great extent instrumental in lifting the sense of in- 
feriority which the British conquest of India had fastened upon us. 

She studied the phenomenon of Cuturvar^ya and with unerring perspicuity saw the 
part it had played. 

“ It is not wise to cut down a great tree which shelters a whole village and has sheltered 
it for many generations, because a few poisonous creepers have twined themselves round its 
branches. Better exercise a little patience and leave the tree unharmied. It is not well to 
destroy the stately edifi^ce, built by the Rjsis, which has weathered many a storm and 
given safe shelter to a myriad generations. Chaldea, Persia, Egypt, Greece and Rome have 
perished, mighty as once they were, far-reaching in Empire, splendid in achievement ; India, 
which was their contemporary, has outlived them all, and is now lifting her proud head 
once more to greet the rising sun of a new* dawn. And this marvellous endurance, while 
primarily due to her profound spirituality, is partly due also to the stability given her 
by her caste system, a social stability of form answering to the inner stability of spirit.” 

In the direct line of Sri Ramakr^na stands' the seet Sri Aravinda. Like Ramaky^a he 
testifies to the validity of Git^s teachings^ He communed with God. He received the 
message when in Alipur Jail. 

“ When you go forth, speak to your nation always this word, that it is for the 
Satmtana Dharma that they arise, it is for the world and not for themselves that they 
arise. I am giving them freedom for the service of the world. It is for the Dharma that 
India exists.’^ 

His life and works and vision have all been drawn from a living contact with the Gita. 
He discarded Western influenjee. “ It was imitative, artificial, denationalising ”, he wrote. 
” Under" it we were always stumbling in the wake of European evolution and always, fifty 
years behind it”. Knowing the West more than any Indian of the last hundred years, he 
has no illusion of its saving qualities. We do not believe that by changing^ the machinery 
so as to make our society the ape of Europe we shall effect social renovation. Widow- 
remarriage, substitution of class for caste, adult marriage, intermarriage, interdiniixg and 
other nostrums of the social reformer are mechanical changes which, whatever their merits 
or demerits cannot by themselves save the soul of the nation alive or stay the course 
of degradation and decline.” 

He gave the new thought forms— Sicaroja, Swadesl Eind Nationalist — ^in which the 
ageless Aryan Culture was expressing itself to meet the exigencies of modern life. It is its 
spirit, not the form, that matters. ' '' It (Nationalism) must be on its guard against any 
tendency to icling to every detail that has been India. That has not been the spirit of 
Hinduism in the past, there is no reason why it should be so in the future. In all life 
there are three elements, the fixed and permanent spirit, the developing yet constant soul 
and the brittle changeable body. The spirit we cannot change, we can only obscure or lose ; 
the soul must not be raslily meddled with, must neither be tortured into a shape alien to 
it, nor obstructed in its free expansion ; and the body must be used) as a means, not over- 
cherished as a thing valuable for its own sake. We will sacrifice no* ancient form to an un- 
reasoning love of change, we will keep none which tlte national spirit diesires to replace by 
one that is a still better and truer expression of the 'undying soul of the nation.” 

He interprets Cdturvar^ya in the true spirit of the Gta. The individual seeks his own 
development. He strives to find himsdf. He tries to discover the law and power of his 
own being within himself. He is a living pov^^r of eternal Truth andi seeks to fulfil it. 
Similarly a society, a community, a nation seeks its own fulfilment to live its own life, and 
realize its potentiality. That is so because it is also a being, a living power of eternal Truth 
and is intendedl to express and fulfil the law and power of its own being. 

But it is the individual who first manifests the urge of the society towards self- 
fulfilment, The spirit discovers, develops, builds into form in the individual man. Through 
hin: alone the communal mind exercises the creative! impulse. Individuals, therefore, who 
•search the spirit and seek to fulfil it can alone, like the ancient Rishia, guide human life 
towards the realization of its ideals. 

Individual freedom must be secured that each one of us may reach the fuU measure of 
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his greatness. At the same time without social security, individual freedom will end in frag- 
mentatiom of life and its resulting destruction. The individual must, therefore, help to 
constitute the aggregate ; the aggregate must nourish the individual ; both must in mutual 
responsiveness, attain progress. The perfect society must entirely favour the perfection of 
the individual. Only a free individual can develop a spiritual oneness with the rest. 
This compelling oneness of life does not depend upon mechanical means of unifiication but 
is sustained by an inner freedom and a freely varied outward expression. 

Individuals, therefore, who recognise a spiritual evolution of the individuals and society 
as the destiny of man must asi a class be accepted as the leaders of the Society. 

Thus Cuturvarnya according to Sri Aravinda recognises these principles, viz. — 

1. That individual perfection is the goal of life ; 

2. that the highest form of society is the one which makes it easy to attain such 
individual perfection ; 

3. that such a society must acknowledge and accept the class of individuals who 
believe in such spiritual evolution and who spend their life in search of such perfection, 
as the highestj social hierarchy. 

To this seer of limitless vision has the secret of the vitality and strength of the Indian 
Culture been unfolded. 

“ What was the secret of that gigantic-superhuman moral force which we see pulsating 
in the Ruvmyana and Mahdbharata, in the anicient philosophy, in the supreme poetry, art, 
sculpture and architecture of India ? What was at the basis of the incomparable public 
works and engineering achievement, the opulent and exquisite industries, the great triumph 
of science, scholarship, jurisprudence, logic, metaphysics, the unique social structure? What 
supported the heroism and self-abandonment of the Kisatriya, the Sikh and the Rajput, 
the unconquerable national vitality and enduranice. What was it that stood behind that 
civilization second to none in the massiveness of its outlines or the perfection of its details? 
Without a great and unique discipline involving a perfect education of soul and mind, a 
result so immense and perslistenft would have been impossible.'' 

This reservoir of vital energly (Sri Aravinda finds in Brahmachmya which raised the 
physical to the spiritual, perfected the instruments of the Satvic or Pure elements in human 
nature. It must not be forgotten that it was Cdturvar^ya which kept this spirit alive 
through the centuries. 

In the same class is Bal Gangadhara Tilak« He started no sect. He did not give up 
worldly life. Yet his life was' the life of a Karma Yogi. He taught it by words and practice. 
He did not fight the) caste system. On the other hand he insisted that it should not be 
fought. But his view was that the caste System was the result of political slavery and that 
if political slavery went the caste system would adjust itself according to the original purpose 
of Cdturvarnyfi. In effect the dynamic urge which he gave to the social and political acti- 
vities shattered the narrow walls of social alignments. The society as a whole acquired 
a bold and aggressive outlook. The Gainapati festival, for instance, in which all Hindus 
irrespective of caste join iri mass gatherings in the parts' of the country wherie they have 
been adopted, achieved more for the Hindu society than the teaching of many reformers. 
And his emphasis on Karma Yoga in his great book on the Cita gave to the new genera- 
tion a new dynamic interpretation of the eternal message. 

If Sri Aravinda is the seer of Aryan Culture, Mahatm^ Gandhi is its most effective 
modem product. 

C^ndhiji has denounced the caste system as it exists and the fragmentation of life 
which it has brought about. Its failure to subserve the real aim of Cdturvar 9 tya has evoked 
his condemnation. He does not consider caste as necessarily harmful. According to him 
in its ori^n it was a wholesome institution and proanoted national well-bteing. It has 
saved Hinduism from disintegration. The Four-fold Order of Society is scientific, funcla- 
mental, natural and essential. 

^*Whiat is this Varmirama? It is not a system of water-tight compartnimts. It is, 
recognition, to me, of a scientific fact whether we know it or not. A Brlahmaha is) not only 
a He is cwily predomiinantly that^ But a Bi^hmaipia who refill to labqur will 
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be voted dpwn as an idiot. The IJishis of old who lived in the forests cut and fetched 
wood, tended cattle and even fought. But their pursuit in life was pre-eminently search 
after Truth. Similarly a Rajput without learning was good for nothing no matter how well 
he wielded the sword. And a Vaishya without divine knowledge sufficient for his own 
growth will be a veritable monster eating into the vitals of society as many modern 
Vaishyas whether of the East or the "West have become.” 

“ The Law of heredity is an eternal law and any attempt to alter the law must lead, 
as it has before led, to utter confusion.” 

The aim of Cdturvarnya according to him, is to take man nearer to God by making 
it easy to perfect himself — the Gitu touch again. Hence duty is not to be ignored. In a society 
bavsed on the principle of heredity, energy would not be lost in making a choice of the 
profession, in acquiring skill in new professions, or in cut throat competition and unem- 
ployment. Men vx)uld be able to pursue the urge toi perfection muth more easily. Co- 
operation and love would replace competition and jealousy. But this presupposes that all 
professions must be deemed equal and all mben irrespective of their profession must be 
equally treated and respected. The sicavenger, the teacher and the lawyer are equal ; they 
must be equally educated and well fed. Their respective occupations must be held in equal 
respect. 

Occupaition is not the test of superiority and gi vest not right to look down upon others. 

“ Excommunication from a tyrannical society is' indeed a reward of merit and should 
be welcomed. To say that a Brahmana should not touch the plough is a parody of Varna- 
'srama and a prostitution of the meaning of tlie Bhatvad^td, Study the qualities pre- 
dominantly ascribed to the different! divisions are not denied to the others. Is bravery to 
be the pi'erogative only of the K§atriya and restraint only of the Brahmajia ? Are Brahmuas, 
K^triyas and Sudras not to protect the Cow? Can anyone remain a Hindu without 
readiness to die for the Cow ? Yqt sitrangdy enough, I have a letter from the Madras 

Presidency seriously telling me, that Cow protection has nothing to do \\ith any but the 

Vaisyas. When there is so much ignorance combined with insolence, the best thing to do is 

to incur all risks and pursue the path of reform expecting time to prove the truth of one’s 

position.” 

Again he adds : — 

“ There is no fundamental difference between a Brahmin and a Pariah, but *he who 
runs may see that considered as a class there is a marked and noticeable difference between 
Brahmins and Pariahs or for that matter all the four castes. What I would like my cor- 
respondent to join me in is a fight against an arrogant assumption olf superiority 
whether it is assumed by Brahmins or others. It is the abuse, of Vamashram that should be 
combated, not the thing itself.” 

Untouchability is no part of Varnasramadharma, It is an excrescence, an unmitigated 
evil. (The caste system as commonly understood is an anachronism and must go if Hindu- 
ism and India are to live and grow from day to day. 

In this conception of CBturvariiya there is no inequality between men and women, 
no untouchability between man and man. This is working out the central conception of 
the Gita that a man, a womanv a Vai^ya, ia Sudra, )a man born in sin or E>aitaess are 
equal in terms of practical approach to perfection. 

But Gandhiji has not rested content with a new interpretation of Cdtmv<J>rnya, He 
has been destroying the caste system in practice. The new Nationalism which he inherited 
from Vivekananda and ^ri Aravinda as an integrating foride has also developed into a 
more powerful, though less emotional, instrument in his hands. India is the pivot of world 
redemption. In her freedom lies the secret of world’s freedom as well as peace. He sees 
his individual liberation only in his being able to make India free. As Swami Niarayai^a 
added self-disdpline to the emotionalism of Caitanya, Gandhiji has added organised service 
to the wrship of the Motherland. 

. The sweeping collective movements inspired by him have destroyed the restrictions on 
inter-marriage ; liflted women tb a free and equal life with men ; shaken the foundation of 
untouchability, and given an intensive feeling of unity. The rigidity which had over- 
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come the social structure has disappeared less by his teachings than by the mighty waves 
of faith and enthusiasm whiich his programmes have evoked. In the urge to collective 
willing and action which he has imparted, the Caturvarnya has shaken off the crust of dead 
materials which has surrounded it for centuries. 

Gandhiji accepts the transmission of professional duties by heredity as a feature of a 
healthy society. By insisting on all professions as equal, he seeks to remove the stigma 
of inferiority attached to somie professions. But he does insist on the fundamentals of 
CAturvaniya. Man^ first duty is to perfejct his spirit and come nearer to God. Similarly 
the first duty of a healthy society is to make it easy for a man to discharge this primary 
duty and thus to maintain its spiritual outlook. Men who devote themselves to selfless service 
of man, country or God must be accepted as the leaders of society. Conversely, the 
leaders of society must maintain life at a high level of moral tension. Social grouping 
according to heredity is a scientific fact and group occupations if considered equally 
respectable are a great social and economic advantage. The different social groups must 
realise their interdependence, by each group perfonning its ovm tasks and thus subserving 
the common interests of the whole. >Thus interpreted, says Gandhiji, V arndsrama Dharma 
is based on love and conoperation, not on violence and hatlred. 

This historical retrospect becamd necessary to displace the hasty Westemistic view of 
CdtuTvai^ya and the caste-system. The social si^^stem in India, usually styled the caste 
system, is a product of the interaction of the fundamental ideas of CMurvarriya inherent 
in Indian culture and the historic vicissitudes which overtook India. 

The fundamental ideas underlying Caturvarnya are few. 

First, 

Man’s destiny is to rise above the limita,tions of attachment, wrath and fear and attain 
Perfection which is God. 

Second, 

A perfect society musjt have a spiritual outlook in order that it may provide the greatest 
possible scope for the attainment of individual perfection. 

Third, 

Such a social structure must be a social synthesis which has secured the dominating 
and cemlenting influence of that class of individuals whose nature is Pure and who have 
consecrated their^ life to service, self discipline and surrender to a Higher Purpose in life. 

Fourth, 

The predominant influence of si 4 (ch a class of men can be secnired only by social adjust- 
ment calculated to achieve certain end^ viz. 

1. Society must consist of a hierarchy of groups in which by training and tradition 
the Pure must be accepted as the leaders. 

2. Transmission of higher nature should be secured by encouraging inbreeding between 
persons of higher nature. 

2. Environments in each group must be so arranged as would enable the members of 
each group to develop the higher of ^the Qualities (Purity or Energy as the case may be) 
conditioning the average nature in the group. 

4. Encour^igement should be given to individual natures to conquer heredity and social 
environments and seek self-Jfulfiln^nt by performing his innate tasks. 

Fifth, 

Birth groups and connubial' groups are natural to men and are necessary for individual 
evolution as they create conditions in which individual natures are rendered more easily 
transmissible by heredity and are shaped in early years to a pattern suited to group tasks ; 
in this way alone inferior natures bom in hiiJier ^oups will be saved from) falMng lower. 

Sixth, 

The nature of man does not necessarily depend upon heredity, nor can it in some case£^ 
be influenced by environments in which their parents live or their natiure. Where, therefore. 
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social barriers between groups impede individual efforts to rise to a higher order by marriage 
or social intercourse the central purpose of Caturvarnya is thwarted and society begins to 
stagnate. On the other hand, where social groups do not develop a conscious devotion to 
its characteristic tasks, competition and mutual hatred increase. Men then fall out of 
their gjroups so easily as to endanger the security of well regulated life without which the 
evolution of ordinary individuals is not possible. 

Seventh 

Self discipline is essential before individuals come to consecrate their life to their in- 
nate tasks and secure self-fulfilment. Such discipline is fostered by social conditions only 
\\hen the Pure man is looked upon with respect and the guidance of life is placed in his 
hands. 

Eighth, 

Where men of Pure nature are not accepted as forming the higher order in society, 
approximation to them cannot be generally accepted as the aim of individual evolution 
and attainment of a personality transcending attachment, fear and wrath will not be re- 
cognised as the highest absolute value for an individual. In the result, organised violence 
.will be the basis of sofciety ; man will gain brutal strengtjh but lose his soul. He would not 
gain peace, nor love, nor harmony ; nor happiness', certainly ; and not Godhood by any 
means. 

^ Ninth, 

Group exclusiveness and class war are destructive of life and the sense of social unity 
and interdependence must be fostered by a co-operative effort in which each group or class 
considers itself only a limb of the Society or Lokasamgraha, 

These considerations may now be summarised. 

The caste system in India is the result of an impact of these ideas on the collective 
wfill of Indians in the varying conditions through which they passed during the last three 
thousand years. From the earliest times there was a steady collective effort in two directions. 
One was to stabilise social order by creating a hierarchy of classes based on the degree of 
self-discipline and culture absorbed by each ; the other was to conform to the ideal of 
Caturvarnya which came to be enunciated by iSfri Kr^na. When need arose there was a 
further collective impulse to convert the social order into a defensive social fortress to 
resist alien cultures or disruptive forces. This led to an exaggerated emphasis an heredity in 
order to preserve the integrity of the family and the purity of cultural achievements. 
When the Central Asian hordes forced a totalitarian war on Indian society, it became im- 
ix)ssible to readjust social conditions to the ideal of Caturvarnya and conservatism todc 
hold of the social organisation. But « since conditions in the country came to be settled 
there has been an urge to readjust the social order in the light of Siii Kpsna’s teachings. 

The social system in India in spite of its defensive rigidity in the past has responded 
with great vitality imder modem conditions. Of the eight great Masters, seven Indians 
and one Irish, who adopted India as her hom.e, who have brought about the reinteg- 
ration of Indian culture, six have been Bi^mainas bom, Riama Mohan Roy, Day^anda, 
Rianadc, Ramakr§iia and Bankim and Tilak, all except? three Rama Mohan Roy, Ranade and 
Bankim pursued the path of yoga ; and every one has been inspired by the undying message 
of the Aryan Culture and all except Dayiananda have owed their inspiration principally 
to the Gita, 

The Bnahmajna has taken to scholarship, to education, to law, to politics. The K^atriyas*, 
the hereditary- warriors, have by their valour won the admiration and esteem of the world. 
The Vai^yas, in spite of the cramping foreign mle, have in a large measure contributed 
to the growth of commerce and industry in the country. 

The new spirit in India, seeks to adjust the claim of the individual nature to the claims 
of birth. It is transmuting the old Brahmanical sui)eriority into the superiority of men, 
•drawn from all classes^ dedicated to service, self-discipline and to Purity, thus preserving 
the fundamental idea of C^tmvarnya. The exclusiveness of the caste has gone ; but they 
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Still perform and will continue to perform their tasks. Heredity is and will be exploited as 
a purposive force for ^apng natures to a higher punpose. 

•The rigid caste system is breaking up ; even untouchability, the Maginot line of 
social exclusiveness, is crumbling. But the fundamental basis of Cdturvcm^ya can only be 
forsaken at our peril. Disregard to birth in matters of perpetuating cultural traits would, 
destroy the ‘pedigreed' gifts in which Indians have specialised Again the Pure must lead, 
and must be held in veneration. Under the influence of Westernism we dare not degrade 
thO seeker after self-discipline into the upper-ser\^ants‘ of the rich and the powerful. 

/At the same time the central purpose of life must not be allowed to be overshadowed 
by considerations of birth and sqfcial environments. Man can attain Perfection only by 
self-imposed training. Eveiry effort at thSs attainment must in the end be the pursuit 
by every man of his own Truth. This Truth can only be found in performing one’s innate 
tasks at .all cost, and thereby developing a rich harmonious personality which expresses 
the Divine in Him. The only justification for collective coercion which social obligations 
imply, must be to provide the individual with conditions which favour his moral and spiritual 
self-fulfilment in. a social structure strong enough to give him selcurity and tenacious enough 
to resist violent changes. 
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NOTES AND NEWS 


Akhila Bharatiya Samskrit Sahitya Sansad 

The sixteenth session of the All- India Sanskrit Sahitya Sammelan, organised to coordinate 
Sanskrit studies all over India and to explore ways and means for fostering the study of 
Sanskrit^ was held at Agra on the 16th and 17th of November. Swami Sampurnanaiida pre- 
sided over the Sammelan and Shri Munshiji inaugurated it. Pandits and scholors from all 
over India participated in the Sammelan). The Bhavan was rei>resented by Acharya T. A. 
Venkateshwara Dikshitar, Prof. J. H. Dave and Miss Kalpalata Munshi. Lively discussions 
and various suggestions for achieving the objects of the Sammelan were put forward in the 
many speeches. The Sammelan finally passed the resolution moved by Shri Munshiji for 
the formation of The Akhila Bharatiya Samskrita Sahitya Samsad. Pandit Madan Mohan 
MaJaviya was elected its president. The HonbleJ Mr. Justice Varadadiariar, Dr. Rajendra 
Prasad, The Hon'ble Mr. Aney, Sachivottama Sir C. P. Ramaswamy Aiyar, Swami Sam- 
purnanand and Shri Munshiji were elected the Vic^-Presidents. Acarya T. A. Venkates- 
vara Dikshitar of the Bharatiya Vidya Bhavan was elected the General Secretory. Five 
other secretaries and twenty members representing the various provinces were also elected, 
in all making an executive committee of thirty-three members. It was also unanimously 
. decided to have the Head Office of the Sansad at the Bharatiya Vidya Bhavan, Bombay. 

Sanskrit : Its Place and Meaning 

[English rettdering af the inaugural address in Samskrit, delivered by Shri Munshiji at 
the Akhila Bharatiya Samskrita Sahitya Sammelan at Agra-] 

I have great pleasure in inaugurating the Sammelan. It is a welcome event from every 
point of view> And I hope that when the conference disperses, it would have created an in- 
strument for coordinating the activities which foster the study of Sanskrit and the growth 
and development of Aryan Culture for which it stands, not only in this country but all over 
> the world. When Macaulay’s catastrophic experiment of trying to convert us into cultural 
parasites of the W’'est was inaugurated we would have lost our national soul completely but 
for the fact that Samskritic culture was deep-rooted in our hearts, tradition, and life. A 
hundred years of such! attempts to make us lose our soul has not been successful. I am 
seeing before me a fresh reintegration of Aryan Culture, not a soul-less revival of the past, 
but Aryan. Culture as a modem force speaking to the whole of humanity, an eternal Culture 
ever fresh and ever invigorating. 

Of this Aryan Culture, Sanskrit is the treasure-house, the inspiration and instrument. 
The modern educated Indian believes that Sanskrit like Latin and Greek is a dead language 
studied by a, few ; a sort of historic relic to be made an object of research by dry-as-dust 
scholars in, cloistered seclusion. But Sanskrit is not a dead language ; nor is it a museum 
piece for antiquarians. It is a living language. It is spoken more fluently than the mother 
tongue by thousands in this country • It is the medium of instmction in tens of thousands 
of Pathashalas all over the country. Hundreds of thousands of students are spending the 
best years of their life in our schools, colleges and universities deriving inspiration from it. 

It has given to all our Indian languages its grace, beauty and elasticity of expression. Dur- 
ing the last century it has, in contact witli Westerni Culture, brought about a literary and 
cultural Renaissance in the whole country’-, which exiJresses itself through an endless stream 
of literature in all our Indian languages. It is a living fountain-source of that inspiration 
which has been reintegrating the life of the millions. It has enabled the soul of India to 
express itself through a vitality which seeks to recapture the fundamentals of Aryan Culture. 

The study of Sanskrit has fallen on evil days. The old time pathashala education is 
out of date, unprogressive and uncritical. The pathashala student acquires faith in forms 
and rituals. He has not the larger faith in the fundamentals of Culture which Sanskrit has 
given him. It is of the highest importonce that all institutions should be knit together 
under a Federal Council of Sanskrit Education, and the courses ^ould be modified and 
brought up-to-date and the titles and degrees should have the stamp of a central authority. 

* TWs would involve a fetw leading institutions in the country combining to produce an AIL 
India Organisation. Institutions likd the oriental colleges at Lahore and Benares, the Sans- 
krit Assoioiation of Calcutta, the Bharatiya Vidya Bhavan of Bombay, the Sanskrit Academy 
of Madras and the Sanskrit College of Tirupati, in m^ opinion, should all combine to pro- 



duce an Ail India Sanskrit Acaldemy, which woiild regulate Sanskritic studies. In thivS way 
alone you will be aMe to give to India an All-India University of Sanskrit. 

. Sanskrit education imparted in our Universities is inadequate and mechanical. A gra- 
duate student of Sanskrit looks upon Sanskrit as a means to acquire a teachership or a 
professorship, or at the most as an interesting subject for research. His fondness for learn- 
ing Sanskrit is not supported by faith in its message and is devoid of passion. He studies 
the critical methods with the aid of English and German books — ^the living greatness of 
Sanskritic Culture, however, over which he spends his life, passes him by. Like the blind 
man in Kashmiri the beauty is all there before him but he cannot see iL 

It is up to the Sanskrit professors in the Universities to rescue Sanskritic education 
from this mechanical method of education. The whole content of the education should be 
changed. Grammar, poetry and philosophy should not be stressed as now. The inspiring 
message of its literature must be brought home to every cultured man. VyavS, Valmiki and 
Kalidas must live in every heart as does Shakespeare in every Englishman’s heart, in Eng- 
land. rt is the Masters who, when they come to dwell in the hearts of a generation, reshape 
the lives of men znd express through them their eternal message. 

The time has come when the literary and cultural activities conducted through the 
languages being enriched by Sanskrit, should be coordinated. As I pointed out at Udaipur 
SS9c of the languages in India have a Sanskrit vocabulary. Most languages in India owe 
their present richness and strength to Sanskrit. Each of these languages has a growing lite- 
nature and powerful literary insititutions^ We have Sahitya Parishadls in almost all languages 
of India. There should be doser contact between these institutions and a keener realisation 
of the fact that literary evolution in the coimtry has a uniform shape and direction and 
only expresses the great cultural Renaissance produced by the contact of Sanskritic beauty 
and expressiveness with Western diversity and freedom. 

We have this work before us, but it must not be forgotten that men of little faith in Ar- 
yan Culture in increasing nmr^aers are coming to occupy important ix)sitions in life. They are 
never taught what is the greatest glory of their country. They are too conceited to ponder 
over the strength and the beauty of the pedestal of culture on which their life stands. They 
feel a pride in bowing before the West and in spuming what is their own. 

And yet more. At times in their blindness some of them run away from our Culture 
for fear that they may not be classed as pure nationals or progressive men. Some of my 
friends, I know, look down upon an ardent Sanskritist as unprogressive and anti-national. 
This snobbery rises from the arrogance which ignorance breeds. 

If we are a nation today it is because for centuries we have enjoyed unity of cultural 
life. If we have a national culture to-day it is because Sanskrit and all that it stands for 
has through ages shaped the life of millions and created language and idiom and outlook 
which make us feel one. WIe haive a national consciousness because Indian leaders of mo- 
dem times have sought to express the fundamental unity of culture through the modes of 
modem life. We( w^ould not be what we are today if Dayanand had not rescued Aryan Cul- 
ture from the torpor of ages : if Ramakrishna Paramahamsa had not given a fresh vitality 
to it by realising God in life ; if Vivekananda and Sri Aravindla had not recaptured its signi- 
ficance for modem life ; if Gandhiji had not lived up to its fundamental essentials, thereby 
letting flow a flood of faith among millions in this country. We live by this culture. We 
live for it. We can only make the future in and through it. Let us not forget that but for 
Sanskrit, Aryan culture would not have been what it is. 

If India lives it is becaxise of the Aryan Culture. If India wants to be free it is to see 
it vindicated in the life of man all over the world which at present is smothered by the 
dead-wdgjit of materialism. If India has a future it is because of the immortal heritagje of 
strength which she has received from it. 

But the culture which I look forward to is the Aryan Culture reintegrated in the light 
of miodfim additions. We ‘db not want a revival of the past. No past can be revived. 
You cannot replace the Atomic Age by the Age of the Arrow. We cannot restrict ouradves 
to the villages when we can fly to London in a few hmrs. 

But is the culture which! Sanskrit represents dead or alive? If it is alive it must 
assimilate all new forces. We shall have to adjust ourselves to new contacts with the Axiglo^ 
Saxon, the Chinese, the Arabic and the Russian cultures. We shall have to exchange, to 
absorb and to inAuenoe new ideas and forces. Our culture, therefore, must be resilient and 
strong in the present. It must be dfeady to grow in 'the future. Let us throw away its 
impermanent trappings. Let us keep to its permanent value& 



THE IDENTIFICATION OF BUDHAGUPTA WITH PURUGUPTA 

By Prof. JAiGAN NATH 

Any attempt to prove that PurugupHta is only another name of the Gupta emperor 
Budhagupta is bound to fail because of the existence of the Nalanda clay seal of the latter. 
According to the genealogy given in this seal, Budhagupta is the grandson of Kumaragupta I 
and not his son.^ Mr. Dhirendra Nath Mookerji who has put forward the theory of the 
identity of Purugupta and Budhagupta, hasf sought to circumvent this difficulty by questioning 
the authenticity of the Nalanda seal of Budhagupta. He says, “ The Nalanda seal of Budha- 
gupta is spurious as will be evident on looking at the figure of Garuida whose head is seen 
bent towards the right quite unlike all other seals in plate 8th and the Bhitari seal where 
the he^d and the legs of the Garuda are symmetrically placed on both sides of the 
central line of the body. Moreover lines 6 to 8 (and the letters) where the name of Budha- 
gupta occurs are much irregular in comparison with the first five lines, quite unlike all other 
Seals of the Imperial Guptas, where the lines and the lettei^s are very symmetrically drawn. 
This seal seems to be the result of an attempt by sonneone who wanted to find a solution of 
the confused chronology of the Imperial Guptas after Skandagupta resulting from Dr. Fleet’s 
theory. 

But these arguments are not only inadequate but are also irrelevant. Even if the figure 
of Garutda show^s certain variations from other specimens, it cannot make us doubt the 
genuineness of the seal. But as a matter of fact it can be seen by a careful examination of 
the seal, that neither the head nor the left leg is bent towards the right of the central line, 
but is quite symmetrically placed. Mr. Mookerji is' under the wrong impression that the 
present fragment is exactly the one half of the original seal. As a matter of fact the upper 
portion of the present fragment is somewhat bigger than the exact half of the original com- 
plete seal. As soon as this is realised the head or the leg will not appear to be bent towards 
the right but will be found to be quite symmetrically drawn. Sdmilarly there is nothing ir- 
regular about the linesi 6 to 8. As regards the letters they have been shortened in size because 
of the exigency of space. The seal being oval in shape, there was comparatively less space 
at the bottom as compared with the middle of the seal, from where the inscription begins. 
In order to put in all the matter in a seal of average size the engra'ver w'as compelled to reduce 
the size of the letters in lines 6 to 8. Exactly the same thing has happened in fthe case of 
Blaiabar Hill cave inscription of Anantavarman,^ where the size of the letters in the first 
two lines is smaller as compared with the letters in the following four lines, because the 
available space at 'the top was less. But that does not make the inscription unauthentic. 

It has further to be noted that the seal was found at a depth of 20 feet, during tlie 
excavations of ,1927-28, It is preposterous to suggest that some one had recently placed it 
at that great depth. And what could be the motive in forging such an antiquity.*^ It does 
not solve the puzzle of later Gupta genealogy, but rather makes it moile complicated. It 
creates fresh problems such as the relationship between Narasimhagupta and Budhagupita. 

A really convincing argumenjt against its’ genuineness would have been furnished by any 
discrepancy in the shape and formation of letters, but no such discrepancy exists. The 
letters are exactly of the usual type foun4 in the GUpta inscriptions and provide a strong 
proof of the contemporary character of the seal. 

Mr. Mookerji thinks that Purugupta is a shortened form of Pururvasagupta and Budha- 
gupta of Budhaputragupta : and since Pururavas is the son of Budha he may also be called 
Budhaputra. Therefore both are identical. It is highly doubtful if Budhagupta could ever 
be equated with Budha, bmt even if we may concede this simply for the sake of argument, 

^ Vide text, published by Dr. H. Shasltri, N^andd and its Epigvaphic Material, p. 68. 

2 Bharatiya Vidya, Vol. VI, p. 172. It may be observed that Dr. Fleet’s theory of 
the epoch of the Giipta era has nothing to do with the post-Skandaguptan chronological and 
genealogical problems which are solely the result of fresh discoveries, like the Sarnath inscrip- 
tion and Nalanda seals. Mr. Mcwkerji’sf inanuation is therefore quite unfounded. 

2 Coqms Inscriptionum Indicamm Vol. HI, p. 221 Plate XXX B, 

* For several yeaiB at least up to 1-1-1935 when I examined it and found that it belong- 
ed to Budhagupta iti was not notic^ that the seal belonged to Budha-Gupta, althougjh it had 
been da&ifi^ and entered in departmental recorcjs as No. SI, 660. 
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it has to be borne in mind that there is not a single instance where the name Budhaputra 
has been listed. We have at present six inscriptions of Budhagupta, excluding the Nalanda 
seal. In none of these the name occurs in thd form Budhaputra. Similarly we have five 
records mentioning the name of Purugupta. But there is not a single instance where the 
form Pururv^asagupta has been employed. It is therefore a purely) gratuitous assumpition that 
Purugupta is a shortened form of Pururvasagupta, and Budhagupta of Budhaputragupta. 
As Hoemle remarked long ago, it seems hardly probable that in such genealogies the same 
I>erson would be called by different names.® 

The evidence of the Manjusrimulakalpa has been totally misconstrued by Mr. Mookerji. 
He says, “In the Manjuisrimulakalpa also there is no mention of any king by name Pura 
after Skanda. The next king mentioned there is evidently Budha wrongly spelt as ‘ Bibi- 
dhiakhyo ’ or ‘ Nirdhakhyo ’ whose son (descendant) (tasydnujah) in the next verse is stated 
as B,aiaditya (BalSfdityah) this verifying Hiuen Tsang’s statement.^” Thus according to 
Mr. Mookerji, Bialaditya was the son of Budhagupta. Let us now examine the original text 
relating to the Guptas. It runs as follow^s : 

i 37*7; 11 11 

) gm- 7 ^ 1 ) 57: kg: ffemg vrergrfla: 11 W'*!! 

) 5ir*T^ Tn: 5iT=5f '4f?iT^ffT5it<wr n n 

The presence of the demonstrative pronoun in verse 647, evidently show^s that Devailaja was 
another name of the s- initialled king who had| many names. Or, as a less probable alterna- 
tive, we can take Devaraja as a separate monarch who succeeded the .s- initialled king, and 
had many names. But instead of Vividhakhyzib Mr. Mookerji wants to read Budhiakhyali. 
With this emendation the verse would stand thus : — 

%W 3 rT^;rrJ 7 T^ g 'ii'Tk 1 ^ ‘■twhs: 11 

On the basis of this texit wte can take DevarSja either as an independent monarch different 
from Budhagupta or as identical with him. If we take him to be different from Budhagupta 
then Mr. Mookerji’s' conclusion that Skandagupta w^s immediately succeeded by Budhagupta 
is upset. But what is still more fatal to Mr. Mookerji’s view is the statement in die next 
verse that the younger brother of this monarch (Budhagupta, according to Mr. Mookerji; 
was Bialaditya {Bdldkhyah) . Mr. Mookerji tries to tide over this difficulty by taking anuja 
in the sense of ^ descendant, and hence son. But anuja means a younger brother, and it 
is in this sense only that the word is commonly used. Descendant is a very loose rendering 
and there seems to be no exigency which compelled the author to use a familiar word in 
an obsicure sense. He could have easily used dtmajah^ if according ito his information Bala- 
ditya was the son of Devamja Budhagupta. But even with this distorting of meanings, the 
difficulty in Mr. Mookerji’s way is not^ removed for according to Hiuen Tsang on whom 
Ml. Mookerji places reliance Baladitya was the son or Successor of Tathagatagupta who had 
succeeded Budhagupta (Fo-to-Ku-to) and not of Budhagupta himself. 

There is therefore no evidence, which would support the identification of Purugupta with 
Budhagupta, as proposed by Mr. Mookerji. 

In this connection Mr. Mookerji has made another statement which also may be exa- 
mined. He says that the silver! coins which Allan doubtfully attributed to Maharaja Hari- 
gupta may really belong to SrSgupta, (Chi-Li-Ko-to) mentioned by I Tsing. One possessing 
even an elementary knowledge of epigraphy can easily realise that the word restored as (Ha)ri 
by Allan can never be(S)i5, for in the former reading it is a complete r (a vertical bar with a 
top mark) with the medial i over its top, while in lSr5 we require a subscript f i,e. a short 
horizontal bar slightly bent, and placed at the bottom of ;§. Who can confuse two so dis- 
tinct things as a full* r and subscript r ? 

® The case of Candragupta II hardly a parallel instance, for in the Gupta genealogies 
the name is uniformly given as Candar Gupta. It is only in the Vakataka inscri^ons that 
the alternative name Deva Gupta occurs. 

^ BM^atiya VtdyB, VI, p. ITU. 

^ Jayaswi, An Imperial History hf India, pp. 47-4S (text). 



AMA KING OF KANYAKUBJA 

By Dr. DINES CHANDRA SIRCAR 

The value of the traditions recorded in the Skanda Purmia as sources of the early medie- 
val history of India was some years ago demonsti^ted by Prof. H. C. Raychaudhuri^ who 
traced a story about Bhoja I (c. 836-85 a.d.), the Gujara-Pratihara emperor of Kanauj, 
in the Vastrapatha-mahatmya in the Prabhasa-khantja section of the above PUrana. Atten- 
tion of scholar's may be drawn to another^ historical tradition about an eighth century king 
of Kanauj in the section called Dharmaranya-khanda belonging to the BrahmaJkhanda of the 
Skanda Pmdna. The story, which is set forth on the background of an attempt of the 
Trivedi Brahmanas to belittle the social position of the Caturvedis, nms as follows.- 

There was a holy land called Dharmaranya famous in all India for the Harik§etra on 
the south bank of the river Suvarna and for the temples of VakulasvamI (Sun), Suryasvami 
(Hari) and 8ramata at places like Moherakapura. The localities such as Motaraka, Madhu- 
ri and the Surekha hill belonged to the Dharmaranya not far from which seems to 
have been a holy place called Srikisetra! on the bank of the river Sabhramatl to the east of 
SItapura. Another locality in the neighbourhood of Sitapura was Dharmialaya on the river 
Kasyapl. ■ 

Hearing of the exiceptional sanctity of the Dharmaranya from Vasistha, the Ik^viaku 
hero Rama once visited Moherakaxmra on pilgrimage. A large number of Traividya or 
TrayJvidya Brahmanas who liad been installed in the Dharmaranya by Brahma, Visaiu and 
Siva at the beginning of ci^eation but had fled away from the country for fear of a demon 
named Lohasura, was reinstated to their respective villages by Rama according to the 
custom called jirmddhara, * renewing the old \ i.e. reconfirmation of a charter.^ A number 

1 IHQ, March, 1927, p. 129 ff. - Ska^ida P., Chs. 31-38. 

’ Moherakapura has been identified with modern Moharpur, 14 miles to^ the north of 
Vindhyachal towm in the Mirzapur Dist., U. P, According to some traditions Dharmaraipya 
comprised portions of the Districts of Balia and Ghazipur. The river Suvarna may be the 
same as the Son. Kasyapl or Kasyapl-Ganga is supposed to be another name of the Sabhra- 
matl which is usually identified with the celebrated Sabarmati falling in the Gulf of Cambay. 
In spite however of the fact that another Dharmaranya is traced in the Kotah State of 
Rajputana, the Sabhramati or Kasyapl of the text in question appears to belong to the U. P. 
See Dey, Geog. Diet., s.v. ; also Skanda P., loc cit.^ Chs. 16, 18 (v. 121), 25 (v. 10), etc. 

^ The imprecatory^ verses {op. cit.y Chs. 34, 23-41) quoted in the Purana from the 
fictitious charter of Riama are interesting to students of mediaeval copper-plate grants. 

^ 3^ Rqqq: 1 II q feq^qgg i l ^ 

qrgaaiq a%ii at % a w 1 

»i^55^aT q a goairrafta: h aaijRia^a a 1 i!a 

11 asiwar a#a at 1 aar 11 aisft? gaa- 

-aifir 1 ara aig: gaa^a 11. 

a^ai^a Wna;i a a siaaisn agaa 11 aifiw: ana% 

1 aTap#!r ^ «i% araal^ aa %5 n arftaa. ^ ^ aai 

I a ^5 aija af^ aRai% 11 

There is no doubt that the above verses of the Purana were imitated from the impre- 
catory? section of some early oopper*plate charters ; but it seems probable that, in their turn, 
they also influenced the elabciate imprecation contained in the grants of some medieval 
dynasties (cf., e.g., the charters of, the Somavaap^is j>f Orissa). 
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of the Bnalhmatijas were settled at and in the vicinity of Moherakapura where Rama cele- 
brated a sacrifice with the help of 18 mehi-vadavas (Mehi Bi^hmaiiaa). He founded the 
town of Sfftapura and dedicated it^ together with 50 other villages to 18000 Bi^hmaoas of 
various gotras. No less than 35000 Vaisyas as well as Sudras four times that number were 
also settled in the land for serving the Biiahmanas. A Biihmajja receiving a village neces- 
sarily became its lord. 

At the end of Dvapara and about the beginning of the Kali age, there was a king named 
Ama who ruled at Kianyakubja. He was not only reported to be a good ruler, but was 
a survabhaumd (emperor or universal ruler ) .2 Owing to the evil influence of the Kali age,, 
the people of Ama's kingdom renounced their Vai^aiava faith and became followers of the 
Bauddha-dharma (sic.) at the instigation of monks known as the k^apca^a. The king had, 
by the queen Mama, a daughter named Ratnagan# who, when she was 16 years' of age 
and was still unmarried, came under the influence of the jtvika {djwikml) named Indrasuri. 
This monk had come to the Kanyakubja-desa from elsewhere and capti^'ated the princess 
by the sdbml mantravidyu and suUkarma. Ratnagahgia soon became an ardent follower of 
the Jaina-dharma at the instruction of the ksapanas. King Ama then gave his daughter 
in marriage to Kumarap^a (called Kumbhipala in one case) who was the lord of Brahma- 
varta.6 On the! occasion of the marriage, the king made a present of the town of Moharaka- 
pura to his son-in-law who then came to the Dharmaranya where he made his capital and 
established images of the founders of Jainism. People of the Dharmaranya belonging to 
the differet vamas became followers of the Jaina-dharma, and all regard for the Bilahmacias 
and their suntika and Paustika rites vani^eri from the land. The Traividya Brahmaijias 
were deprived of their villages that had been allotted to them by Rama, and, in utter distress, 
they resolved to make a complaint against Kumarapi^a’s conduct to king Ama who was him- 
self residing at Kanyakubja surrounded by pd^antfas. The mo4ha-vddavas (Modha 
BiShmat^as)7 reached Kianirakubja in a few days and were taking rest on the bank of the 
Ganges. They were brought by the car as next morning to king Ama who asked themi their 
business but did not honour them by saluting them or by rising from his seat. The Bi^- 
maitias said, “ O King, we have come from the Dharmarariya. Your son-in-law who is’ a 
follower of Jainism and is guided by Indrasuri has confiscated our lands which were granted 
to us first by Brahma, Visnu and Siva and afterwards by R^a.'’ The king asked the 
BiShmaajas to go back to Kumarap^a with his order that thej BiMimapas should be provided 
with shelter. But learning from the Brahmaioas all about his father-in-law's order, Kumara- 
pala said : " E cannot recognise Rama's charter and give shelter to Bi^hma^s who kill 
animals at sacrifices. I have no regard for those who are guilty of Mmsd (cruelty to 
animals)." The Briahmauas pointed out that himsu sanctioned by the Vedas was no 
hhnsd at all. They further said, “ Rima, through the agency of HanumSn, granted to us 
144 villages and 13 and 56 hamlets on olhei^ occasion^ after having performed the mdhdddna 
ceremonies on the banks of the Ganges and the K&syapS. He also granted us the service of 
36600 Gobhujas and 125000 merchants known as M§ndallkas." Then KurnSraj^Ia said, 
“ If you can vshow me an abkijndam from Hanum&n, I shall see that the people once ag^in 
became followei^s of the Vedic religion ; birt in case you fail to do so, all of you shall have 
to accept the Jaina faith.” 

Then the BiJahmaarias, who belonged to 64} different gotras, resolved to select tepreseit- 
tath^es of all the to go to meet HamimSn at Setubandha RSme^vara. It was argued 

that a Bi^mai?a selected for going to Setubandha would b^ an outcast if he wquid refpse 
to go there. In the meantime, Kumarap^a boasted that he would compel the Bt^dimianBas 
to take to cultivation and begging as means of livelihood. Enraged at this, 3()()() . Briahmiatias 
put their signatures to a document signifying their determination to visit Setubandhq. 
Kuraarap^a then ordered the Gobhuja merchants to stop the BiShmaajas ; but they refused 
to do so, as they were not followers of Jainism. The AtJMaya Sudras, siome of whom had 


Op, ciL, Ch. 36. w. 12-13, 34. 

® According to Manu, II, 17 (cf. M^ghaduta, 48), the Brahma varta country lay bet- 
ween the rivers Sarasvati and I>r 9 advati in the Eastern Panjab. 

^ Op, cit,, Ch. 36, V. 49. 
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accepted Jainism, were next ordered to stop the Bn^ma^s. The Adalajas requested the 
Br^mapas to be wise and to act according to the will of the prince. As a result of these 
overtures, J5000 Brahmainas gave up their intention of going to Setubandha. They received 
some lands from Kumiarapala and became famous under the name of Caturvidha or Catur- 
vidya. But 3000 Traividya or Trayividya Br^ahmanias set out for Setubandha without caring 
for the prince’s favour. 

The Brahmanas umderwent much hardship in course of the travel and at length met 
Hanuman who was in the guise of an old BrSdimana. They told him their story. “ We 
received,” said they, '' our lands originally from Brahma, Vi^u and Siva. Rama next con- 
firmed the grants by a charter thfrough the agency of Hanum^. We were then 444 
in number and had 36000 merchants for serving us* Those Sudra merchants have now grown 
to be 125000 in number and are divided in three classtes, viz. Gobhuga, A^alaja and Maj?- 
daliya. At present there is a king named Ama who does not care for Rama’s charter. His 
son-in-law the Wicked Kumlarapdila, who is guided by the bauddha-dharmi (sic.) Jaina 
Indrasuri, has confiscated our lands. Some of the merchants have become followers of 
Jainism and are disregarding Rama and Hanumian. Kumarapala has declined to give us 
back our lands unless we are able to show him a pratyaya from Hanuman.” When the 
Bii^manas came to know that the old man before them was no other than Hanumari him- 
self, they prayed to him to kill the sinful king Ama and the wicked Kumai^pala. Hanu- 
m;lin then took out a few hairs from his left and right arms and made out of them two 
balls which were handed over to the Brahmanas. They were advised to go to Kumarapdla 
and demand their lands. If the prince would not comply with the demand, they were 
further instructed to throw on the ground the ball made of the hairs from the left arm of 
Hanilm^. That, the BrMimanas were assured, would cause a terrible fire which would 
only be extinguished when the other ball would be thrown into it. 

The Traividyas' went back to the Kanyakubja country with the two balls as Hanuman’ s 
<ihhijndna. When they reached Kumarap^a’s palace, they were i^ceived by the rdjaputra 
with a smile and were greeted with a sarcastic remark 'by the prince himself. As expected, 
the demand of the Brahmanas was rejected by Kumarapala who refused to grant them any 
vrtti or grama or even a vardtikd. The Bi^mapas then created a great fire by throwing 
on the ground one of the balls and suddenly the whole palace v^s ablaze. UtteVly helpless, 
Kumarapiala was compelled to submit to the Brahmanas’ demands. He not only became 
a devotee of Rama, but made Vai^navistn the religion of the state and banished all heretics. 
There was no longer any person opposed to the Vedic religion. The Brahmapas received 
their lands back and the Adhavija section of the Gobhuja merchants was employed at their 
service. When the prince was preparing a charter in favour of the Traividyas on the bank 
of the Ganges?, the Ciaturvidyas offered a dispute and claimed a share of the lands. Although 
the Caturvidyas were defeated at a tuldddna (sic. tulddivya) ^ they received from Kumara- 
pala a place of residence called Sukhavasa. But they w'ere forbidden any matrimonial rela- 
tion with the Traividyas. 

It will be seen that the above story, though rather carelessly written, is not without 
interest to a student of the social history of the Trivedi and Caturvedi Brfihmanas of U. P. 
Much more interesting however isi the reference to Ama, the Jain King of Kanauj, and to 
Ibig sop(-in-Iaw and feudatory the Jain Kumarapala who was originally a prince of the 
Eastern Panjab but later became the ruler of Moharpur. King Ama, though he is assigned 
to the beginning of the Kali age, is apparently no other than the son of Yasovarman (c. 728 
— 53 A.o.), King of Kanauj, who was a contemporary of King Lalitaditya of Ka^mir 
(c. 730 — 66 AD.). Ya^varman’s embassy reached the court of the Chinese emperor Hiuen- 
tsung (713—55 A.D.) in) the year 731 A.D., and) according to Jain mters, he was ruling in the 
year 743 a.d. According to Raja^ekhara’s Prabandhakosa^ a Jain monk named Bappabhattl» 
who was initiated in 750 A.D., converted to Jainism Amaraja, son of King Yak>varman of 
Kanauj. Ama was born of queen Yasodevl during her temporary exile due to the machina- 
J.ions of a co-wife. Bappabhatti is said to have met Ama soon after his initiation when the 
latter was living as a voluntary exile in Gujarat, having been! displeased with the treatment 
he received from his father. He was^made a Suri in 754 a.d. at the request of Ama who 
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had then ascended the throne after his fathers' death. Amariaja thus ascended the throne 
about 753 A.D, and must have ceased to be a King of Kanauj long before 783 a„d. when,, 
according to the Jain Harivamsa and the Plala inscriptions, a king named Indiiayudha 
was ruling at Kanauj. Accorcfing to the Prabhdv'akacarita, Ama wast succeeded by the im- 
moral Dunduka who was murdered by his son Bhoja. Indrayudha on the other hand seems 
to have been preceded ait least by one king named Vajrayudha, who is mentioned in Raja^ 
aekhara's Kafpuramanjan as King of Pandala with his capital at Kanauj. It is not im- 
probable that these kings with names ending with the word dyudha were related to Kamala- 
yudha referred to in some works as a poet and mentioned in Viakpatiraja's Gaudctvaha as 
one resorting to whose feet Vakpati derived his importance. This Kamalayudha may have 
been a chief under Ya;k>varman and may have been' appointed governor of Kanauj by Ama 
when the latter transferred his capital to Gwalior. Either Kamaliayudha or his successor 
Vaji^yudha may have assumed indei>endence.8 

It is interesting to note that while the Prabhdvakacarita and the Skanda P. represent 
Ama as a King of Kanauj, the Bappabhatficarita and the Prabhandhakosa mention him as 
holding his court at Gopagiri or Gwalior. He therefore seems either to have transferred 
his capital from Kanauj to Gwalior or to have been ousted from the Kanauj region by 
Kamalayudha or Vaji^yudha. He is said to have been a devout Jaina who visited such Jaina 
holy places as Stambhatirtha (Cambay), Vimalagiri (Palitana), Raivatiadri (Gimar) and 
Prabhasa (Patan). He is represented by Jain authors' as having constant hostility with 
Dharma who was a King of Gauda and had his capital at Lak^apavati which was a city on 
the suburbs of Gauda (modem Gaur in the Maldah Dist.) founded probably by Lak^maajasena 
(c' 1185 — 1206 A.D.). Although the name of Ama’s enemy reminds one of Dharmapala 
(c. 769 — 815 A.D.) whose date was not far removed from that of Ama, the tradition may 
actually refer to a stmggle with an earlier Gauda king related with the Gauda mler of both 
GaU'da and Magadha who, according to the Gaudavaha, was killed by Ama's father 
Yasoivarman and with Bihata lord of Gauda mentioned in the Chastu inscription of Bala- * 
ditya of the Guhila dynasty. 


A CORRECTION 

Dines Chandra Sircar 

There are some mistakes that have unfortunately crept into my note on Kalapriya and 
Brahm^ila (above, VI, pp, 123-25). Albiruni (p. J25) apparently gives the distance from 
Kanauj to Jajjamau as 12 farsakh (about 45 miles) ; from Jajjamau to Abhapuri as 8 farsakk 
(about ^ miles); from Abhapuri to Kuraha as 8 farsakh (about 30 miles); from Kuraha to 
Brahmasila as 8 farsakh (about 30 miles); and from Brahmasila to Prayaga or Allahabid as 
12 farsakh (about 45 miles). Brahmasila therefore lay about 45 miles to the west or north- 
west of Allahabad. Readers are requested to omit the sentence beginning with “ But the 
distance of PraySga," etc. on the same page as well as foot-note 12. In the verse quoted 
at p. 124, read and add ’*£■/, XXVI, p, 162” to foot-note 7. Read 

the second in focut-note 4. as In foot-note 7a, read Pratihara pos- 

session ofl Malwa " in place of “ Pratihara possession of Kanauj.” 


Cf. Bhandarkar, Collected Wafks, II, pp. 80 f. 432 ; Tripathi, Historv of Kanauj^ 
p. 211 f, . , ' • 



AMRTANANDATIRTHA, THE AUTHOR OF 

* 

THE PARAMAPADA NIRNAYAKA 

By Prof. G. V. DEVASTHALI. 

Aufrecht in his Catalogus Catalogorum has noticed Amiti^andatirtha as the author of 
several works including the Parmiapada-nirndyaka (PPN). Referring, to this entry Mr. E. P. 
Radhakrishnan has remarked^ that ‘ it is evident that a good deal of confusion was made 
between Amrtananda, the vedantin and Amrtiananda, the tantric writer.’ Later on in the 
same paper he adds^ : ‘ About the tantric Amrt^anda very little is known. Probably he is 
the author of all the above tantra works viz. Yogimhrdaya-dipikd, Tmakopadesavyavasthd 
Paramapadanirnuyaka, Bharganghribhiisana, Sivatattvaviveka, etc.’ This author, he says 
^was a disciple of Puoy^andaniatha, the author of the Kdmakaldvildsa. This last piece of 
information is based on the colophon occurring at the end of the Yoginlhrdayadtpika and, 
as such it is certain that Amrtlananda, the author of the Yoginihrdiayadipika, was a disciple 
of one Punyanandanatha. But this does not iwove that the author (or authors) of all the 
' works mentioned above is (or are) disciple (or disciples) of the same person. Before this can 
be asserted one must show conclusively that the works are, one and all, from the same pen. 
Nor again is it correct to state that all above-mentioned works are tantric. At least one 
of these — ^The PPN — as we shall see has little connection with tantra system as such. We 
shall here confine ourselves to this PPN only and record some information regarding the 
.work and also its author. 

And at the very outset we have to notice that theJ real honorific title of the author of 
this work is ‘ tirtha ' and not ‘ niatha ’. Thus we must distinguish clearly between the tv:o names 
Amrtanandanatha (AN) and Amrtananda-tirtha (AT). We have in the Bhadkamkar Memo- 
rial Collection of Sanskrit and Prakrit Manuscripts in the University Library of Bombay a 
MS^ of the PPNy which is specifically called there a “ prakarana.’'^ This MS also, contains a 
commentary on this ' prakarana ’ which appears to have been composed by the author himself. 
There in the colophon^ the name of the author appears as simply Amrtananda without * natha ’ 
or ‘ tirtha ’, while in one of the concluding verses® it appears as Amrtayati. Here evidently 
the name is shortened owing to the exigencies of metre. In the beginning of the commentary, 
however, the name is given as Amrtanandatlrtha.^ From all this it is clear that the author’s 

1 See ‘ Two Amrtlanandas — ^both Vedantins ’ in Festschrift Kane, p. 348. 

2 loc. cit. 

^ This is B. M. C. 110-1 which! I have described in my Descriptive Catdogue under 
No. 2073. All the quotations in this article are taken from this Catalogue with the kind 
permission of Dr. Jo^i of the University Libraryl of Bombay. 

^ Cf. 1%: I 

irii ‘ 

Also siee the colophon quoted in note 5 below* 

» The coiophcm reads : 

« Cf. g? 

’ Cf. 5i<R»r 

ai?TftfrJTi%sra?jini!inJ i 
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real ;iame is simply Amrtananda or Amrtayati or more fully ArnTt^andatirtha. But it can- 
not be Amrtanandanatha. That it must be Amitanandatirtha (and not °natha) is also made 
more probable by the fact that the name of his Guru also ends in ‘ tirtha ’ and not ‘ natha ’ 
as we shall presently notice. 

About the faith of this author again it may not be true to say that he was a iMtrika. 
In the introductory verse of his ‘ prakarana ’ he pays obeisance to god Siva.® In the conclud- 
ing verse^^ again he informs us that he composed this work being inspired by Parama Siva. 
There can, therefore, be no doubt that he is a Saiva or even a staunch devotee of god Siva. 
From the subjejct matter of this work again we arrive at the same conclusion. But there is 
hardly anything, at least so far as this work is concerned, to warrant the conclusion that he 
was a tantrika. On the contrary his connection with Appaya Dik^ita would favour the idea 
of his being a ved^tin, of course, with iSaivite inclinations. 

Coming to the name of the work itself we find that it is too transparent to require any 
elucidation. It is a dissertation meant to decide the exact significance of the exjjression 
‘'Parama pada ” which occurs in the Veda in TCff \ The author tells^^® 

us that the followers of different faiths have, on the strength of unsound logic, tried to show 
that it refers to this or that particular deity ; and that in this work he undertakes to refute ' 
their views and establish the right view, viz. that it means god Siva and none else. The 
author is’ so sure of the infallibility of his work that in one of the concluding verses^ ^ he 
rather proudly declares that he has fettered (i.e. shattered or subdued) the ocean of the 
illogical arguments (of his rivals). Thus the Saivite trend of the work is quite evident on 
its very face and it is also clear that there is no tantrika element at all so far as this work 
is concerned. 

We now come to the name of the guru of Amrtanandatirtha. From the colcphon of 
our MS. referred to above there can be no doubt that the name of the preceptor of AT must 
be Brahmanandatirtha, The colophon describes this Brahm^andatirtha as paramahariisa- 
parivrajakacarya which shows that he was a vedantin. 

One more curious fact we must notice about our author, and that is his connection with 
the great writer Appaya Diksita. In the concluding versei^ he not only offers salutation to 
Samba i.e. god Siva, but declares that Samba has assumed the form of Appaya Diksita. In 

8 Read : 

3T*lf9l?ri%>RT 

^ in ii 

The commentary also begins with a similar obeisance to Mahe^ Siva. 

» a. q# 

10 Cf. I 

II 1 II 

H ^ II 

Cf. ii^ 

tNr ^5^: 'fl’fsrp^: 

<IWT 8TCip}; ^^g ^% TO II 
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the commentaryis introducing this verse he clearly states that he is offering his salutStion 
to F*ara^ Siva in the form of Appaya Difc$ita. In the verse itself Appaya Mksita is extolled 
as a mighty exponent of Saivism whose argument like the bolt from thd blue has time and 
again shattered all non-believers and whose nectar-like speech has led many a Saiva to the 
attainment of Siva. There can be no doubt that this Appaya Dik§ita referred to by our 
author is none other thanj the famous' polymath of the latter half of the sixteenth century 
of the Christian era. 

This brings us to the question of the date of the composition of PPN in particulai" and 
also the probable limits of the literary career of AT in general. From the reference that he has 
made to Appaya Diksita it is evident that our author is later than that great writer. Again 
from the statement that the PPN was composed by him at the command of Parama Siva 
and from the way in which Appaya Diksita is described and identified with Parama Siva 
it would appear that the w'ork wag! undertaken by our author at the command of Appaya 
Diikgita himself. But it appears that by this time Appaya Diksita (AD) had attained 
immense fame and must as such have been in the closing years of life. These considerations 
make it probable that the work under discussion must have been composed in the last years 
of AD’s career. Now AD, we are told,^^ must have been alive during the earlier part of 
*the literary career of Jaganniatha Pandita,' which lies between A.D. 1620 and 1660. It may, 
therefore, be said with tolerable certainty that AT composed his PPN sometime about a.d. 
1620. 

As for the limits of the career of AT we can very well fix thd upper limit on the strength 
of the connection he has with AD. It is clear that he was a junior contemporary of AD. 
Again it may be noted that AT was already a yati (a recluse) when he composed this 
‘ prakaraaia.’ This w’ould show that he was sufficiently advanced in age. We may, therefore, 
not be far from the truth if w^e fix up the upper limit of AT’s career at c. a.d. 1600. The 
•lowet. limit we may be able to fix on the strength of some piece of external evidence supplied 
by the Ms, referred to above. At the end of the Ms', after the completion of the PPN we 
have a small work of unknown authorship wherein are refuted some of the views of Nila- 
kaptba Caturdhara, the famous commentator of the Mahdbhdrata (Mbh). The author of 
this work states in the introductory verses^*' that thus far all the rival view’s ^have been 
refuted and it has been established that Vi^noh paramam padam means Samba i.e. god Siva. 
This obviously is a reference to the contents of the PPN. But it appears almost certain 
that this work is not a part of the PPN. It is, therefore, likely that it is the work of some 
later w'riter who has tried to supplement the work of AT. by Supplying the matter which is 
wanting therein. Now this WTiter has tried to refute Nilakantha’s statements prejudicial 
to the supremacy of god Siva which he has made in his commentary on the Mbh and other 
works^^’ since AT had done nothing in his ‘ prakarana ’ to refute them. But from the state- 
ment of AT in his PPN it wwld seem that he had set at naught all the rival views that 
were known to him. His silence about Nilakaintha Caturdhara’s statements, therefore, w^ould 
show that he was not aware of them. This in other words means that he must have com- 
posed his work before Nilakaptha wrote his commentaries'. Now Nilakantha, the commen- 
tator of the Mbh. and other works, is known to have composed his commentaries on the 


Cf. Kane, Sdhityadarpa^^ Introduction, pp. cxxxi f. 

15 Read ; I 

fjRTfcl: II X II 

1^: q^RsmJi: wtRirq^iqfqf^qRT I 

8?sr i 
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^ivatan4ava and the Ga^esagita in a.d. 1680 and 1693 respectively. As for his commentary 
on the Mbh. itself it may be remembered that a Ms. of this commentary belonging to Govinda 
Caturdhara, the son of Nilakaintha him^felf, is dated a.d. 1691 ; while a Ms. of this com- 
mentary on the Adiparvan of the Mbh. bears the date Saka 1609 corresponding to the year 
1687 of the Christian era.^s Assuming that the author of the PPN flourished a few decades 
earlier than these dates we may fix the lower limit for the career of AT at about 1660 a.d. 
AT’s career may, therefore, approximately be stated as lying between a.d. 1600 and 1660. 

Aufrecht has assigned several works to AT. But at this stage it is not possible to say 
anything very definitely about them or even to fix up their chronological order. It must, 
however, be noted that Aurfirecht has rightly distiniguished the author of the Yoginihrdaya- 
dipikd from the author of the PPN. The former is Amrfc^andanatha (AN), the latter is 

AT. Again the former is a disciple of Puny^andanatha, thei latter of Brahmanandatirtha, 

The former is a tahtrika ; the latter as we have seen, a Vedantin with Saivite inclinations. 

It is, however, dear that AT, though a Ved^tin, has to be distinguished from both the 

vedantin Amitianandas (or more correctly Amrtanandanathas) who flourished much earlier 
than our AT as can be seen from the dates fixed for them by Mr.i Radhakrishnan.^^ 

Our findings about AT and his PPN. may now be stated in brief as follows ; — 

(1) The name of the author of the PPN. is Amrtayati or Amrtananda or Amrtananda-, 
tirtha, but not Amrtanandaniatha. 

(2) He is a staunch Saiva, but there is' nothing to show that he was a tantrika. 

(3) His gum is Brahmanandatirtha who is styled paramahamsaparivrajak§c5rya. 

(4) He composed his prakarana PPN at the command of Appaya Dik^ita whom he 
extols as an incarnation of Parama Siva. 

(5) He is not aware of the statements prejudicial to his view about the signification 
of ‘ parama pada ’ made by Nilakantha, the commentator of the Mbh. Hence he has done 
nothing to refute them. 

(6) His career must, therefore, lie between a.d. 1600 and 1660. 

(7) His PPN was very probably composed in the closing years of the career of Appaya 
Dik§ita i.e. sometime about 1620 A.D. 


VotoL,^ i» BORI, SI1 v„ Jubito 

« See PKrf. Gode. loe. cit. . 19 .See Festschrift Kane. p. sSo. 



A FRAGMENTARY INSCRIPTION AT LONAD 

By Dr. MORESHWAR G. DIKSHIT 

Lonad is a small hamlet about 3i miles N. E. E. of Kalyan, in the Bhiwandi taluka 
of the Thana district in the Bombay Presidency and seems to have been a place of con- 
^derable antiquity. Some early Brahmanical caves belonging to about VII-VllI century 
AD., lying about a mile toi the north of the present village and carved in the spur of the 
Chanderi hill are described by Burgess in A.S.W.I., Vol. V, pp. 53-54. Though at present 
nothing much is known about the early history of Lonad, it seems to have attained an 
important position under the ^liahara kings of North Konkan. Its ancient name is obtained 
in the Bhadane Plates of Aparaditya, Saka 919, wherein a Sun temple called Loinaditya is 
said to have existed in Lovaiie-tata. A mediaeval temple called Riameshwara standing in 
the midst of this village is also described by Cousens in his “ Mediaeval Temples of the 
Dakhan ” on pages 21-22. 

In A.D. 1882, several iSilahara stone inscriptions were found in the vicinity oif Lonad. 

About one Silalwa inscription the Bombay Gazetteer states' “ A Sun and Moon land 
grant stone lies about a mile to the west of the village much worn with a date 1184 a.d. 
(Saka 1106).” 

Recently during my search for antiquities in this village, I camd across another inscrip- 
tion "in the heart of the village which from its contents seem^ to be a different inscription 
from the one mentioned in the Bombay Gazetteer. 

The object of this note is to describe the contents of the inscription I have found. 

The inscription appears to be a part of a large one which is now sheltered to 
pieces. The inscribed piece of it at present recovered is triangular in shape about 11 inches 
broad and 8 inches high wi^th portions of ten lines inscribed on it. Even though in 
damaged condition of the record nothing could be known about the purpose of the donation 
recorded by the inscription, or the name of its donor which is only partly preserved, 
in view of the clear mention of the date, it is proposed to deal with it here. 

As noticed above the record consists of ten lines which are fragmentary. The first line 
cannot be deciphered completely as only the lower ends of some letters arc pres'erved. The 
name and the titles of the donor appear between lines 5 and 7 which read as follows : 

(5) ) 

( 6 ) 

(7) [arrnfe]* 

From the date of the record, from the provenance of the inscription, the general tenor 
and the titles occurring therein, this inscription appears to have been inscribed under a 
Silahara ruler whose name ended with ‘ tya.' 'fhis isl probable because the Silahara dynasty 
is the only one known to have ruled over the Thana district during the pieriod and several 
records of the same have been found in the vicinity of Lonad itself. 

Now among the Silaharas there weTe two kings whose names ended in tya viz., 
Aparaditya I, also known as Apararkka, and Apataditya II. 

1 Burgess, A. S. W- V, p. 54 writes that it could not be determined whether the 

cave wasi a Saiva or a Vaii^nniava. In my examination however I found a figure of Gaioe^ 
carved in low relief on one of the pillastei^ in the cave. This makes its Saiva character 
more probable. • 

2 Epi. Ind., Ill, pp. 267 ff. 

3 Bom,. Gaz., Vol. I, part ii, p. 20 and Vol. XIV, p. 212. For another Silahara 
land grant lying at Chaudhiarap§<^, 5 mile to west of Lonad see Silver Jubilee Number, 
Annals D. O. R. L. XXIII, pp. 9^102. 
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ApaiSiditya I, is known from his three inscriptions, namely the Vadavalli Plates,‘‘ the 
Cintra® and the Chanje® sitone inscriptions, which are dated in iSaka 1049, 1059 and 1060 
respectively. 

Of Aparaditya II, we have at least a couple of inscriptions, only three of which dated 
in Saka 1106, 1107 and 1109 are published,^ though some others are also known.^ 

To which of the two Aparadityas the present inscription belong^ will be shown with 
reference to the date of the inscription. 

The date of the inscription is like the name of the ruler, only partly preserved. It 
however gives some details which taken together with the name of the King give us some 
clues from which some inferences could be drawn. Lines 3-4 record this' date as follows : 

(3) [ H ]* ( 1% ) ^rfg%5 (<!: or cTt ft ) 

(4) 

We do not know what word preceded 'Sahasra' but in' view of the fact that the name 
of the King is recorded in the latter part which we have shown to bd Aparaditya, the date 
must be either Saka 1037 or 1137 and even 1237. But the last two dates seem to be inadmis- 
sible because we know from history that some other rulers/ of the Sil^ara and Yadava 
dynasties were ruling over the Thana district in the respective periods. In Saka 1125, 
Thana district was already in the hands of Silahara Kesideva, if the date of his unpublished 
Malodvi inscriplion^ is to be accepted as correct and who again seems to have ruled for a 
considerable length of time at least till Saka 1162 as shown by the Chaudharapada inscrip- 
tion, 

The date could neither be Saka ,1237 as in this period Konkan was under Ramachandra- 
deva, the Yadava King of Devgiri, who had entrusted its administration to his Governor 
Jaideva.^i Even though it is a fact that the Yadava and the Silahiara insicriptions have 
much in common as regards the draft of the grants/, this present inscription cannot be said as 
belonging to any Yadava ruler in view of the name ending in ‘ tya ’ not found in the names 
cf the Yadava dynasty. 

The date Saka 937 is also inadmissible because we know that in this year iSilahara 
Arikesari was governing North Konkan as indicated by his Thana Plates. 

All these considerations compel us to equate this date with Saka 1037, The English 
equivalent for the date Caitra Suddha Pratipada in this year would be Saturday’ 27th 
February a.d. 1115, the grant being obviously made on the first day of the new year accord- 
ing to the Hindu Calendar. 

This date would fit in with the period of Siliahar^ Aparaditya I. As we know from his 
Viadavalli Plates,i^ he was the son of Anantapala whose latest date known is Saka 1016 
from the KMrepatan Plates.’ It was formerly supposed’® that there was a very long gap 
between the twx> rulers Anantapala and Aparaditya I, but Eh*. Altekar has conclusively 
proved”^ that their genealogical succession remained un-interrupted. 

4 /. B. B. R. A. S., Vol. XXI, p. 505 ff. Festgabe Dr, Hermann Jacobi, p. 189 ff, 

® Epi. I fid,, Vol. XXIII, p. 2^., Inscription A. 

7 These are his Vehar^i Ins., (Saka 11106), Journal of Bihar Resetxfch Society 
Vol. XXIX, pp. 210-215. Prince of Wales Musteum Inscription (Saka 1107). Epi. Im., 
V^ol. XXIII, p. 277, Ins. D. and Parel stone inscription (Saka 1109) J .B.B .R.A.S.,. 
Vol. XII, p. 333 ff. 

» The unpublished inscriptions of Apamditya II are 

(1) Lonad Inscription (Saka 1106); Bom. Gaz, I, ii, p. 20, present whereabouts 

not known. 

(2) Two Prince of Wales Museum Ins. (dates unknown) referred to in Bom^ 

Gaz., Vol. I. part ii, p. 20; and Ind. Cult., Vol. IL pp. 430. 

(3) Kalambhon Insc. (Saka 1109) referred to in Bom. Gaz., XIV, p. 112. 

(4) MSipikpur Inscription (Saka 1109) referred to in Bom. Gaz., XIV, p. 387. 

® Bom. Gaz., Vol. I, part ii, p. 20 foot note 2. 

’0 Annals B.O.R.L, XXIII, pp., 98-102. ” Epi. Ind,, Vol, XXIII, p. 282, 

12 Asiatic Researches, Vol. I, p. 357 ff. piUai, Indian Ephemdkk, HI, p. 232. 

J.B.B.R.AS., XXI, p. 505 ff. Ind. Ant., IX, p. 33 ff. 

16 Bom. Gaz., Vol. 1. part ii, p^ 544. Ifidian Cmure, II, p. 4II. ** 
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The new date furnished by the present fragment takes back the reign of Apait^itya I, 
by about 12 years from the Vadavalli Plates which was hitherto his earliest dated record. 
The text of the inscription is given here from an inked estampage prepared by me. 

TEXT»8 

1 SBf 1% 

2 qffjprj — I a’ ' 

3 2% I [ I ]* — 

4 [ ) ?TrM%5 * 

5 ( 01 ? ) %5r ( '^1% )’ ' 

6 [ aid eiiwnaiir'srT=aiTft5t ( ) 

7 [f ?ia€ci?(5Iia3t %l[5r]* 

8 [ aracii^ ^?qioif%3i2Rr[ ] * 

9 [55]5^(^JT)omR%'*®?at^[?ot] 

10 ^ 


From the original stone and inked estampages. 

This letter is not quite clear to me. 

Restore Yatrankatah or Yatriahkatopi. 

21 The first akshara looks like nsa. 

22 The form of letter ‘TYA’ in lines 5 and .7 leaves no doubt about the certainty of 
our reading. 

28 Mention of Lakshmana Nayaka does not much help ml in determining the donor 
of the inscription. Inscriptions of Aparaditya I record different names of lus ministers 
viz., Lakshmajia Nia:)^, Mali Kheftaya Thakur, and Sok^hadeva Nayaka.. In the Chanje 
Inscription of Aparaditya II, the name of his minister appears as Lakshmaaja Nayaka, while 
his Plarel and Lonad iniscripitions give it as Vyom-siva (Yl Sambhu). The mention ^ 
Lakshmana Nayaka in the Vadavalli Plates issued twelve years after the present record 
may favour our identification with Aparaditya I. 

24 Could this be a part of the word ‘ Prathama '' * Dvitiya ’ — sdihepati which often per- 
ceded the name of some officials in Silah^ra inscriptions? cf. Vadavalli Plates, Cintra and 
Chanje Inscription of Aparaditya I, JBBRAS, XXI, p. 506 ff, Festgabe Dr. Hermann 
Jacobi, p. 198 ff. and Epi. Ind.. XXIII, p. 269, as also JBBRAS IX., p. 219, and XII, p. 329 
ff, Ind. Ant., IX, p. 33, Bp. Ind., XXUI, p. 274, 280. 

In the unpublished MSijikpur Inscription of Silahkra Aparaditya reference is made to 
four such oifficm instead of the usual three designated in a similar manner. I quote from 
an estftmpage of the oiiginjal ston^;, now in the Pr^iKe of Wales Museum, Bombay. 



A NEW COPPER PLATE GRANT OF THE VALABHI KINGDOM 

By Prof. HARIPRASAD SHASTRI 

It was in last June that Mr. Sarabhai Nawab brought an unpublished grant procuiied 
by him from PaiitanS, to the Research Department of the Gujarat Vernacular Society and 
wanted to have a general idea of its contents. I thank him for making the grant accessible 
to me and allowing me to note down its contents'. 

The grant consists of two plates of copper. There are fourteen^ lines written' on each 
plate. The script, language and style of the grant quite resemble those of the early 
grants of the Valabhi kingdom. 

The grant was issued from Valabhi, the capital of the Valabhi kingdom. Among the 
Maitrakas sprang Seniapati Bhatakka (1. 4); he was succeeded by his son Senapati Dharasena 
I (1. 6); the next ruler was his younger brother Maharaja Droaiasimha (1. 9); he was suc3- 
ceeded by his younger brother Mali^ja Dhurvasena I (1. 12). He is the donor of this 
grant. He was a great devotee of Vi^u (Parama-bhagavata) and showed allegiance to some 
Great Lord (Parama-bhattaraka) . This ‘ Great Lord’ must have been either the slame 'Great 
Lord ’ that attended Dronasirhha’s coronation or his successor. 

The object of donation consisted of (i) a fc^qtra measuring a hundred padavartas and 
(ii) a viapi measuring twelve padavartas (1. 15). The land was situated in the south-west 
of Aki§asaraka mar^ijali in the Hastavapra aharaiii (1. 14). 

The donees of the granit were three Brahmajpas residing at Akottaka. They belonged to 
the Bharadvaja gotra and studied the Vajasaneya brandi of the white Yajurveda (1. 17). 
The names of the Brahmajjas were not fully legible to me, owing to the layers of rust cover- 
ing the concluding portion of 1. 16. 

The grant quotes three verses from Vyiasa, viz. (1) Sai^thir'i var^-sahasrapi (1. 25), 
(ii’' Bahubhirwasuddha bhukta (1. 26) and (iii) Vindhyatavi§vatoyasu (1. 27). 

The king’s autograph contains his name Dhruvasena and his title Mahiamja. The Dutaka 
of the grant is Pra;dlwa Mammaka. The granit was drafted by Kikkaka. It is dated ‘ Sam. 
297 Karttika isu..3’. 

The grant mentions four place-names/ in all. Of these Valabhi and Hastavapra are 
identified with modem Valia (21° 52'N, 71° 53'E) and Hathab (21° 36'N, 72° 16'E) respec- 
tively. The Hastavapra aharaoji was an important division of Suii^tra in the Valabhi period 
Ak^asaraka is mentioned also in three other grants, viz. Nos. 1295, 1296 and 1300 of Bhan- 
darkar’s list. However, it has not been possible to identify this place. It is only in this 
grant that we come across the term mandali v/hich seems to be a small tmit of administration, 
since the land is located directly in the Akjsasaraka maipdali- Akottaka is known to us from 
this grant only. It is possibly represented by modem Akadi^ near phasa, lying about 20 
miles to the west of Vaja. 

The date of the grant is not important. It was issued only four days earlier than the 
.BhavTiagar grant dated ‘ KSrttika s’u 7 ’ of the siame yeat.^ Moreover, two grants^ issued 
by the same king are -datedi still a year earlier, i.e., Sam 206. According to the epoch of 
318-19 A.D., the date of this grant corresponds to 525 a.d. 


^ Mr. Diskalkar read ' Sopakendraka-maajMjalySirh ' in No. 1308 of Bhandarkar's list. 
But I have found it to be a mere mis-reading for ‘ Sodakena lamaodalurta.' Hence Aj^* 
saraka mandali is the only maaxlali known from the Valabhi-grants, 

2 jsfo. 1297 of Bhandaikar's List. 

^ Nos. 1298 and of Bhandarkar^s list. 



THE CIRCULATION OF GORAKHPURI PAISA AND 
MADHUSAHI PAISA IN BIHAR IN A.D. 1811—1812 

By Prof. P. K. CODE. 

In his Editorial Note on my article on The l)habbuka Coin” (Vide pp. 59-61 of the 
Journal of the Numismatic Society of India, June 1944) Dr. Altekar notes some information 
about the phabbu coin from which the following points may be noted here : — * 

(1) The term J)habbu is in extensive use in the U. P. and Bihar, besides Mah^ashtraA 

(2) In these provinces the term denotes '‘uncoined and unstamped copper pieces that 
were in extensive use till about the beginning of the present century.” 

(3) It was a private copper (currency without stamp, bust or inscription. 

(4) Its shape was not uniform and its weight was usually one tola that is double the 

weight of the British Government pice. 

(4) It was called Gorakhpuri paisa in the U. P. as it was in extensive use in the 

Gorakhpur division. 

(5) There are two specimens of Dhabbu in the cabinet of the Benares Hindu Uni- 

versity. 

(6) In the Balia district it was known as 'Madhushdhi paisa probably after the name 

of the banker who once upon a time supplied this currency to the market. 
The coin was always a copper piece. 

(7) During the 18th Century in Marwar larger copper pieces, equal in value to half 

an anna were kno^^Ti as Dhabbu Shahi on account of their heavy weight (Vide 
pp. 47-4S of Webb’s Currencies of the Hindu States in Rafputana) . 

(8) In the 19tk Century the British Government extensively issued only the copper 

pice but private agencies supplied the popular needs by issuing unstamped 
copper pieces weighing double the Govt. pice. Later on the phabbus were 
offkially banned but they still remained current for some time.^ 

1 Mr. N. G. Chapekar records some valuable information about currency during the 

Peshwa period in his book Pesvdice Sdvlit ( ) 1937, Poona, pp 26*-38. There 

is no reference to the “ Phabbu ” coin; in this information. The variety of coins current 
during the Maratha period is clearly indicated by the following names recorded by Mr. 

Chapdcar ?i|JTagd, nsngd, 

btrsr:, 3 tr ^3 555 ’^% 

( ^ ) ^i| ftr^r, 

^ t%^r, m 3T2t%, 

), ), fitfl?! 

The Peshwas had started their own mints. Under qtsqRlf (p- 3.7) Mr. Chapekar refers to 
^r, Rt^ptrr, and He also refers to a coin worth 2 paysas, i Paysa, and i Paysa. 

(See also article on Rupee in Hobson-Jobson, 1908, p. 776. The Skca was abolished as a 
coin by Act XIII of 1836). 

2 Vide article on Pice in Hobson-Jobson, London, 1908, pp. 703-704: — ^By Act XXIII of 
1870 (cl. 8) the following copper-coins are current : — (1) Double Pice or Half Anna, (2) 
Pice or i anna, (3) Half -pice or Vo anna, (4) Pie or Vi-* anna. No. 2 is the only one in 

common use. As with most otJier coins, weights and measures, there used to be pucka 
pice and cUtcha pice. The distinction was ^wne times between the regularly minted copper 
of th%l Government and certain a^otphous pieces of copper which did duty for small change 
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I am concerned in this paper with the rtegional history of the phabbu coin. In this 
connection the following equation based on Dr. Altekar's remarks will show the different 
terms by which the Phabbu coin was known in the different regions of India : — 


phabbuka 

(c 1575 — 1630 at Benares) 
= Phabbu Shdhi 
(of Marwar — ^ISth century) 


= Madhu Shdhi Paisa 
(Balia District) 

= Dhdbuds 
( Bengal ) 


•= Gorakhpuri Paisa 
(U. P. — ^Gorakhpur Division) 
= phabbu 
(Mahai^tra) 


The above equation raises the question : When did the terms (1) Madhushdhi Paisa 
and (2) Gorakhpuri Paka originate. As Dr. Altekar has not recorded any documentary 
evidence on this question, I note below some evidence of a.d. 1811 which has a direct bear- 
ing on the history of these two terms, Madhushdhi and Gorakhpuri : — 

Francis Buchanan in his Patna-Gay a Report (a.d. 1811 — ^12) published by the Bihar 
and Orissa Research Society (Vol. II, pp. 700 — 703) makes some remarks on “Coins. 
Weights and Measures” current in Bihar at the time of his survey. Speaking of Copper 
Currency he observes : — 

“ Cowries are scarcely current, and the only small money in common use consists of 
Copper Paysas of which 56 most usually pass for a rupee. In Patna the Company’s new 
Paysas with a decent legend, is almost alone in use ; but in the country a good many of 
the rude masses called Gorakhpuri Paysas are still in circulation. At Gaya the Madhusahis 
are pretty common. The Government lately sent up Paysas to the value of 40,000 rupees, 
and distributed them at the mint price of 64 for the rupee, for which 1, know no good reason, 
as even this great influx lowered the exchange to only 58 for the rupee and the fair at 
Hajipur will probably reduce them to 54 ; so that the persons, who took them from the 
collector, for two months’ interest will have above 15^ per cent. This fair and the two 
moniths of marriage ceremony usually raise the price of the copper about 4 per cent. There 
is as great a want felt from the size of the copper, as from that of the Silver coin and half 
and quarter paysas would be a great advantage. Most things of little value, here as well as 
in Bhagalpur, are sold by an imaginary money called Taka which is here reckoned equal 
to two Paysas, There are also imaginary monies called Chadam and Damri ; the former 
is equal to 1 Paysa or 25 cowries, the latter is equal to one-eighth of a Paysa!" 

Speaking of the use of coins as weights Buchanan states : — 

“ In general) the Calcutta Sicca weight is considered as the standard, but the Kuldar 
rupee is taken as the .means of ascertaining this, which it does not exactly do, being a trifle 
less. In other places the Madhusahi Paisa is considered the standard, although except at 
Gaya etc, is seldom procurable.’' 

It is clear from the above extracts of a.d. 1811 that the Gorakhpuri Paisa and the 
Madhusahi Paisa were current in Bihar at the time in spite of the attempt of the officers 
of the then Government to put the Company’s new Paisas in circulation. Buchanan states 
that the Company’s Paisas were almost alone in use to Patna but| in the country rude masses 
called Gorakhpuri Paisas were in circulation. In this connection I reproduce below a letter 
dated 29th May 1945 from my friend Capt. Sir H. S. Rankin, Bart., Lucknow : — 

“Your pamphlets delighted me, especially your pamphlet on the Dhabhuka coin. [We 
have a slang term in common use in England, ''The dibs” i.e. money] In Dr. Altekar’s 
note accompanying your paper he says : — ^the coin phabbu " was most extensively used in 
the Gorakhpur division . . . in U. P.” Here I beg to state that the correct verb is “ arr 
still” in extensive use as the Gorakhpur Paisa in U. P. in 1944. It circulates in Gorakh- 
pur District and as far as Pharenda Bazar (on the Nantwana Branch Line). I was handed 
two of these (exactly of the same type as described by Dr. Altekar in his Note. They 


(e.g. in the N. W. Provinces within memory) or between single and double piece, i.e., I anna 
pieces and i anna pieces. (See article on Pie), Usages of “Pice” and its phonetic varia- 
tions recorded here are dated A.D. 1590 iPaisah), 1614 (Pize), 1615 (Pice), 1616 (Pices) f 
1663 (Peca), 1673 (Pke), 1676 (Pecha), 4689 (Pice), 1726 (Peys), 1V6S (Pice), c 1816 
(Pucker pice). [See also article on Dam (p. 2Sl^7B4^Ainri^Akbari state that ^at first the 
dam was called Paisah and also BahloH], 
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seemed of pure copper. I consider; the weight one tola. Two of these unstamped -Uncoined 
copper pieces were handed to me in that area (in 1944) in place of ] anna as change. I 
still have them in my possession."' 

The above remarks of Sir Rankin may interest Eh*. Altekar and hence I have repro* 
<iuced them in this paper as desired by Sir Rankin. 

After reading my paper, another friend of mine Sir C. D. Deshmukh, Kt., Governor, 
Reserve Bank of India, Bombay, sent his representative to the Curator, Prince of Wales 
Museum, Bombay, and made inquiries there about the subject of my paper. The Assistant 
to this Curator told this representative as follows : — 

“ Dhabuka is a general term for thick copper coins issued by various Rulers and of 
various periods. Similarly “ Madiiusahi Paisa " is a general term for a copper paisa issued 
by various Rulers of native States in northern India. In States like GWalior or Jaipur for 
insitance different Madhusahi Paisas were current." * 

The foregoing remarks need to be verified and proved on documentary and numismatic 
evidence with a view to clarify our knowledge about the genesis and history of the Gorakh- 
puri Paisa and Madhusdhi or Mddhavsdhi Paisa. 

I don’t claim to be a numismatist but I am interested in the literary sources for numis- 
matic data, which still await exploration as my friends in this field assure me.^ We must 
study the history of each numismatic term and record its usages century by century. Such a 
study would be useful both for numismatics and historical linguistics. 


3 I have to reicord here my grateful thanks to Sir C. D. Deshmukh and Sir H. S. 
Rankin for their kind interest in the subject of the Dhahbuka ” coin and its history and 
the troubles taken by them in communicating their remarks to me promptly . Sir Desh- 
mukh writes to me that there is a collection of old coins in the Bombay Mint containing 
some old, copper and gold coins for sale. 

^ Dr. A. Su Altekar states in his letter to me dated 19-5-1945 “ Madhusahi Paisa was 
reported to me by an old ^raf from Mirzapur district It has no literary reference 

Dr. V, S. Agrawala writes to me on 12-6-1945: — ‘'You have brought t^ether valu- 
able material on the phabbufm coins. Sanskrit literary sources for numismatic data must 
prove of great value ifl properly tapped on your Unes," 



REUGIOUS CRIMES DURING THE REIGNS OF SHAH JAHAN AND 

AURANGZEB 

By Prof. S. P. SANGAR 

Akbar secularised the Muslim State and in doing so destroyed many of the religious crimes. 
Jahangir brought about some modifications in this system. Shah Jahan, however, introduced 
several changes making many acts criminal again. Aiuangzeb tried to govern entirely according 
to the advice of the theologians and restored the entire Muslim Penal Code in the religious 
sphere. We shall deal with this subject under the following sub-heads : — 

(1) Drinking and sale of liquors ; (2) Gambling with dice ; (3) Prostitution ; (4) Blas- 
phemy ; (5) Heresy ; (6) Fallacious writings ; (7) Music, Muslim festivals, and fashions etc. ; 
(8) Conversions from Islam ; (9) Religious practices of the Hindus ; (JO) Forbidden Hindu 
practices. 

Drinking and Sale of Liquors 

Our evidence regarding the drinking and sale of liquor during the reign of Shah Jahan is 
meagre. 

In the sixth year of his reign the emperor, Shah Jahan, issued an order prohibiting the 
sale, public or private, of wine. In the previous reign the law had confined itself only to public 
sales ; now^ it extended to private sales as well. The Christians, however, formed an exception 
as they retained the right of manufacturing drinks for their own use. 

Mam condemns the use of wine. Any person transgressing the bounds of law incurs legal 
punishment. Aurangzeb was determined to rule as' a true Muslim monarch. His main anxiety 
was to enforce the strict observance of the Muslim theological practices. With unflagging zeal 
he threw himvSelf into the task and devised a number of laws to realize his dreams. His en- 
deavours to make the) country feel the iron rule of the Puritan monarch demanding the main- 
tenance of strict discipline were not always crowned with success. His regulations prohibiting 
the use and sale of wine can in no way be called a success’ in spite of the provisions made to 
ensure their smooth working. 

Ovington assures us that it was unlawful to indulge in strong liquors.^ The manufacture 
of wine was not allowed, nor the use of drinks brought from Persia or any other place. Res- 
traint was placed on the use and sale of beverages like bhang, toddy, and opium.^ The Chris- 
tians, however, were allowed to prepare spirits for their own consumption. They could use 
strong drugs according to their religious practices. Aurangzeb ordered all Christians, with the 
exception of i^ysidans and surgeons, to leave the imperial capital. They were to remove to 
a place at a distance of one league from the city. There they could prepare and drink wine, 
but they were not permitted to sell it.^ 

Aurangzeb was anxious to make his prohibition scheme a real success. For this he made 
several provisions. The first essential was the establishment of a special department. At 
the head of this department was placed the Chief Muhtasib. Under him there worked a 
large army of subordinate censors. These officials were to explain to the people the harm 
done by intoxicants. Force was to be used where arguments were of no avail. In that 
case the censors would break the pots and pans in which thes'e beverages and liquor were 
foimd.® They would be required' to prohibit the sale of wine even in the camps of the 
mansabdars.® The bazars where these mansabdars purchased spirits were to be abolished." 
To guard against the Christians selling wine sentinels were kept over them.® By a royal 
command the provindal governors were required to render all possible assistance to the 
ctensors. Every kind of restraint was to be put on the public sale of intoxicants.® Books, 
like the Divan-i-Hafiz, serving as incentives to the use of wine, were proscribed in the 
schools. 


1 Qazvini, 445 ; Cf. Religiousf Policy, llj. Manned, I, 140 ; 266.^ 

^ Ovington, 140. 

® Tavernier, II, 240 : Manucchi, II, 7 ; Letters, No. 90 ; Aina-i*Gujrat, I, 149. 

* Religious Policy, 122 ; Manned, II, 6. / 

® Kazim, 391-92 ; Cf. Rdigioua Policy, 121 ; Khafi Khan, II, 8 ; Manuod, II, 7 *, Aina-i- 
Gujrat, I, 148 ; 149 ; Masir-i-Alingiri, 385. 

« Religious Policy, 122. ? R. P. J22. ® Manuoci, II, 6. 

« R. P. 122. 
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All these precautions were not destined to guarantee success. Innumerable references! to 
the infringement of these rules have come down to us. Manucci would have us beli(^e that 
every man in the kingdom, with the honourable exception of Aurangzeb, was addicted 
to wine.i® 

A general of Shah Alam’s cavalry, while the latter wasi in the province of Kabul, com- 
plained against the mis-behaviour of a commander of 500 horse. The Prince was in a state 
of drunkenness as he had just finished off several bottles' of the Kabul wine. In this condi- 
tion he issued an order for the punishment of the said commander ; but he had to repent 
late’ on.ii 

Shah Alam's soma also were addicted to the vice. Once Manucci sent a bottle of wine 
to Sultan Muizz-ud-Nin. A spy reported the whole affair to the emperor. The Prince extri- 
cated himself from the difficulty only on the plea that it was to be used) as medicine for 
a sick lady. 12 

Like all other Princes, Sultan Mohammad A'azam alsol took wine secretly. The reports 
about his misbehaviour on such occasions reached the emperor who, out of affection for the 
Prince, usually overlooked them.i3 

The news-writer of the province of Gujarat informed the emperor that Mohammad Amin 
Khan, the governor of the province, held court while in his cups. The emperor considered 
it scandalous.il 

Manucci informs us that the Muhatasib had to face practical difficulties while perform- 
ing his duties. He could not enforce rigour while opposition came from the minivers them- 
stelves. They ' loved to be drunk.’i^ 

The regulations of the Puritan monarch failed to exercise any check upon the officials. 
The Italian narrates the story of twelve otfficials who empttied cups of wine and enjoyed the 
company of women in the Dil-kusha garden at Lahore.i« Aurangzeb got enraged to learn 
that a reporter, Hidaya Keesh by name, had the temerity to adopt an insulting^ behaviour 
towards a deceased saint. He had gone to his tomb in a state of intoxication. He was 
ordered to be brought in chains in the emperor’s presence. i^ Complaints reached the em- 
peror about the mansabdars who infringed the prohibition rules by the purchase and use 
of wine.^8 

Even the soldiers seem to have shown no regard for the regulations. Reports would 
sometime disturb the royal mind about a whole army exceeding the bounds of decency by 
indulging in wine.i® 

Aurangzeb was at one time upset to find a concubine of his in a state of drunkenness. 
She was so overpowered with drink that taking the emperor for a slave girl she asked for 
more wine.^o 

We have seen that the Europeans were allowed the manufacture but not the sale of 
spirits. But they could not be scrupulous in the observance of the rulesf. They knew that 
it was easy for them to make money by supplying wine for those who could not do without 
it. For this they resorted to numberless expedients and sold it on the sly.^i 

Thus Aurangzeb had to fight against heavy odds in enforcing on the people stem rigidity 
of the Muslim law. It meant the waging of war on the human nature itself and even an 
Aurangzeb could not prove equal to the task. 

The Muslim theoretical law awards no punishment on non-Muslims for drinking inltoxi- 
cating liquors. No penalty was to be inflicted on a madman, a minor, an infidel, a zimmi 
or a person who had acted under compulsion .22 The practice differed under Shah Jahan 
and Aurangzeb. No community or sect was excluded from punishment, the Christians being 
an exception, though they could not indulge in the sale of liquors. 

The penalty for drinking intOKicating liquors!, according to the Fatawa-i-Alamgiri, was 


10 Manucci, II, 5-8. 11 Ibid., Ill, 254. 12 ibid., II, 393-94. 

13 iBid., 1 ^ Anecdotes, 120. 1 ® Manucci. II, 7. 

Ibid., II, 468-64. Letters, No. LXXI, 69-70. 1 ® Religious Policy, 121-22. 

13 Kha|i Khan, II, 220. 2 ® Manucci. II, 108. 21 Manucci, II, 6. 

22 , Fatawa-irAlamgiri, II, 687 ; Malim-al-Qarba, 12. 
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eighty ^tripes for a freeman and half the number for a slave.23 The author of the Ma’alim 
Al-Qarba fixed forty stripes as the punishment of a freeman and twenty for a slave. 

The offence was not established until the accused had admitted it himself or two wit- 
nesses had borne testimony to it. A man was not to be punished if found drunk and the, 
smell of fermented liquor came from him.^^ The qazi was to keep the offender under custody 
until his reliability was proved. Whips were to be distributed on different parts of the 
body.26 

The law provides no penalty for the sale of wine, though the Mughals did so. For the 
first offence a wine-sleller was to be severely whipped. The repetition of the offence condemn- 
ed him, after chastisement, to imprisonment till he repented^^^ Severe whipping; wsas to be 
inflicted on a distiller in the service of a wine-merchant and he was to be reprimanded.^s 
An Armenian was ' chaubucked (horse whipped) through the city for selling of wine . '29 The 
Christians frequently infringed the law and engaged in the slale of the prohibited spirits. But 
sad plight awaited an offender when his offence w^as established. The police would raid 
his house and put fetters on him. With the still hung round his neck and receiving con- 
stant ;3hower of blows in the way he was to be brought befoite the katwal. There a still 
worse fate was in store for him. He was to be hurled into prison and was not released, 
after the lapse of many months, before he had received a good deal of beating and paid 
a heavy fine.'^^ 

EHfferent types of punishments were inflicted on drunkards. A Rajput mansabdar who 
was accused of the vice received an order of transfer.^i Certain mansabdars were charged 
with the offence of puchasing wine from the Bazar-i-Mansabdaran. They were orderled to 
remove their tents to the neighbouihood of the impeilial bazar. ^ 2 

Sometimes the manSabdars would be degraded when a charge was proved against them.^s 

Aurangzeb got enraged alt the door-keepers of the apartment of a concubine. They were 
guilty of allowing the wine to pass into her room. He ordered them to be bastinadoed.^^ 

Prince A’zam, when charged at a time with drinking wine, was locked up and remained 
in prison for a year.^s 

Gambling with Dice 

Aurangzeb ordered that if after proper inquiries, a charge of gambling was proved againsit 
a man, he Tvas to be chastisted. In case he took to it as a profession he w'as^ after proper 
chastisement, to be imprisoned till he repented. Ifihe repeated the crime he was to remain- 
in prison for his life. The property thus won was to be restored to the ovoier or kept in the 

trusit.36 

The emperor was aggrieved to learti that the son of the superintendent of the palace of 
Muhammad A'zam took to gambling. The Prince was reprimanded for showing indifference 
and carelessness. The emperor ordered him to appoint news'-wiiters to give correct informa- 
tion.3» 

Prostitution 

Prostitutes and dancing girls were ordered either to marry or leave the empire.®® In 
1665, Auangzeb isfeued oders for the auppresaon of prostitution.®® These orders do not seem 
to have served their purpose as in 1679 Ovington found in Surat a large number of prostitutes 
and dancing girls. 

23 Fatawa-i-Alamgiri, H, 687. 24 Malim-al-Qarba, 11. 

23 Ma'alim-AL-Qarba, 12 ; Fatawa-i-Alamgrri, II. 688. 

26 Fatawa-i-Alamgiri, II, 688.' 

27 Aina-i-Gujrat, I, 169-70 ; Cf. Mughal Administration, 127. 

28 Ibid., 170 ; Cf. Mughal Administration, 127, 

29 Tavernier, I, 244. ®9 Manucci, II, 6. Khafi Khan, II, 6. 

®2 Religious Pdicy, 122 (Newsletter, Feb. 28, 1703). 

33 Ibid., May 6, 1702. Cf. Religious Policy, 12JL. 

Manned, II, 108. Ibid., II, 393r94. 

36 Aina-i-Gujarat, 169. Cf. Religious Policy, 124 ; Mughal Administration, 127^ 

®7 Letters, 33. 

®8 Azmi, 196 ; a. R. P. 123 ; Manuicd, II, 9. 

®8 Orme, Notes, 85, Cf. R. P. 123 ; Aina-i-Gujrat, I, 156 ; Masir, 385. 

Ovin^on, 153. 
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Blasphemy 

Accoitding to Islamic law blasphemy is also a crime. A charge of having used disres- 
pectCuJ language towards the Quran was Ie\^elled against a Hindu who had to lose his head 
in punishment.^ ^ Similarly, the utterance of abusive words towards the Prophet cost another 
Hindu his life.42 

The above two cases occuiVed in the reign of Shah Jahan. Aurangzeb who was more 
orthodox /than his father followed the practice with enhanced rigidity. Different kinds of 
penalty could be inflicted for levelling curses on the founder of Islam or the Muslim 
religion. Even death punishment could be pronounced against the offender.^*^ It was easy, 
on certain occasions, for some bold spirits to unscrupulously and falstely accuse a man to 
gain selfish interests. We are told that a Muslim could easily refuse to pay back his debts 
to a Bania. The former could threaten to charge the latter with blasphemy if he persisted 
in his demands. The mere thought of the consequences would sfend a shudder through the 
pxx>r fellow who wwld prefer to keep silence and forgo his demands. He knew well what 
his persistence was to cost him. He was to be taken to the qazi for the alleged curses on 
the Prophet and Islam. There he would be forced to ‘ circumcision and made a Moore.'^^ 

An Englishman, Thomas Gudellet, had taken to wife an Indian woman of evil life. One 
day, returning home, he found her, to his utter chagrin, closeted with a Muslim servant. 
Unable to control his anger he rushed to find some weapon. Suddenly that woman set up 
a tremendous noise and gave out that her husband was in his cups and wanted to murder 
her and had heaped curses' on the Prophet. This spelt misfortune for the poor fellow. He 
received a good thrashing at the hands of the neighbours and the passers by. Even his 
servants turned against him. The Englishman was taken to the magistrate and accused of 
having "insulted Mohammad. There he had to suffer many affronts. A serious punishment 
awaited him. It cost Manucci considerable labour and money to get him released.^^ 

Hu«iin Malik, a Shia, earned death punivshment for using disrespectful language towards 
the Prophet’s Companions.** « 

Divan Muhammad Tahir was beheaded for uttering abusive words towards* the first 
three Caliphs.^ ^ 

* AH Sirhindi was addicted to wine. When asked to abandon the habit he gave out that 
he stood on an equal footing with the angels as they were also guilty. This disrespectful 
language co^t him his life.^*^ 

A young man, the son of a learned man of Sialkot, forsook his father’s house and took 
the garb of an ascetic to preach the gpspel of Christ. ‘ He made attack, on the Quran, as 
if already vexed with life and longing to sacrifice himself. He soon obtained his desires.' 
Reaching Ahmadabad in the year 1699 he engaged in disputation with the qazi of the place. 
Hq extolled the gospels and decried what the Prophet had enjoined. At this the qazi be* 
carr^e furious and gave the young man a thorough beating. This, however, could not force 
him into disavowal. He was dragged into the prison where he lived for forty da3rs. Every 
day questions were put to him followed by bright promises and honeyed words. Adamant 
as he remained thrashing was administered to him almost daily. In the end he was 
beheaded.^'* 

Heresy 

Heresy was also considered a crime. A man charged with the offence could be executed 
or merit some milder punishment. During Shah Jahan’s reign, wEen Aurangzeb was the 
viceroy of Gujrat, one Raju, a sayyid, was accused of giving expression to heretical views. He 
was ordered to be expelled from Ahmedabad. Officers were sent to hasten his departure. 
He, how^ever, offered them opposition and was subsequiently killed.®*^ 
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Af person who instigated others to innovations in religion was an enemy of orthodox 
Islam. Aurangzeb could not tolerate such persons. He issued a decree that if through the 
teachings of such a man there was the possibility of the spread of heresy, he was ito suffer 
capital punishment.®! 

Dara, in reality the political opponent of Aurangzeb, was executed under the excuse 
that he held heretical views. He was sentenced to death for being inclined towards the 
religion and institutions of the Hindus. He preferred the Society of the Hindu Learned men 
and the Hindu mendicants. He considered the Vedas as the revealed books. Dara's trans- 
lating the Upanishads was also considered an act of heresy. He was accused of adopting 
the Hindu epithet for God, i.e. Prabhu. Lastly, he had abandoned the religious obligations 
sucli as prayers and fastings imposed by Islam.®2 

Aurangzeb was beside himself with anger when it was reported to him that Prince 
‘Azim-us-Shah followed certain practices of the Hindus. He was punished with diminution 
of mansab.®® 

The emperor was deadly opposed to false pretenders in religious knowledge. He would 
at once issue orders to take harsh measures agjainst such persons. An illiterate dervish 
spoke against charity. The emperor who was a strict believer in charity according to the 
tenets of the religion was naturally taken aback. He wrote to Asad Khan to demand from 
the Fakir an explanation of his views. He was to receive the punishment due to a heretic 
in case he failed to answer properly.®^ 

A Fakir claimed himself to be God. For this he was beheaded in 1694,,®" 

Sarmad, the famous Sufi dervish, who had commanded the respect of Dara was asked 
through the chief qazi the reason of his nudity. His answer offended the qazi. He was 
ordered to present himself alt tha royal court and repeat the whole of the Muslim creed. 
The Mulladom was enraged to hear from his lips that there was no God. He declared (liat 
beyond that he knew nofthing. For this he was condemned to death and he died as a 
martyr.®*^ 

Fallacious Writings 

To indulge in any sort of fallacious writing was considered a crime. Qazi Mir, uho had 
been the chief minister and chancellor of Shah ’Alam, had achieved a high renown for his 
learning. He composed a book with Christian tendencies. None except Aurangzeb Ux>U 
any objection to it. The chief qazi refused to obey the emperor in pronoimcing death sen- 
tence on him. His book, however, was burnt and he was sent to the fortress of Asirgarh as 
a prisoner. He would not disavow what he had written, disregarding the repeated attempts 
of the emperor. At last orders were given for his life to be taken. Another young man was 
executed for a similar offence,®^ 

Music, Muslim Festivals and Fashions, etc 
Aurangzeb’s orthodoxy allowed him no rest until he had seen the establishment of tlie 
Muslim way of life. Hi^ predecessors had realised the practical difficulties in the way of the 
stem enforcement of the Muslim theological practices. But the Puritan Aurangzeb brushed 
aside all such scmples and resolved to sweep all impediments that stood in his wsay. Hi» 
regulations were not meant for the members of his own community alone. Specific laws, 
concerning the Hindus asl well, issued forth from the royal pen. 

Musicians could not help attracting his ajttention. An, official was appointed to stop 
muvsic. The law-breakers were to be put under arrest and the instruments to be broken.®® 
Aurangzeb, moreover, issued orders for the disfcontinuance of music on the Prophet’? 
birthday as well.®® Shaikh Yahya Chishti, a famous Ahmadabad .saint, took objection to 
this order and defied the attempts of ithe censor to enforce the regulation. He was left alone 
by the emperor’s orders.®® The hereditary singers of Kashmir showed their skill in singing 

®i Ibid., I, 170. ®2 Elliot, VII, 179 ; 246. s® Riaz-ul-Salatin, 243-44 
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while presenting welcome address to the new high officials. We hear Aurangzeb givin^^rder 
for the suppression of the practice towards the dosing years of the reign.^i 

Clay representational of animals and birds used to be sold on annual festivalsi and mar- 
riage occasions. The emperor stopped this for the future.^s 

Men and women of a city used to assemble on the itombs of the saints on Thursday 
nights and on other festive occasions. The emperor put a stop to sudi gatherings.^^ 

The celebration of the Muharram was sitopped in 1669.‘^^ The governor of Ahmadabad, 
disregardful of the regulation, indulged? in August, 1700, in the celebration of the festival. 
As a penalty for this he was degraded in his mansab.®® We hear of the degradation in this 
connection of two more mansabdars’ about the same time.®^^ 

The fashions of the day and the religious practices of the Muslims engaged his ajtten- 
tion next. The length of the beard a Muslim could wear was not to exceed four fingers. 
Any infringement of the rule was to be punished with the! docking of the extra length. It 
must have been an amu^ng spectacle to see an official in the street, accompanied by his 
attendants and soldiers, with scissors in their hands.*^^ 

In the twelfth year came the order forbidding the use of the garments of cloth of gold.®^ 

Conversions from Islam. 

It is wrong to surmisei that the Hindus, during the Mughal period, made no converts 
to their religion from Islam or Christianity. On the other hand, we learn that their prosely- 
tising activities were only less marked than those of the Muslims. Akbar could find no 
objection to this. Jahangir failed to provide any check. But Shah Jahan was made of an 
altogether different stuff, while Aurangzeb’s sense of orthodoxy siupassed all belief. So the 
Hindus ^could be diverted from thdr proselytising campaign only on pain of severe penalties. 
Aurangzeb was piieparedl to go any length to sluppress all anti-Islamic activities in this 
connection. 

Shah Jahan was touched id the quick to discover the practice of marriages of Hindu 
youths with Muslim girls in certain parts of the empire. These girls were converted’ to 
Hinduism and cremated at their death according to Hindu rites. At once an order was 
issued to stop the practice. Such marriages were declared unlawful ; the converted girls 
were to be taken away from their husbands. Fines were imposed on the latter. Escape 
from the payment of fme lay in their acceptance of Islam. Full force was allowed to be 
used in the suppression of this practioe.<^« 

The knowledge that these measures could not achieve full success excited his anger. 
The case of Dalpat requires particular mention. This Hindu enthusiast came from Siriiinc! 
and became a thorn in the emperor’s flesh for his religious zeal. He accepted as wife Zinab, 
a Muslim girl, converted her and renamed her Ganga. Their childireh were brought up as 
Hindus'. He had, moreover, brought into the Hindu fold six Muslim boys and six’ Muslim 
girls. The emperor felt compelled to take harsh measures, and intended to inflict an exemplary 
punishment on him. Orders were issued to seize from Dalpat his wife and children. He 
was offered a choice between the acceptance of Islam and death. Dalpat would prefer to 
march into the category of martyrs. So he was pul to death with all show of cruelty.®^ 

The practice of making the prisoners of war into slaves wa^ stopped by Akbar. It was 
revived. Shah Jahan was conscious of the fact that’ the Hindus could buy such slaves and 
probably convert 'them tto their ileligion. So it seemed necessary to adopt? measures to stop 
the practice. It was made unlawful for the Hindus to buy Muslim prisoners of war. The 
Hindu soldiers were ordered not to enslav^e Muslims."^ 

One reason for Shah Jahan’s* attack on the Portugese of Hugh was that they made con- 
verts from Hindus and Muslims."! 
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J^uirangzeb .would not allow any Muslim to change his religion, A Portugese who had 
been converted to Islam wanted to return to his faith. He expressed his wish to the qazi 
of Aurangabad who kept him in prison and held out various promises and threats.' He 
spoke against Islam for which crime hef received a thrashing. Autang^;eb, on finding that 
the Portuguese was determined in his resolve, ordered him to be put to death publicly. 

Religious Practices of the Hindus 

Akbar allowed the Hindus liberty to enjoy their religious practices. He was quite scrupu- 
lous in the observance of this regulation. Jahangir and Shah Jahan followed Akbar in this 
respect. Pelsaert would have us believe that Jahangir was always anxious to please the 
Hindus and 'would not allow his subjects to kill the animals prohibited by the Hindu 
religion.'^^ The same practice was maintained by Shah Jahan. Manrique relates* the story 
of the killing of two peacocks by a Muslim who was one of the party which was travelling 
from Bengal to the imperial court. The inhabitants of the nearby village were roused to 
fury at such a sacrilege. Finding themselves unable to wreak vengeance on the offenders 
they petitioned the Judge or kotwal of the city of Narangor. 

At the dead of night twelve soldiers raided the serai where the travellers were enjoying 
sound sleep. With their hands and feet tied they were led to an underground dungeon. 
After a harsh confinement of twenty-four hours they were led in the morning to the court 
where the judge with his tribunal was waiting for them. The judge addressed himself to 
the culprit, a Bengali Muslim, and reprimanded, him for the infringement of the Hindu 
feligious practices in a predominantly Hindu locality. Manrique appealed to the religious 
fanaticism of the quazi^who need not have shown any scruple towards ‘ the ridiculous precepts 
of the Hindus.’ The judge explained to the Portuguese the law' of the realm where offences 
against the Hindu religion were to be punished by whipping and the amputation of the hand. 
The emperor had promised the Hindus to ' let them live under their own laws and customs.’ 
He assured him, however, that he w'ould inflict a milder punishment. 

All except the offender were set free and the latter was shut up in the public prison. 
Bribery at last solved the problem. Through ithe mediation of a eunuch Manrique supplied 
the wife of the judge valuable presents and secured the liberty of his campanion.^^* 

Aurangzeb refused to follow into ^ the footsteps of his predecessors. The liberties of the 
Hindus were curtailed. The law' prevailing in the previous reigns and allowing them freedom 
in their rieligious practices, lost its rigidity. The killing of animals, sure to excite the reli- 
gious feelings of the Hindus, was not considered a crime In the Hindu states, how 

ever, none dared do so as the inhabitants might take the law into their own hands and 
deal out a severe punishment to the culprit. The Hindus in the Mughal territories' did take 
offence at such an outrage and protested strongly in w^hatever form the>^ could.*" 

Forbidden Hindu Practices 

Aurangzeb created certain new crimes by his own regulations. November of 1666 wit- 
nessed the abolition of the celebration of the Holi.'^^ The enforcement of the rule in ^the 
cavSe of powerful cifficers seemed quite a difficult job to the censors. • Attempts were made, 
however, to strengthen the hands of the latter for the purpose of suppressjing the celebration 
of the festival.8<> The year of the suppression of the Holi witnessed the discontinuance of 
the Diwali.®!^ 

The Hindus used to close their shops on certain days such sis amavash and ekadashi. 
They were ordered not to continue the practice in future.^^ 

The Hindus, with the ^exception of the Rajputs and the Marathas, were forbidden the 
use of * Iraqi or Turani horses', elephants and palanquinsi.®^ Sundry instancCvS of the ir^fringe- 
ment of the regulation have come down to us. In one case a rider had his horse and saddle 
confiscated.*^ The Hindus were also prohibited to carry arms in public. 

"2 Manned, II, 159-60. Pelsaert, Jahangir's India, 49. '•"» Manrique, II, 10545, 
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By Prof, a C. BHAYANI. 

1. Ff&m ihe Svayambhucchmdc^. 

Svayambhucchandas (chh. IV-Vlil published in JUB hi, Nov. 1936, pp. 6^193) 
VIII, 21, gives the following as an illustration of the seventh type of diadda^iM having the 
scheme 10 + 8 + 13 : 

This is taken from Svayambhu’s Pailmacariu in which the commencing stanza of Sairhdhi 
XXXI is as follows : 

snn-gwr-eft^;^'' I i 

siafi' i 1%^ n 

This is the ninth quotation so far identified from the Paumacariu. 

There is unmistakable verbal resemblance between the following two stan 2 :as, the first 
from the Svayambkuccharukis, the second from Svayambhu’s Ritthcmemicariu or HarivamSa 
purdna : 

^3n55i fSpHroTT i i 

I$i5j I 01 9i:r i 

I ^ I Ho; 

(Quoted by Hemacandra also at Chandontisdsam VI, 118.) 

5*55 «i®5 p g<si I I 

g®ig^t «i*fTi%5riw?T i at n 

( II jRTf ) 

2. Svayambhu s Indebtedness to Caturmukha. 

That Svayambhu v'as indebted to his predecessor Caturmukha in point of the construc- 
tion and form of the Apabhram^ Epic is admitted by himself. In the beginning of his 
Ritthanemicariu or Harivamsapurdna (I, 2) where S\rayambhu makes mention of some of 
the previous jxtets and scholars from whose works he derived some sort of help, we, read 

i 

From the quotations of Caturmukha found in the Svayainbhucchandas we can infer 
that he must have bsen one of the predecessors of Svayambhu in composing Apabhramsa 
Epics on the theme of Padmacarita and Harivarhsapurana. But no manuscript of Catur- 
mukha^s work has come to light so far. Still from the verbal resemblance between a quota- 
tion from Caturmukha and a particular line in Svayambhu’s Ritthanemicmiu we can assume 
that the latter’s epics must be containing echoes from the works of the former, just as Pui§pa- 
danta's MahMpurana exhibits unmistakable influence of Svayambhu’s works. 

Svayambhucchandas quotes the following lines under the name of Caturmukha to illus- 
trate the non-position-making character of an Anusvara appearing on the end syllable of a 
word : 

Rsggsft <T3Tra?n®T^ 55f =5r35f??r srit i 
31355, 5J5, ?5, II 

(Svayambhucchandas under IV, 2) 

Mitfhtmenicariu Sainidhi— LXVII. ) Kadavaka 11, Ghata is as follows : 

aisgotoi I % gifl, ft 53, ii 
#5 I ;Tf 55 ( 5^? ) ^ II 

Heiie the resemblance of b with the above quoted citation from Caturmukha is very 
striking. Of course, Svayambhucchandas is published from one manuscript only, is corrupt 
ip numerous jjlaces and in one case at least the MS wrongly assigns a quotation to Catur- 
mukha, •thought^ really it is from! Svayambhu. Still as all the three quotations tmder Svch 
ymnbhucchmidas IV, 2 are given uftder Caturmukha'^ name we may not doubt the authen- 
ticity of ascriptions in these cases. 
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Bajirao I and Maratha Expansion. By Dr. V. G. Dighe, M.A., Ph.D., Karnatak Publishing 

House, Bombay, 1944, Ra. 6/-. 

This study of the career and achievement of Peshwa Bajirao I was originally submitted 
as a Thesis for the Ph.D. degree of the Bombay University. Dr. Dighe had the good fortune 
of working under the able guidance of the eminent historian, Sir Jadunath Sarkar, who con- 
tributes a foreword to the present volume. We have a right to expect, therefore, that the 
hook bears? all the marks of sound historical scholarship. There is in evidence here an 
exhaustive and painstaking study of documents, meticulous care in sifting evidence, diligent 
attention to details, cautious and balanced judgment on men and events. A glance at the 
bibliography will show not only that Dr. EHghe has used all available original and secondary 
souljwes in Marathi, Persian, English and even Portuguese, but his short, critical notes 
appraising the historical value of each source material will reveal that he has used them 
with discernment and disairnination. He seems to have taken especial care in ascertaining 
the correct dates of the various events? falling within his period, pointing out in numerous 
ca^ that the dates of documents as given by earlier editors have b^n incorrect. The 
evidence on which he has done so is not in every case before the reader, but we trust he 
has formed his judgment after carefully weighing all the available, relevant material. 

We sympathiste with Dr. Dighe in the arduous uphill nature of his self-imposed task. 
The twenty years between 1720-40 which form the subject-matter of his study are crammed 
full with battles, campaigns, wars, diplomatic intrigues and internecine faction-fights ; and 
the untiring patience with which he has waded through this tangled skein and tried to 
build out of it a coherent, meaningful whole deserves unstinted admiration and gratitude. 
Bajirao himself undoubtedly had an easier job of playing the hero in an eventful life of 
storm and stress. He could meet eadi difficult situation as it arose with the single object 
of mastering it in accordance with the promptings of his mother wit, trained imagination 
and instructed judgment. It was neither necessary nor possible for him to plan his life 
as a whole. For the concrete setting and texture of the situations which for him still lay 
in the future were made up as much of his own conduct as of the conduct of those of his 
contemporaries whose life cut across his, and the conduct of each successively furnished the 
stimulus to, and was the reaction of, that of the others. There was thus an insuperable 
double difficulty for him who wished to design his life ahead in all its concrete detail. Baji- 
rao, therefore, like the rest of us, dealt with his life piecemeal and did not bother about 
coherence and consistency, except the consistency of expediency in his reactions to situa- 
tions. The historian, however, from the vantage-ground of today, can view the whole life 
of the historical personage, spread out before him ; and he tries to discern in it a design 
which he asserts was consciously woven by the personage in question. It is this which he 
stresses when he speaks of the character and achievement of a great personality. Dr. 
Dighe has made a heroic attempt to discover to us ‘ the springs of action ’ of his historical 
characters. Bajirao's achievement, for example, is sumined up as consisting in * the esta- 
blishment of supremacy in the Deccan and of politicarhegemony in the north.' (p. 203). 
But was this the object which Bajirao pursued with singleminded devotion ? We cannot 
say for certain. There was with him, as with most leaders of men a regrettable confusion 
between personal and national interest. His motive was self-aggrandisement, as Shahu once 
accused him ; (p. 200) and as his conduct with other Maratha chiefs clearly revealed. Did 
he not send secret agents to the Sidi iCommandant encouraging him in his resistance against 
the Pratinidhi ? (p. 62). Let us, however, say that he tried hard to make his self-interest 
consistent with national glory. But even on this basis his conduct does not fall into a 
coherent system. Why did Bajirao help the Nizam a^inst Mubariz Khan in 1724, when 
the Nizam had already declared his inveterate hostility to the Marathas since his first 
viceroyalty of the Deccan during 1713-,15 ? It was with Maratha help that the Nizam be- 
came " firmly entrenched in his poodtion and began to weave plots against the Marathas " 
(p, 11). Bajirao seems to have had a confirmed weakness for the Nizam. When in 1737 
he invaded the north the Nizam decided to make common cauise with the Imperial govern- 
ment of Delhi. With this object in view he left the Deccan, alleging that he was proceed- 
ing to Delhi * to pay homage in person to his liege-lord and wash away the infamy of 
being looked on as a rebel'. Jadhav, who was sent to comprehend the secret object of 
the Nizam’s visit to the Emperor, was completely taken in by his friendly declarations, with 
the result that the Nizam was not only allowed to proceed unmole&ed buS was even 
escorted part of the way by the Peshwa's troops. Even Dr. Dighe throws up his hands 
in (fe^iair and exdaims that ‘Bajirao's conduct m giving the Nizam a free pa^ge remains ^ 
inexplicable,' Instances might be easily multiplied from the history of the Marathas as bf 
other peo^es. The famous essayist Montaigne has an essay, ‘ of the Incdnstancjfe of but 
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Actions/ which is full of historical examples. One brings out the point with esj^cial 
neatness : ‘ Who could believe it to be ' the same Nero, the perfect image of all cgaelty/ 
says Montaigne, who having the sentence of a condemned man brought to him to sign, 
as was the custom, cried out, ‘ O, that I had never been taught to write'! so much it went 
to his heart to condemn a man to death.' Thus for all practical purposes we are all 
split per^nalities, ‘lumps of so various and infirm a contexture, that every piece plays 
every moment its own game, and there is as much difference betwixt us' and ourselves as 
betwixt us and others.' The truth of the matter is that it is only an omniscient intelligence 
that can resolve the contradictions in human behaviour. It is for this same reason that 
all attempts at a philosophy of history, at giving a comprehensive and consistent explana- 
tion of all historical facts is for ever doomed to failure. 

This is not to belittle the good work done by Dr. Dighe in filling in the bold outlines 
of Bajirao’s personality with many an interesting detail. We agree with him that the 
high water-mark of scholarship consists in ‘ using the historical sense and exercising the 
historian's creative faculty in the selection and interpretation of facts.' (p. 217). But we 
demur to calling it writing history in a • scientific manner.' Scientific or pure history is 
only historical method, which consists of purely formal rules univervsally valid by whose 
help we may ascertain whether an event in the past actually happened or did not happen. 
It is similar to the method of the judge when he investigates a case in his court. But 
neither he nor the historian can arrive at judgnient in a concrete case by us'ing the methods 
of science. Jt is a work more akin to aesthetic appreciation, in the field of art and not of 
science. It is the application of formal rules within the framework of a particular set of 
values in which the historian implicitly believes. Hence when an historical judgment is 
held forth as ' scientific it is important to bear in mind, that there is behind it a scale 
of values in disguise which necessarily cannot possess universal validity., This constitutes 
a definite limitation on the application of vscientific methods to human problems. 

It is this same notion of history, we are afraid, which is responsible for the exaggerated 
significance attached to Bajirao's achievement. Even Sir Jadunath calls him ‘ truly a Carly- 
lean Hero as King — or rather as ‘ Man o. action.’ Shivaji and Bajirao, our author tells 
us, ‘ tower head' and shoulders above their contemporaries : their policies and actions com- 
pletely influenced and moulded the shape of things to come.' It is astonishing to find this 
Great-man theory of history, in nil its crudity, still holding the field in this century of the 
common man. Let not any man, be he never so great, be he a Christ, a Buddha, or a 
Gandhi delude himself into the belief that he hasi the powder to shape as he likes the com- 
mon clay of humanity. Not much harm is done if humbler folk like ourselves hold to this 
naive belief. But if one of the little great men of history gets into his head this strange 
conceit, we today know to our cost what terrible havoc it makes of the lives of millions of 
innocent human beings ! 

I*et us by contrast bring into clearer relief the scale of values behind the author’s esti- 
mation of the achievement of Bajirao. He was a great soldier and greater generah; this is 
all that can be said of him. Even here he placed his self higher than the state, the con- 
cern for fulfilling the Great Shivaji’s dream of a Hindu domination merely serving as 
effective camouflage to conceal his own self-interest. Besides, he did not know how to 
shed ineffaceable gjory on his own names by doing somiething that would benefit his people 
permanently! (p. 208). In this* matter of constructive statesmanship Bajirao compares un- 
favourably with the great conquerors of the past. Alexander was a great soldier but was 
also a great civilizer. Napoleon valued his legal code more than his conquests. It is cer- 
tain! v not correct to place him by the side of Shivaji in this respect at least, 

Bajirao’s expansionist policy, too, cannot merit unqualified approval at the hands’ of 
the historian. He himself has given a spirited defence of it in a speech before the Maha- 
rajah. His argurnent as summed up and approved of by Dr. Dighe sounds plausible. ‘To 
the energies of his people that were being wasted in civil war and internecine struggle, he 
would find new outl^s and direct them towards foreign conquests.’ But his professions and 
practice were at variance. The twin arms of his poKcy, expansion and centralization, could 
ill go together. He never gave a free hand to the other Maratha chiefs to carve out princi- 
palities for thernselv^. He wished to concentrate all power into his own hands, which 
roused against him ‘ almost national resentment and united against him the entire court.' 
(p. 48). The reconstructed Peshwaship, after the precarious days of Rajaram’s struggle 
with the Mogul power, was jusit six years old. It was, to say the least, audacious on 
the part of Bajirao to seek so early to establish the Peshwa's over-all supremacy in Maratha 
politics. If the several Maratha chiefs had been encouraged by the Peshwa to subjugate 
the distant parts of India and to establish themselves therein in virtually independent posi- 
tions, Maratha power would have spread itself throughout the length and breadth of the 
country. In time there naturally would have spnmg up some system of balance of power 
among the xjiriouB chiefs. If in the intervening years the power and prestige of the Peshwa- 
ahi^had continued to inctiease, it would have been possible for some later Pe^wa, with a 
» more of the constructive genius of the Romans than that possessed by &jirao, to 
under the hegemony of the Peshwa a loosely-knit Maratha empire. Even if such an 
attempt ^it supremacy and domination had failed — and it could never have succeeded per- 
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majl^ntly — ^it would certainly have given a longet lease life to the Maratha power in 
|ndia5 BajiraO’s premature bid for, power ^owp€^me seeds of discord among the Maratha 
notnlity, who often times allied themsMves with the enemies of all the Marathas to preserve 
their own independence. These internal dissensions sapped their strength and prev^ented the 
rise and growth of a common Maratha consaousness. Thus from the beginning conditions 
were rendered impossible for the emergence of a strong, centralized nation-sta e of ’ the 
Marathas. 

The rise of nation-states in Europe and their later policy of Imperialism afford an 
instructive parallel. The birth of these states was almost always the result erf a violent 
struggle between the warring feudal chiefs, the people rallying under the banner of one 
who appeared to be stronger than all the rest. Once e^ablished, these states! pursued their 
policy of peaceful pen^ation and parcelled out among themselves almost the whole of 
Asia and Africa. While their energies were directed to the exploitation of backward 
peoples, there was less occasion for a major internecine struggle, some kind of balance of 
power maintaining p uneasy peace in the European state system. Admittedly it rested 
on insecure foundations,* its equilibrium being now and then disturbed by,« some ambitious 
^ate wanting to dominate the whole of Europe. But once the limit was reached to further 
impenalist exploitation, there was no other way for a powerful state to secure further ex- 
pansion, to get a place in the sun, as' she called it, except by ntaWng a bid virtually for 
world domination. To this day such an attempt has always' ended in disaster for the 
aggressive state. However reactionary it may appear to .some, it must be vStated that the 
attempt to guarantee peace, secunty and freedom to the p>eoples of the world by some single 
state or group of states exercising world dominion is fraught with the most disastrous con- 
sequences. Lord Acton’s dictum that power tends to corrupt and absolute power corrupts 
absolutely must never be lost sight of. The only antidote against the dangers of such cor- 
ruption is a wide diffusion of power and distribution of sovereignty among a number of 
states. It is only by the mechanics of equilibrium, by preserving some sort of balance bet- 
ween competing states that reasonable peace and security can be maintained. So long as 
centripetal and centrifugal forces continue to struggle in the life of individuals and nations, 
there can be no other effective technique for securing the barest minimum of peace on earth 
and goodwill among, men. 

In the light of this conception of sovereignty, let us briefly examine the nature of the 
Maratha claims for Chauth and Sardesihmul^. Dr. Ehghe asserts that *it is misleading 
to speak of these grants as concessions made to the Maratha marauders' by their Mughal 
overlords.’ (p. 86). They were in the nature of a tribute from subject states to the Marathas 
whom they thereby adoiowled^d as the Sovereign power. Several considerations militate 
against such a view : The subject states never seem to have paid in peace the tribute due 
from them ; a Maratha army had to march year in and year out to exact it. They evaded 
payment wherever they could, and only paid up when forced into a tight corner. Besides 
the Marathas, for all their claims to sovereignty, seem to have been very anxious to get 
thdr exactions * legitimatised ' and ‘ made 1^1 ’ by a firman from the Emperor. This does 
not quite square with their daim to sovereign status, .^ain, the Marathas do not appear 
to have exerdsed any other control over the state paying Chauth, e.g., its foreign policy. 
Would it be quite correct to say that the Nizam became a tributary vassal of the Marathas 
because in 1724 * he agreed not to oppose the collection of Chauth and Sardeshmukhi in the 
six subha^ of the Deccan and teissued the grants under his signature? (p 97), It( is per- 
haps best to regard the strictly legal, Austinian conception of soverei^ty as? inapplicable to 
the shifting politics of those days. There was too much instability in the configuration of 
political forces to locate definitdy the centre of sovereignty over a considertible period. A 
modern example might perhapsi throw some light on the point. During the inter-war period 
a pow^erful state like Germany exercised a good deal of ccmtiiol over the economic li^e of 
the smaller nei^bouring states ; yet from the point of view of international relations, they 
vme regarded as virtually sovereign states. 

This cursory examination of * a less known chapter of Mariltha history ’ miiat have 
revealed that a competent historian must possess rare intellectual rifts, which? are rarer still 
in their combination. He must have a keai, analytical mind, able to stand the rigour of 
logical and sdentific exactitude ; at the same time he must possess the vision of genips io 
order ‘to see life steadily and see it whole’ and thereby to tr^slorm a bald chronicle into 
the living meaningful pages of history. He must have the mlser’ls passion for minute and 
also the fine aimndm of the true artist. While he mtist diiig^tly collect and Verify each 
single, isolated fact, his woik must possess the architootonic qt^itfy in an eminent ddgtofe 
While tireless striving and unswerving devotion characterize his ^rch after truth, he if 
without the least touch of that dogmatism vdiidi preadies its own particular truth m IM 
whole truth. He must be adentift, philosopher, artist, statesman, man <rf toe world. 
one iBummating phrase he must be able to see toe One in the Many and the Many m 
Dr. Dime possesses in coosidertole measure many of these ddalitiea and his 
dererves to be read by all earetnl stndents of Maretha history. ' w ^ 
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